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A MESSAGE FROM THE AUTHOR 


Who are the children in our schools? They are a boy from a 
Navaho reservation in Arizona; a black girl in Harlem; the son of 
a Cuban refugee in Miami; a boy from a ranch in Wyoming; a 
suburbanite’s daughter in Deerfield, Mlinois; a blue-collar worker’s 
son in Detroit. They are all different. Yet they all have much in 
common. All are asking questions, the answers to which can affect 
the future of our nation profoundly. 

They share an introspection. 

Who am I? they ask. What kind of life shall I lead? What is my 
role in my family? in my school? in my community? What is my 
future and my relationship to the larger world? 

A search for answers to these fundamental questions leads 
to a myriad of decisions they must consider as individuals in a 
free society. Their choices will affect our economic, social, and 
political systems—just as each boy and girl will be affected by 
these systems. Their careers, their happiness in future family 
relationships, and their effective participation as citizens hinge 
upon their capacity to make wise decisions. 


Such decision-making leads our students to a series of even 
broader questions. How can I cope with the complexities of social 
change? What are the implications for each of us of technology’s 
impact on society and the overriding concern for environmental 
quality? How can I cope with the problems of intolerance and 
indifference and develop a philosophy that respects the rights, 
privileges, and values of others? How can I work for the peaceful 
resolution of conflict? Each of these questions cries for a rational 
solution. 

Our students’ ability to see themselves in proper perspective to 
the world around them—their ability to develop the skills and at- 
titudes to become captains of their fate—has extremely important 
implications for their entire educational careers. If motivated by 
the relevance of their experiences in school, they will more readily 
develop their talents and be more able to accept challenging roles 
in society. 

OuR WORKING WORLD is an instrument attuned to these basic 
concerns. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Rationale 


The Our WorKING WoRLD series has been carefully con- 
structed to conform with a unique curriculum design developed 
by Professor Lawrence Senesh and a team of social scientists 
and educators with whom he has been closely associated. Aspects 
of the design are described here briefly. For a more detailed 
description read the rationale booklet associated with the project, 
New Paths in Social Science Curriculum Design. 

Our WoRKING WORLD consists of a six-part series: 

Level 1—Families 

Level 2—Neighborhoods 

Level 3—Cities 

Level 4—Regions of the United States 
Level 5—The American Way of Life 
Level 6—Regions of the World 

The series is designed sequentially. Courses build on preceding 
experiences. The levels of OUR WORKING WORLD relate to and 
build on each other in a number of ways. Themes move from 
level to level. For example, Level 1 introduces conflict resolution 
in terms of family conflicts. A new aspect of conflict resolution 
is included at each succeeding level. At Level 6, students investi- 
gate the concern for resolving international conflicts peacefully. 

The series uses the fundamental ideas of each of the social 
sciences: economics, sociology, political science, anthropology, 
social psychology, and law as it relates to the search for justice. 
The ideas form a framework for the social science theory to 
which all OWW content is related. Increasingly sophisticated and 
complex ideas are introduced and reinforced at each succeeding 
level as the children’s experiences grow in depth and complexity. 
Thus the program grows as a totality, as an organism grows. 
Professor Senesh calls this the organic curriculum. 

The interdisciplinary nature of this design calls for a careful 
interweaving of the social sciences. Professor Senesh refers to 
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this as ‘“‘orchestrating the curriculum.” Each discipline gets the 
opportunity to play the solo role in the “social science orchestra” 
when it is most appropriate. Other disciplines then play back- 
ground roles. The interweaving continues as new topics and 
problems are introduced. 

The design of the materials utilizes systems orientation. At 
Level 3, cities are studied as systems. As such, they have particu- 
lar goals. People living in the city constitute the interrelated 
part of the system. At Levels 1 and 2, families and neighbor- 
hoods are studied as systems. At subsequent levels, the systems 
approach is applied to regions, the nation, and the world. In 
problem solving, systems analysis is extremely important. Stu- 
dents learn to view particular social phenomena and problems 
in relation to other phenomena and problems, not in isolation. 
(See Systems Analysis Orientation, pp. 16-17.) 

All objectives are brought together within the program as a 
means for understanding social reality. The materials do not shy 
away from the actual world, but rather use it as an integral 
part in the development of ideas related to social behavior. 
Students will meet many real people in their textbooks and in the 
stories and poems available as auxiliaries. They will compare 
situations of these people with their own situations and, in so 
doing, extend their experiences. 

The design encourages students to develop a problem-solving 
orientation. Professor Senesh believes that children should be 
trained in their early years to identify themselves with society at 
large. He feels that the involvement of children with the problems 
of society develops their awareness as shareholders of a free 
society. Through OUR WoRKING WoRLD they will become in- 
volved personally with social problems. To become proficient in 
the use of analytic tools, students need to develop an efficient 
way to do research. They need to learn research skills and to 
adopt an attitude proper to inquiry. The orientations section of 
this introduction, pages 16-20, includes a detailed outline of ex- 
pectations for the research presentation of OUR WORKING WorRLD. 

The design recognizes the necessity to develop both time (his- 
tory) and spatial (geography) orientations. These begin with 


Level 1 and continue systematically through Level 6. In all 
cases time and spatial understandings are enriched through the 
use of the social science disciplines. Performance criteria for 
time and spatial orientations for this level are outlined also (pages 
19 through 20. 

The design is future-oriented. The latest research in the social 
sciences and other disciplines has been used in the construction 
of the materials. Many of the stories in the text and in the 
auxiliaries have been written by specialists or in consultation 
with them. The most up-to-date findings at our command have 
been used. 

The design incorporates objectives for career development. 
Based upon ideas provided by a team of specialists (and in co- 
operation with the U.S. Office of Education), career development 
concepts are used in the first three levels of OUR WORKING 
Wor Lp. For the first time, career development material has 
been included in a social science series prepared for the primary 
grades. 

The design is community-oriented. In OUR WORKING WORLD 
the community becomes a social laboratory. There are sugges- 
tions for activities that involve members of the family, the 
neighborhood, and the larger city. These activities are intended to 
take the program beyond the four walls of the classroom. Stu- 
dents, by participating in these community-oriented activities, can 
extend their experience as they see their environment as a micro- 
cosm of the larger world. 

The design facilitates opportunities for correlating other subject 
areas with social studies. Some of the other subject areas that 
are linked with social studies are language arts, science, mathe- 
matics, and the creative arts. OWW contains a multiplicity of 
articles, stories, poems, and songs. They are intended to provide 
a basis for the discovery of many new ideas within the patterns 
of the program. They also increase students’ reading and listen- 
ing skills, extend their vocabularies, and offer ways for verbaliz- 
ing generalizations. Many other activities offer similar oppor- 
tunities for the development of skills in mathematics, science, and 
the creative arts. 


Components of the Program 


A complete set of instructional materials for OUR WORKING 
WORLD, Cities, includes this Teacher’s Resource Guide; a hard- 
cover textbook and a soft-cover Problems Book for each student; 
a teacher’s edition of the Problems Book; and a complete set 
of filmstrips with a scriptbook. Also provided is New Paths in 
Social Science Curriculum Design, a book that details the 
rationale of Professor Senesh’s approach to OuR WoRKING 
WORLD. 


TEACHER’S RESOURCE GUIDE 


Our WorRKING WORLD is an activity-centered program, and 
thus the Teacher’s Resource Guide is your focal point for day- 
to-day classroom planning. The guide is a collection of activities 
that are designed to reinforce every major idea of the third-level 
program. It has been organized to allow you maximum flexibility 
in selecting the activities best suited to the interests and abilities 
of your students. 

The organization of the material in the guide parallels that 
of the student textbook. Thus the grade-3 guide has an introduc- 
tion, four major units divided into thirteen chapters and eight 
city features, and an epilogue, just as the textbook does. Let’s 
review the TRG unit and chapter contents briefly so that you can 
learn about the many helpful teaching aids contained in the 
guide. 


Units. Each of the four units has an opening section. In that sec- 
tion are the following: 


e Structure of the Unit—a brief statement that provides a per- 
spective for the entire unit. 


e Unit Activity—an activity that relates to the entire unit, not 
necessarily to any one particular chapter. 
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e Evaluating the Unit—an end-of-unit activity correlated with 
the section of the student textbook entitled “What Did You 
Learn?” This activity allows your students to review the 
major ideas in the unit after you have completed it. 


e@ Long-term Activities—one or more activities that can be de- 
veloped and continued throughout the school year. The ac- 
tivities relate to the entire third-level program, not necessarily 
the unit only. They link the whole course of study, unit by 
unit. 


The opening sections of the unit thus provide you with a 
wide-screen view of what you will need to keep in mind as you 
plan ahead for the school year. You will undoubtedly refer more 
often, however, to the chapters into which the guide is divided, 
for contained therein is the bulk of the material in this book. 


Chapters. Each chapter is organized to assist you in focusing 
your course of study on the major ideas of the program. Each 
includes a wide variety of activities for different interest and 
ability levels. Each also includes read-to stories and poems, 
which can form an important part of your social studies and 
language arts instruction. 

The two-page chapter flowchart is the first element in a 
chapter. A discussion of it will follow a brief description of the 
other parts of the chapter. The chapter introduction, which 
follows immediately after the flowchart, contains the following 
parts: 


e Statement to the Teacher—an overview of the chapter in 
which the author of the OWW program identifies the purpose 
of the chapter. 


e Suggested Lesson Structure—a plan for teaching the chapter 
developed by experienced teachers who have used OWW in 
the classroom. It offers one of a large number of teaching 
approaches you may wish to employ. The lesson structure 
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suggests a sequence of activities and divides it into a set of 
class sessions. Although the sessions are designed to give 
you a comfortable margin of teaching time, you remain the 
best judge of how to allot your time efficiently. Consider 
the session allotments as suggestions only. Furthermore, do 
not confuse the number of sessions with the number of days 
required to complete a chapter. You may wish to plan 
double sessions in one day, especially when your OWW ma- 
terial relates particularly well—as it often does—to other 
subject areas. Moreover, some activities can be used as seat- 
work while you work with reading groups and other groups. 


e Vocabulary—these words do not have to be mastered chapter 
by chapter. Rather they should be used in discussions so that 
they become internalized through repetition. 


e Bibliography—an annotated list of materials in two sections, 
the first list of titles for teacher’s reading and the second list, 
for children’s. 


Following this introductory material come the activities, which 
are varied teaching plans that make up the most important 
section of the chapter. The activities are listed under the major 
ideas they reinforce, and each has the following parts: 


e Purpose—a statement of the concept to be developed through 
the use of the activity. 


e@ Procedure—statements describing the operation of the activity 
—how best to carry it out for maximum efficiency. 


e Outcome—a statement offering you one way to determine 
whether your students have mastered the concept of the ac- 
tivity. All activities carry this important outcome statement 
with the exception of two types: (1) an activity designated 
as a follow-up activity, which reinforces the concept of the 
preceding activity, and (2) an activity based on a Problems 


Book exercise, the outcomes for which are provided in the 
teacher’s edition of the Problems Book. 


The chapter concludes with a section of read-to stories and 
poems. This material has been selected from outstanding chil- 
dren’s literature or commissioned to be written exclusively for 
OWW, Cities. All of it relates to the major ideas of the chapter. 
Stories and poems offer you additional vehicles with which to de- 
velop and extend important social studies concepts. 

Now let us return to the first element in the TRG chapter, the 
chapter flowchart. You might think of it as the console for pro- 
gramming your course of study. Look at the miniature flowchart 
on the following page. The circled numbers identify the structural 
elements of the chart. 

The flowchart is designed to allow you to select from a 
multiplicity of activities those that will be most beneficial and 
interesting to your students. Using the flowchart, you can quickly 
assess the numerous teaching possibilities that are available to 
you for each chapter, since the flowchart identifies— 

@ What is in the TRG chapter. 

e@ What isin each OWW component related to the chapter. 

e Each activity by major idea. 

e How OWW ,activities can be correlated with other subject 
areas. 

e@ The teaching strategies you can use. 


STUDENT TEXT 


The student text is organized according to a pattern that allows 
you to deal effectively and efficiently with the significant con- 
cepts of the OWW program. The text is divided into four units. 
Each unit comprises a cluster of basic concepts from the social 
science disciplines of anthropology, economics, political science, 
and sociology: 

Unit One. 

Unit Two. 


What Is a City? 
The City and Its People 


Unit Three. The City in Space and Time 

Unit Four. Problems of the City 

The chapters in each unit focus on three major ideas. Each 
chapter includes the following elements: 

Chapter Introduction 

Case Study 

Episode 

The chapter introductions are always two pages in length. The 
case studies are usually six pages in length while the episodes 
occupy four pages. Ideas and themes featured in these elements 
are interrelated. Together, they contribute not only to the student’s 
understanding but also to your approach to the material. 

In the chapter introductions, the students are exposed to the 
major ideas in the chapter through words and art. The ideas are 
expressed in sentence clusters, which are separated from each 
other by dots. The dots are coded to allow the reader to relate 
meaningfully the ideas in the text and the representation of those 
ideas in the accompanying art piece. Think of these works of art 
as “ideographs,” for they are symbols which guide the reader 
to an understanding of the major ideas in the chapter. 

The case studies describe cities in the United States. Each of 
them deals with an important aspect of city life and is illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 

The episodes personalize the ideas introduced in the chapter 
in various ways—through real-life vignettes, through short stories, 
and through in-depth feature reportage. All episodes are illus- 
trated with artwork drawn especially for this volume. 

Each unit also contains two city features of places located 
outside the United States. The cities featured are, in order of 
appearance in the text: Athens and Peking, Calcutta and Singa- 
pore, London and Nairobi, and Rotterdam and Edmonton-Cal- 
gary. The city features extend the ideas developed in each unit. 
Each city feature reveals the special or unique aspects of that 
city which make it of interest, not just to the tourist or geographer, 
but also to the person who believes—as the author does—that 
the study of cities the world over is a most challenging and re- 
warding assignment. 
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CHAPTER 1: A City Is a System 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


MAJOR IDEAS 


Problems Book 


@ 


{qu EE EY 


Filmstrip 


Summary: The city is made up of many 
different systems. 


@) The major ideas on which the chapter is based. 

@) The summary statement, which encompasses the major ideas. 

@) A column listing the components of the program—student 
textbook, Problems Book, and filmstrips—on which activities 
in the TRG are based. 

@ An activity based on materials in the student textbook, with the 
text page reference and the page reference and activity num- 
ber in the TRG itself. 

©) A column of subject-area categories into which the activities 
have been classified. 
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© A specific subcategory—Spatial Orientation—of the Social 
Sciences subject category. 


@ Acolumn of activities that relate to Major Idea A. 
A column of activities that relate to Major Idea B. 
A column of activities that relate to Major Idea C. 


A specific activity related to the language arts field and to 
Major Idea B. The page reference in the TRG and the num- 
ber of the activity are provided here. 


@ Cross-reference entries. 


The student text includes many aids to learning: an introduc- 
tion entitled “Dots on the Earth,” an epilogue entitled “The Fu- 
ture of Cities,’ an end-of-unit review of the major ideas for each 
unit entitled “What Did You Learn?”, a glossary of significant 
terms, and a very special item—a letter to the children written 
especially for the book by Lawrence Senesh, the author of OWW. 
The author and the publisher welcome replies from your students 
to this letter. 

The text is devised as an instrument to allow your good 
readers, your average readers, and even your poor readers to 
approach the exciting world of the printed page in ways that 
allow the student to experience success at his level regardless of 
inherent abilities or range of skills. Skillful questioning and 
guidance on your part will do much to keep reading difficulties to 
a minimum. The generous supply of photos and artwork will 
help students with reading difficulties to grasp the subject matter 
context and to contribute to the class. 


PROBLEMS BOOK 


Students are encouraged through a series of highly creative 
layouts to extend their abilities to interpret pictorial information. 
Through such interpretation they can gain new insights into the 
major ideas presented in each chapter. The concepts of each 
chapter of OUR WORKING WORLD, Cities, are reinforced by two 
to five exercises in the Problems Book. The exercises vary in 
difficulty and will challenge a wide range of abilities. They are 
designed for use with students on an individual basis, with small 
groups, or with the whole class, entirely at your discretion. 

The teacher’s edition of the Problems Book contains detailed 
descriptions of how you should present the materials in the 
Problems Book to your students. Statements define the basic 
skills and concepts of the exercises. The statements related to 
skills refer to the kinds of thinking processes developed in the 
exercises, and the statements referring to concepts describe the 
relation between the exercises and the major ideas of the chapters. 
Procedural suggestions are presented in three sections: 


@ Let’s Talk About helps you introduce the exercises. It sug- 
gests ideas to review before the students begin work on a 
specific exercise. This section is extremely important, since 
the students must see a relation between the exercises they are 
to complete and the major topics of a chapter. 


e Let’s Do provides instructions for the students to complete the 
exercise. Because the students’ reading ability is limited, it is 
important that you be very precise in giving these instructions. 


e@ Let’s Think About enables the students to consider broader 
ideas related to the conclusions they have reached by com- 
pleting each page. 


A suggested performance expectation helps you measure how 
well your students have mastered the ideas behind each exercise. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The filmstrips of OUR WoRKING WoRLD, Cities, constitute 
another dimension—the audiovisual learning experience. The 
sound filmstrips are correlated to eleven of the chapters, includ- 
ing “Dots on the Earth.” To aid you in locating the filmstrip that 
is related to a particular chapter in the new edition of the text, 
filmstrip activities are included in the appropriate chapters of 
this guide that refer to the filmstrips by name. 

The filmstrips extend the learnings built into the conceptual 
framework of the major ideas. Each deals imaginatively with 
these ideas and often can serve to introduce them to your stu- 
dents. The filmstrips can then be followed by other relevant 
activities presented in the other components of the program. 

Included in this package are a set of records and a scriptbook 
that contains complete transcripts of the records and descriptions 
of the filmstrip pictures. To facilitate your planning activities re- 
lated to the filmstrips, the script for each is preceded by a brief 
outline of the main ideas presented in the filmstrip and usually by 
three or four suggested follow-up activities. The possibilities for 


i> 


employing the filmstrips in your lesson plan are limited only 
by the approaches that you wish to consider. 


Orientations 


OuR WoRKING WORLD, Cities, utilizes four major kinds of 
orientations: systems analysis, research, spatial (geography), 
and time (history). As students progress through the course, 
they should become increasingly competent in each area. The 
following outlines of performance expectations will help you 
measure each student’s progress. These statements are goals for 
the year. 

Examine each section carefully. Systems analysis orientation 
underlies the entire content of OUR WORKING WORLD, Cities. 
Research orientation indicates the kinds of behavior needed to 
participate successfully in problem solving. Spatial and time 
orientations are needed to begin developing a perspective of one- 
self in relation to others—here and now and in other times and 
other places. 

Use the outlines as guidelines as you establish your lesson 
plans. They will help your students reach the objectives you have 
established for their year’s work. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ORIENTATION 


Each student— 
I. Identifies a city as a system. 
e Recognizes that city systems are goal-oriented sys- 
tems. 

II. Cites examples demonstrating that cities can vary. 

e@ Cities can change over a period of time. 
@ Cities can change spatially. 

III. Recognizes that the city he lives in is part of many 
systems, some goal-oriented and some non-goal-ori- 
ented. 

e Becomes increasingly sensitive to the environmental 
system where he lives and able to interpret informa- 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


tion received from the environment to further his 
own goals. 
e Becomes increasingly aware that he is a part of 
larger organizations and groups. 
Recognizes that people in cities must interact with each 
other to achieve city goals. 
e Understands that interaction takes place through 
communications and transactions. 
e Recognizes that the transactions may be generous, 
selfish, or hostile. 
Understands that cities function through a structure. 
e Cites examples of how that structure is made up of 
the positions and roles of its members. 
e Recognizes that an important element of the struc- 
ture is the physical environment. 
Understands how the roles played by members of the 
city divide the labor and determine the hierarchy of 
individuals and groups. 
e Identifies many roles played by members of spe- 
cific cities. 
e@ Cites examples of how these roles may conflict. 
Describes how the structure of a city determines its ob- 
jectives: how rules are made and enforced, how goods 
and services are produced, and how the image of a per- 
son living in a particular city is influenced by where he 
lives. 
Recognizes that if a city or its goals change, its structure 
may no longer be appropriate. 
e Understands that if the structure does not change 
to meet changing needs, problems will result. 
e@ Cites examples of city change that may be caused by 
internal factors, such as— 
a. changing maturity and age of members; 
b. changing size of the city or changing roles of its 
members; 
c. faulty communication between members; 
d. changing mix of transactions such as the replace- 


ment of selfish transactions by generous trans- 
actions; 

e. conflicts between city members due to conflicting 
goals. 

e Cites examples of city change that may be caused 
by external factors, such as— 

a. changing income and employment; 

b. conflicts arising between the goals inside and 
outside the city; 

c. occurrences affecting the city as a result of fire, 
earthquake, war, and the like; 

d. changing composition of the city caused by 
mobility. 

Recognizes that the city at any specific moment is in 

equilibrium. The longer the city can maintain equilib- 

rium, the greater the predictability of the city’s well 
being. 

e Recognizes that equilibrium may be maintained by 
inertia rooted in tradition. 

e@ Recognizes that a city, as a system, is continually ex- 
posed to outside forces that put pressure on it to 
change. 

e@ Identifies those forces that result in serious stresses, 
causing instability. 

e Identifies those forces that result in added strength, 
reestablishing a state of equilibrium. 

Recognizes that cities have subsystems that must remain 

in balance if city goals are to be met. 

Recognizes that cities are parts of supersystems, such 

as metropolitan areas, regions, nations, international 

organizations, and the world. 


RESEARCH ORIENTATION 


Each student— 


Cooperates to create an environment conducive to re- 
search activities. 


I. 


Il. 


VI. 


Respects the rights and opinions of others. 
Understands the need for rules. 

Takes part in making the rules. 

Accepts the role of leader or follower. 

Profits from the criticism and suggestions of others. 
Distinguishes between work that should be done by 
individuals and that which requires group effort. 
Applies problem-solving techniques and critical skills to 
social issues. 

e@ Recognizes that a problem exists. 

Defines the problem for study. 

Studies the aspects of the problem. 

Locates, gathers, and organizes information. 
Interprets and evaluates information. 

Develops a series of alternative solutions. 

Selects the solution(s) most applicable to his values, 
as supported by evidence. 

Recognizes that solutions often create new problems. 
Applies problem-solving techniques to personal and 
social problems. 

Works with books. 

Uses the title of a book as a guide to its contents. 
Uses table of contents. 

Alphabetizes. 

Uses glossary. 

Distinguishes between fictional and factual books. 
Chooses appropriate books. 

Finds information in encyclopedias and other reference 
books. 

Makes efficient use of a dictionary. 

@ Alphabetizes words. 

@ Uses guide words. 

e Learns correct pronunciation of words. 

Reads newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets with dis- 
crimination. 

e Recognizes these materials as sources of information 
about many topics, particularly current affairs. 
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vil. 
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Selects material that is pertinent to class activities. 


Knows how to find material in a library. 


Locates appropriate books. 


Gathers facts from field trips and interviews. 


Identifies the purpose of the field trip or interview. 
Plans procedures, rules of behavior, questions to be 
asked, and things to look for. 

Takes increasingly greater initiative in actually con- 
ducting the field trip or interview. 

Expresses appreciation for courtesies extended dur- 
ing the field trip or interview. 

Records, summarizes, and evaluates 
gained. 


information 


Organizes information. 


Selects the main idea and supporting facts. 
Composes a title for a story, picture, graph, map, or 
chart. 

Selects answers to questions from material heard, 
viewed, or read. 

Classifies pictures, facts, and events under main 
headings or in categories. 

Arranges events, facts, and ideas in sequence. 
Makes simple outlines of material read, using correct 
outline form. 

Writes a summary of main points encountered in 
material. 

Makes a simple table of contents. 


Evaluates information. 


Distinguishes between fact and fiction. 

Compares information about a topic drawn from two 
or more sources to recognize agreement or contra- 
diction. 

Considers which source of information is most ac- 
ceptable and why. 

Draws inferences and makes appropriate generaliza- 
tions from evidence. 

Reaches tentative conclusions. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


Acquires information through reading. 


Reads to find answers to questions. 
Selects the statements that are pertinent to the topic 
being studied. 


Acquires information through listening and observing. 


Listens and observes purposefully. 

Listens attentively when others are speaking. 
Identifies a sequence of ideas and selects the most 
important ones. 

Relates, compares, and evaluates information gained 
from other sources of information. 

Adjusts to a speaker’s voice and delivery and to the 
physical conditions of the situation. 

Reserves judgment until the speaker’s entire presen- 
tation has been heard. 

Analyzes visual and audio presentations—films, pic- 
tures, models, exhibits, and other graphic material— 
concerned with social studies topics. 


Communicates orally and in writing. 


Develops an adequate vocabulary. 

Chooses appropriate words. 

Pronounces words correctly and enunciates clearly. 
Talks in complete sentences. 

Keeps to the point in all oral expression. 

Develops self-confidence. 

Exchanges ideas through discussion, either as leader 
or as participant. 

Respects limitations of time and others’ right to be 
heard. 


Writes with clarity and exactness. 


Writes independently and avoids copying from refer- 
ences. 

Uses standard English. 

Applies the skills being developed in printing, writ- 
ing, spelling, punctuating, capitalizing, and arrang- 
ing written work. 


Interprets pictures, charts, graphs, tables. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


@ Recognizes these materials as sources of information. 

e Distinguishes between types of pictorial material, 
recognizing the advantages of each and the need for 
objective interpretation. 

e@ Notes and describes the content of the material, both 
general and specific. 

e@ Interprets material through application of related in- 
formation and uses the material as a basis for draw- 
ing conclusions. 

Studies graphs and tables. 

e@ Understands the significance of the title. 

e Interprets the relationships shown. 

e Draws inferences based on the data. 

Constructs simple graphs, charts, tables, and other pic- 

torial materials. 

Relates information derived from pictures, charts, 

graphs, and tables to that found in other sources. 


SPATIAL AND TIME ORIENTATION 


Each student— 


1: 


Develops an understanding of the calendar. 

e@ Uses names of months in sequence. 

e@ Uses a calendar to find dates of special events and 
to determine length of time between important dates. 

e Associates seasons with particular months in both 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

e Understands the relation between rotation of the 
earth and day and night. 

e Understands the system of time zones as related to 
the rotation of the earth. 

e Understands the relation between the earth’s revo- 
lution around the sun and the calendar year. 

e Accumulates specific events as points of orientation 
in time. 

e@ Uses the vocabularly of definite and indefinite time 
expressions. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


a. Uses such definite time concepts as second, min- 
ute, yesterday, decade, and century. 

b. Uses such indefinite time concepts as past, fu- 
ture, long ago, before, after, meanwhile. 
Develops a chronological understanding of events and 

of differences in time durations. 

e Learns to arrange personal experiences in order. 

e@ Learns to express sequence and order in terms such 
as first, second, third, and so on. 

e@ Understands the concept of “parents ago” to depict 
how long ago events occured. 

Uses the map and follows geographic directions in terms 

of his own environment. 

e@ Uses cardinal directions in classroom and neighbor- 
hood. 

e Uses relative terms of location and direction such as 
near, far, above, below, up, and down. 

e Understands that north is the direction toward the 
North Pole and south the direction toward the South 
Pole on any map projection. 

e Constructs simple maps that are properly oriented. 

Locates places on maps and globes. 

@ Recognizes the location of his home city and state 
on a map of the United States and on a globe. 

e@ Recognizes land and water masses on a globe and 
on maps—physical, political, weather, and so on. 

e Consults two or more maps to gather information 
about the same area. 

e Recognizes location of major cities of the world with 
respect to their physical setting. 

e Traces routes of travel by different means of trans- 
portation. 

e@ Develops a visual image of major countries, land- 
forms, and other map patterns studied. 

Uses scales and computes distances. 

e Uses small objects such as a photograph to represent 
large ones. 
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Vi; 


@ Makes simple large-scale maps of a familiar area. 

e@ Compares actual length of a block or mile with that 
shown on a large-scale map. 

e Determines distance on a map by using a scale of 
miles. 

e Compares maps of different sizes of the same area. 

Interprets map symbols and visualizes what they repre- 

sent. 

e Understands that objects can be represented by 


Vil. 


pictures or by other kinds of symbols on a map. 

e Interprets dots, lines, colors, and other symbols used 
in addition to pictorial symbols. 

Compares maps and draws inferences. 

e Infers from a map the relationship suggested by the 
data shown, such as factors that determine the loca- 
tion of cities. 

e Uses maps and the globe to explain the geographic 
setting of historical and current events. 





INTRODUCTION: Dots on the Earth 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Introduction Dots on the Earth 
pp. 10-18 pp. 25-26/1 


A. Cities are the creation of man and have 
existed in many times and places. 


Problems Book 


The City in Different Times and Places 
pp. 6-7 p. 26/3 


Where Has Man Built Most of His Cities? 
p. 8 Pp. 26/4 


Filmstrip 


Dots on the Earth 
p. 26/2 





Summary: When farmers were able to 
produce more than they needed, people 
could move away from the farm and build 
cities. 
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ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-4: Problems Book 
Orientation ie 


Time ‘See A-3: Problems Book 


Orientation 


System 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 2 
Poems 





Creative Advertisements: Attract tourists 


Writing Pp. 26-27/6 


Creative 
Dramatics 


ART AND MUSIC 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources — 
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INTRODUCTION: Dots on the Earth 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter introduces OUR WorKING WORLD, Cities. Stu- 
dents should discover that cities exist throughout the world, that 
man has lived in cities for thousands of years, and that cities 
differ greatly because of differences in their physical environ- 
ments and their cultures. The photographs in the text illustrate 
many of these differences. 

Introduce the globe and world maps as tools to determine 
space relationships on the earth and the concept of “parents 
ago” to gain a time perspective with respect to the global devel- 
opment of urbanization. 

Plan to limit this chapter to a few sessions. It should provide a 
solid foundation for understanding cities. It should also serve to 
motivate students to investigate cities and their problems in more 
detail as they study subsequent chapters. 


Vocabulary 
agricultural surplus priest 
city specialist, specialize, 
craftsman specialization 
democracy system 
division of labor communication 
faith government 
goal market 
historical, history food production 
idea specialization 
institution transportation 
parents ago resources 
people technology 
producing urban area 
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Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il. Text, “Dots on the Earth” (Session1).......... A-1 
Der, Text, “Dots on the Earth” (Session 2) ........ A-1 
3: Filmstrip, “Dots on the Earth” ............... A-2 
4. TRG, time-line? :.5.-.e eee ee eee ee LT-1 
ay, PB, “The City in Different Times and Places”... A-3 
6. PB, “Where Has Man Built Most of His Cities?” A-4 
ils TRG, play.) ;. dicate lation ses eine et ene Rete B-2 
8. TRG, discussiOng.ck ce OO eee B-2 

TRG, system -analysis:: >... seep eee B-4 
9 FER Giashow® pictures aan ar cree ier eet C-2 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Cities are the creation of man and have existed 
in many times and places. 


1. To demonstrate that cities are the creation of man and that 
they have existed in many times and places, have the stu- 


dents read “Dots on the Earth,” on pages 10 through 18 in 
the text. Help them discover that the title refers to the 
location of cities throughout the world. Then use the follow- 
ing as a guide for class discussion: 

Session 1. Have the students compare the maps in their 

text with a world map and a globe. Help them locate 

cities such as London, Paris, and New York on the world 
map or the globe. Then help them locate their own city 

(or find its approximate location). Ask them questions 

such as the following: 

@ What do the dots on the map indicate about cities? 
(That cities are located throughout the world) 

e Are more cities located in some parts of the world 
than in others? Locate areas with many cities, with 
few cities, and with no cities. 

e Why are more cities located in some areas than in 
others? (Climate, physical features, availability of 
transportation) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that cities have been built throughout the world 
but that they are distributed unevenly for many reasons. 

Session 2. Discuss the fact that the cities have been built 

at different times in the past, that they differ from one 

another in many ways, and that they have made con- 

tributions to world civilization (see long-term activity 1, 

page 37). Then ask questions such as the following: 

Cities That Are Old 

e@ Which cities were among the first in the world? (Baby- 
lon, Mohenjo-Daro) 

e Why could the people leave the farmlands to live in 
cities? (There was an agricultural surplus, so some 
people could specialize as craftsmen and trade their 
finished goods for food.) 

@ Which city developed the idea of democracy? (Athens) 

@ Why did Rome lose its power as a great city? (It lived 
off the labor of others instead of producing its own 
goods.) 
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@ What is special about Jerusalem? (It is a holy city for 
people of three faiths.) 

e How did the priests of Tikal help the farmers? (By 
developing a calendar that indicated the best time to 
plant crops) 

Cities That Are Not So Old 

e@ Which city proved that citizens can govern themselves? 


(Bruges) 

e@ Which city produced cloth made by machines? (Man- 
chester) 

e@ Which city is the center of the Mormon religion? 
(Salt Lake City) 


e Which city is too large for its country? (Vienna) 
e@ Which city was designed to include beautiful parks 
and broad avenues? (Paris) 
e@ Which city has a busy port and many industries? 
(Hong Kong) 
Cities That Are New 
e@ Which cities have been planned so that nature and 
houses are combined to provide a better life than in a 
large city? (Welwyn, Columbia) 
e Which cities were built to increase the resources of a 
country? (Magnitogorsk, Ciudad Guyana) 
@ Which cities were planned as capital cities? (Brasilia, 
Canberra) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that cities differ in many ways, including size, 
age, and appearance. 


To introduce the ideas that made cities possible and led to 
their growth, show the class the introductory filmstrip “Dots 
on the Earth.” 


To demonstrate that cities have existed in many times and 
places, have the students complete exercise Introduction-A 
in their Problems Book. 


5. 


To demonstrate that cities have developed in areas where it 
is easy for man to work and trade, have the students com- 
plete exercise Introduction-B in their Problems Book. 


To reinforce the idea that cities have been built by man and 

that they differ in many ways, have the students look at 

photographs of cities throughout the world. (Picture post- 

cards, travel posters, and magazines such as Holiday, Na- 

tional Geographic, and Life are good sources for photo- 

graphs. You should include pictures that show the age of 

the older cities. For example, select pictures of city walls, 

mansions, churches, and other historical landmarks, and 

of curving streets in contrast to modern gridiron develop- 

ment.) Ask questions such as the following: 

e What are some of the natural features of each city? 

e@ What are some of the man-made features of each city? 

e@ Where is each city located? (If possible, provide maps 
as well as photographs or other illustrations. ) 

e Are the buildings and streets similar to or different from 
those in other cities? 

e@ Does the city look well planned? Does it seem to be a 
pleasant place in which to live? 

e Does the city look old or new? 

Help the students discover that cities differ in such charac- 

teristics as age, size, natural features, and appearance. Point 

out that cities reflect the ideas of the people living in them. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

use the pictures to create a bulletin-board display titled 

“Cities Differ in Many Ways.” 


To reinforce the idea that cities differ in many ways, have 
the students pretend that they work in a tourist bureau and 
have to write advertisements to attract tourists to their city. 
Explain that their advertisements should answer questions 
such as the following: 

e Did any famous people live in their city? 


e Dida historical battle take place near their city? 

e Are there any natural features that attract people? 

e@ Is a famous bridge or other special structure found in 
their city? 

@ Is their city known for any of its goods or services? 

e@ Do the people in their city observe special customs or an- 
nual celebrations? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain how their city differs from other cities in the United 

States and in the world. 


Major Idea B: As cities came into being, man developed many 
systems and institutions: political, economic, social, cultural, 
and psychological. 


dh 


To demonstrate that an agricultural surplus was necessary 
before cities could develop, have the students participate in 
the following role play and then answer the questions fol- 
lowing each scene. 

Scene J. Men hunt animals and gather wild plants for 

food. They make clothing from anima! skins. They do 

not stay long in one place, because they must follow the 
animal herds. 

e@ Why did the hunters move so often? (They had to 
follow the animal herds.) What happened if hunting 
was poor and they could not gather enough wild plants 
to eat? (They starved.) 

Scene 2. Farmers learn to plant seeds and gather crops. 

They grow enough food to last all year; they settle in one 

place, and each family makes everything it needs—pot- 

tery, clothing, tools, and so on. 

e@ What were some of the advantages of farming? (Peo- 
ple could grow enough food to last all year; they 
could live in one place.) How did farmers get the 
goods and services they needed? (They produced ev- 
erything they needed themselves.) 


Scene 3. Some farmers grow more food than they need. 
Other men then specialize in producing pottery, clothing, 
and tools and trade these goods for food. 

e@ Why could some people specialize in making pottery, 
clothing, and so on, after the farmers began growing 
a surplus of food? (They could trade their goods for 
food.) 

Scene 4. Farmers bring extra food to a marketplace in a 

city. They trade their food for goods and services. 

e Could the early cities have developed if there had not 
been an agricultural surplus? Could the craftsmen and 
other specialists in the cities have grown their own 
food? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
create a roller movie illustrating the transition man made 
from hunting to farming to living in Cities. 


To dramatize the fact that the founding of villages was re- 

lated to the production of an agricultural surplus and later to 

the division of labor, have the students present the play 

“Starting Towns and Cities” (pages 29 through 35). (As an 

alternative, read the play to the class.) Use the following as 

a guide for class discussion: 

a. Discuss the students’ reactions to the play. Ask them 
whether the first villages grew as fast as the play sug- 
gests. Help them discover that the play is a humorous 
and highly telescoped version of what probably hap- 
pened. 

b. Write the following events on the chalkboard and have 
the students arrange them in proper time order: 

e Craftsmen traded goods for food, and farmers traded 
food for goods. (4) 

e@ Farmers grew more grain than their own families 
could use. (2) 

e@ Men learned to farm and could settle in one place. (/) 

e@ Some people could become full-time craftsmen. (3) 


Pa 


3. 


4. 
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c. Discuss questions such as the following: 


e@ Why did people need an agricultural surplus before 
they could start trading? (Without a surplus, people 
consumed everything they produced and had nothing 
left over to trade.) 


e@ Why did farmers need an agricultural surplus before 
some of them could become full-time craftsmen? 
(Without a surplus, farmers had to spend all their 
time growing crops; none could spend all their time 
producing other goods.) 


@ Why was the production of an agricultural surplus so 
important in starting towns and cities? (People could 
then live in towns and work at trades, while farmers 
produced enough for those in the country and those 
in the towns.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
prepare a mural or cartoon strip showing how the town in the 
play started and why it grew. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, read to the class 
the words of the song or have them sing the song “What Is 
a City?” (see long-term activity 2, page 37). Emphasize 
stanzas 4 and 5. 


To demonstrate that a city is made up of many systems that 
work together to meet a goal, discuss with the students the 
meaning of the term system. Help them conclude that a 
system is made up of many parts that work together to ac- 
complish a task. Then discuss how a home is made up of 
many systems working together to make the home a safe, 
healthful, and pleasant place in which to live. For example, 
one system is made up of the members of the family work- 
ing together to produce goods and services. Another system 
helps the members of the family to make rules, and another 
enables the members to communicate with and understand 
each other. All the systems—including the heating system, 
the water system, the electrical system, and the like—must 


work together to meet the family’s goal. Then discuss how 
the city also contains many systems to make the city a safe, 
healthful, and pleasant place in which to live. Review with 
the students some of the ancient cities and help them to 
understand that systems such as the following were needed 
in order for them to exist: 

e System of food production. An agricultural surplus was 
necessary in order for cities to exist, because people living 
in cities depend on others for food. 

e@ System of specialization. People living in cities special- 
ize in producing goods and services and depend on one 
another to meet their wants and needs. 


e Market system. When people specialize in producing 
goods and services, they need a marketplace where they 
can meet and exchange their goods and services. 

e Transportation system. People living in cities need ways 
to transport goods within the city, between cities, and 
between the city and the country, because they depend 
on trade or the exchange of goods. 


e@ System of government. People living in cities need a 
system of rules to guide their actions, because they live 
close to each other. 


e@ System of communication. People living in cities need a 
language to enable them to communicate with each other 
and a system of writing to record business dealings, to 
provide written laws, and to help communicate ideas. 


Then help the students relate these systems to systems in 
cities today. Ask questions such as the following: 

e Where is the food produced that the people eat? 

What are some of the different jobs in the city? 

What kinds of markets are found in the city? 

What means of transportation are used in the city? 

Why do people in the city need a legal system? 

How does having a writing system facilitate communica- 
tion in the city? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some systems that made the existence of cities possible. 


Major Idea C: Cities change over time. 


1. 


Ze 


To demonstrate that cities change over time, invite a long- 
time resident of the students’ own city or town to speak to 
them about the changes he has observed. If the students do 
not live in or near a city, they should invite a member of 
their community who has been a city resident to speak to the 
class. Help them develop questions such as the following to 
ask the speaker: 

@ How many years have you lived in this city? 

e@ What did the city look like when you first came here? 

e How has the city changed since you first came here? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a short essay describing some of the changes that have 
taken place in their own city or town. 


To illustrate that advances in technology help change cities 
over time, show the students pictures or sketches illustrating 
what cities looked like fifty to a hundred years ago. (Pictorial 
history books are good sources for these pictures.) Then dis- 
cuss some of the ways in which the appearance of cities has 
changed. Ask questions such as the following: 

e How did the invention of the elevator help change the 
appearance of cities? (Jt made skyscrapers practical; 
more people could work in skyscrapers; more transporta- 
tion was needed to carry them back and forth from their 
home to their offices.) 

e How did the invention of the automobile change the ap- 
pearance of cities? (More roads, safety measures, and 
parking facilities were needed; cities spread out; air pol- 
lution problems increased.) 

e How did the invention of electricity change the appear- 
ance of cities? (Clean factories could be built closer to 
homes, more industrial parks could be planned, and resi- 
dential communities could collect more tax money with- 
out risking problems connected with old-fashioned fac- 
tories.) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the ways in which cities have changed because of 
advances in technology. 


3. To show that cities are changing because of the increasing 
number of people moving from rural or small town areas to 
urban areas, discuss with the students some of the changes 
they would expect their city to make if its population were 
to increase suddenly. Use questions such as the following 
as a guide for class discussion: 
© How might housing change if more people lived in the 

city? Would there be more houses? Would there be dif- 
ferent kinds of housing? 

e Would the city need more schools and teachers? More 
stores and offices? Why? 

e@ Would more streets and parking lots be needed? More 
buses? 

e Would more policemen and firemen be needed? Would 
other government workers be needed? 

e@ What are some of the differences in adjustments to life 
in your city that people moving from rural areas and 
people moving from small towns would have to make? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the ways in which cities change to meet the needs of 

their growing populations. 





PLAY 





STARTING TOWNS AND CITIES 
by Leon Trachtman 


CAST ; 
NARRATOR OTHER FARMERS 
HUNTER POTTER 
Two WHEAT FARMERS METALWORKER 
BARLEY FARMER CuHorus (Audience) 


The narrator is the link between the players and the audience. 
He can walk about freely and talk to both players and audience. 
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Some lines are left blank: at these points the audience is supposed 
to speak out and participate in the play. 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


HUNTER: 


NARRATOR: 


HUNTER: 


NARRATOR: 
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Hello! We’re going to have a play today. This 
is a funny kind of play. We don’t know ex- 
actly how it’s going to end. We don’t know 
exactly what everyone in the play is going to 
say. You (points to audience) have an im- 
portant part to play. You will have to talk and 
ask questions. I'll tell you when. In this play 
we are going to try to find out how and why 
cities began. You know, there were people on 
earth long before there were cities. These peo- 
ple were mostly wanderers. They had no 
houses or farms. What did they eat? 


(Narrator calls on the audience for two or 
three answers. Then the hunter appears.) 


Wait! Here is one of these people. Let’s listen. 


Hunt, hunt, hunt. Sometimes I get so tired of 
hunting. The deer springs away into the 
woods. The rabbit runs into the bushes. The 
bear turns on me with fierce teeth and claws. 
Yet I must keep on. It is the only way I can 
get meat. 


Where do you live, hunter? 


I live wherever I can find shelter. I must fol- 
low the animals. Some nights I am very far 
from where I started to hunt in the morning. 
So I sleep in caves and under trees. 


(To audience) What does the hunter eat 
when he cannot catch any animals? 


AUDIENCE: 


HUNTER: 


NARRATOR: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 1: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


W. FARMER 1: 


W. FARMER 2: 


W. FARMER 1: 


W. FARMER 2: 


(Answers: The hunter gathers wild fruit and 
nuts.) 


Almost every day I must go out to hunt ani- 
mals or gather food. Sometimes, though, I 
bring back enough meat to last my family 
two or three days. Then we can rest awhile. 
We sit around the fire and talk. I draw pic- 
tures on the wall of our cave. These pictures 
are to help me have a good hunt next time. 


(Hunter exits.) 
After a long time, people learned to farm. 


(Two wheat farmers enter.) 
How is your wheat? 


Up to my waist, and strong and green. How 
is yours? 


The same. Maybe even a little higher. Yes, I 
think higher. I planted my wheat earlier than 
you. 


Yes. My field was too wet. Yours is higher 
and drier. 


What does your family eat these days? 


We still have a little wheat from last year. It 
is running out, though. We may not have 
enough to feed us until this year’s crop is 
ready. 


W. FARMER |: 


W. FARMER 2: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


W. FARMER 2: 


W. FARMER |: 


W. FARMER 2: 


W. FARMER 1: 


W. FARMER 2: 


NARRATOR: 


Well, my wheat will be ripe before yours. 
Maybe I can lend you some until yours is 
ripe. Will ten baskets be enough to keep you 
for awhile? 


Oh yes. And when my wheat ripens, I will 
pay you back eleven baskets. 


(To audience) Why is he going to pay back 
an extra basket of wheat? 


(Answers: The first farmer is making a sacri- 
fice; he could be using the wheat himself. The 
extra basket is the second farmer’s way of 
repaying the loan with interest.) 


You know, my neighbor on the other side of 
the stream will also run out of wheat before 
his crop ripens. Will you have enough to lend 
him some too? 


I think so. But will he pay it back the same 
way? 


Oh, I’m sure he will. 

Well, Pll let you know when my wheat is 
ready. Then we can all meet at my farm, and 
I will lend you and your neighbor the wheat. 
Good; [ll wait to hear from you. 

(Wheat farmers exit.) 

Do the wheat farmers have anything to ex- 


change? If one farmer lends wheat to be repaid 
later, is that trading? 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


W. FARMER 1: 


W. FARMER 2: 


BARLEY 
FARMER: 


W. FARMER |: 


W. FARMER 2: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 1: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 2: 


B. FARMER: 


(Answers: Talks about whether the lending 
of wheat constitutes trade.) 


Down the river there is a large field. A new 
farmer moves to that field and plants barley. 


(The barley farmer enters and begins hoeing. 
The two wheat farmers enter.) 


(To Wheat Farmer 2) That doesn’t look like 
wheat growing there. 


No, but that man looks like a farmer. He’s 
weeding his field. 

Hello! Do you live around here? 

Oh, hello. Yes, we have farms up the river. 


Hi! We were just wondering what you're 
growing here. 


This is barley. Don’t you grow barley on your 
farms? 


No, we grow wheat. 


Wheat? Never heard of it. I thought every- 
body grew barley. 


That’s funny; we thought everybody grew 
wheat. What’s barley? 


Barley is—ah—um—well, it’s barley. You 
know—the stuff farmers farm. The food every- 
body eats. 


Sil 


W. FARMER 1: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 2: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 1: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 1: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 2: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 1: 
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We don’t eat it. Whatever it is. Uh—is it 
good? 


Good? Sure it’s good. Is wheat good? 


Of course it’s good. If it weren’t, would every- 
body eat it? 


Well, I don’t eat it. Can you save it to eat all 
through the winter? 


Naturally. But can you grind barley and make 
it into flour? We do that with wheat all the 
time. 


Well, certainly. Then we use the flour to bake 
bread. 


Do you—uh—do you have any barley you— 
uh—you might want to trade for wheat? Of 
course, wheat is better to eat. But I would 
kind of like to taste barley, just for the fun 
of it. 


Well, I don’t know. Barley is really so good I 
don’t know if I want to trade any. But since 
you want some so badly, I might find a little 
that I could trade. I guess I’d need about 
three baskets of your wheat for one basket of 
my barley. 


What! 


Well. . 


I was going to offer you one basket of wheat 
for three of barley! 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 1: 


B. FARMER: 


W. FARMER 2: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


FARMERS: 


But you’re the one who wanted to make a 
trade—not me! 


Oh, I guess you’re right. Well . . . since I am 
curious about your barley, how about two 
baskets of wheat for one basket of barley? 


All right; it’s a deal. 


I want to try some barley too. Let’s meet back 
here tomorrow with our grain. Then we can 
all do our trading. 


(All exit.) 


Let’s suppose the wheat farmers like barley 
and the barley farmer likes wheat. Let’s sup- 
pose other farmers are interested in trading 
crops. One might bring squash and want to 
trade for carrots. Another wants barley for 
his potatoes. Another wants squash for his 
barley. Let’s suppose all the farmers in this 
neighborhood gather at this spot every week 
to do this trading. What would we have? 


(Answer: The farmers would have a trading 
place, a market.) 


One day there was a lot of trading going on... . 


(The two wheat farmers, the barley farmer, 
and two other farmers enter.) 


(All talk at once.) No, I won’t give any wheat 
for that cabbage. This is better squash than 
you can get anyplace else. Well, carrots haven’t 
done at all well this year. Need any beets? 


POTTER: 


FARMER IL: 


FARMER 2: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 3: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 1: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 2: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 3: 


(The farmers have trouble handling their 
produce and grain. Vegetables are just handed 
back and forth. Baskets are used for grain, 
but there are not enough of them. A potter 
wanders on, pulling a wagonload of pots.) 


My, you gentlemen are busy trading! 

Of course we are. We trade here every week. 
Do you have something to trade? 

Yes, Ido have something to trade. 


(Looks into the pots.) But there’s nothing 
here! 


No, there is no wheat or corn or cabbage. I 
am here to trade these pots. 


Pots? 


Yes. I spend my days making strong and beau- 
tiful pots. They are the kinds of pots that you 
need for carrying and storing grain and vege- 
tables and water. I used to farm, but now I 
spend all my time making pots. 


Well, I do need something for carrying my 
barley. What do you want for that large red 
pot there? 


You say you have barley? I think about two 
baskets of barley would buy that pot. 


Would you take three cabbages for that small 
brown pot? 


POTTER: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 1: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 2: 


POTTER: 


NARRATOR: 


How about four? 


(The farmers and the potter keep talking in 
soft voices. Pots and produce begin to change 
hands.) 


(To audience) How does the potter feed his 
family, since he does not farm? 


(Answers: Since the farmers produce more 
than they can use, the potter can spend his 
time making pots to trade for food.) 


(By now, all his pots have been traded.) Gen- 
tlemen, next week I will be here again. Tell 
all your friends. I will have all kinds of pots— 
Wait! 


What is it? 
You say you always come to this place? 
Always. 


Do you know what I am going to do? Ill 
bring my potter’s wheel here and build my 
workshop at this spot. There is good clay at 
the riverbank. There is plenty of water. I will 
make my pots here and have them waiting 
for you each week when you bring your vege- 
tables and grain. 


(All exit except the potter.) 
And so the potter lived at the trading place of 
the farmers. One day a metalworker wandered 


past the potter’s workshop. 
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METALWORKER: 


POTTER: 


METALWORKER: 


POTTER: 


METALWORKER: 


FARMER 1: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 2: 


POTTER: 


METALWORKER: 


FARMER 3: 


METALWORKER: 
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(Metalworker enters.) 

Hello! Is this a potter’s shop? 

It is. What is your trade? 

I am a metalworker. I can make anything you 
want out of iron or copper or brass. Tell me, 
potter, who buys your pots? 

Many farmers come here every week to trade 
their crops. I sell my pots for wheat and cab- 
bage and barley. 

Do you need some iron knives or other tools? 
Does your wagon need metal rims on its 
wheels? I can make them for you if you give 
me some of your pots. You see, I need pots 
for water, pots for holding metal ore—all 
sorts of pots. 

(The farmers enter.) 

Hello, potter. Do you have new pots today? 
Indeed I do. 

Who is your friend? 

He is a metalworker. 

Do all you farmers use wooden plows? 


Of course we do. And we each make our own. 


In a place I have just come from, the farmers 
are all using plows tipped with iron. These 


FARMER 4: 


METALWORKER: 


FARMER 1: 


METALWORKER: 


FARMER 1: 


METALWORKER: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


plows are sharper and stronger than the wood- 
en ones. And they don’t wear out as quickly. 


Can you make these metal-tipped plows? 
Certainly. I can make many things of metal. 


How much wheat would you want for a metal- 
tipped plow? 


I would need . . . three baskets. 
That is a lot of wheat. 


But my plow would help you grow more 
wheat, and you wouldn’t have to spend so 
much time repairing your plows. 


(All the farmers, the metalworker, and the 
potter start chattering and trading.) 


How busy they all are! Where do you suppose 
the metalworker is going to build his shop? 


(Answers) 


Now, with a potter’s shop and a metalworking 
shop and a large open space for the farmers 
to display their goods, we had quite a market. 
When the farmers came, they stayed all day. 
They got hungry and thirsty. One day a cook 
came to the market and saw all the farmers. 
He knew how to prepare food and how to 
make refreshing drinks. What do you suppose 
he did? 


(Answers) 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


What other workers might want to settle here? 


(Answers: Weavers, basketmakers, black- 
smiths, carpenters, barrelmakers, wagon 
builders, millers, and so on) 


The trading place attracted more and more 
farmers and craftsmen, and slowly grew into 
a town. Let’s think about some of the things 
that helped the town get started: 

Food was very important. By farming, 
men could stay in one place. They no longer 
had to move around to hunt animals or to 
gather fruits and nuts. 

By growing grain, farmers could store food 
through the winter. So they could stay in the 
same place all year round. 

By growing extra food, the farmers had 
something to use for trading. Craftsmen could 
settle in the place and spend their time mak- 
ing goods the farmers wanted. The farmers 
traded food for goods. The craftsmen traded 
goods for food. What other things helped the 
town grow? 


(Continues the discussion: the river could 
be used for water and for transportation; 
there were natural resources such as clay and 
metal ore; the place was not hard to get to, 
and travelers often passed through.) 


As the town grew, people found they needed 
a new way to do their trading. 


FARMER: 


WEAVER: 


FARMER: 


WEAVER: 


FARMER: 


WEAVER: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


(A weaver enters and begins working at his 
loom.) 


(A farmer enters.) 


Good morning, weaver. Will you make me 
enough cloth for five shirts? 


Certainly, farmer. Will you pay me fifteen 
straw baskets? 


But I don’t make baskets. I spend all my time 
growing wheat. I will give you three baskets 
of wheat for the cloth. 

I don’t need any more wheat. Too many farm- 
ers have been paying me in wheat or barley. 
Now I want baskets to hold all that grain. 
But I tell you, ’m not a basketmaker! 
Sorry. No baskets, no cloth. 


(The farmer and the weaver exit arguing.) 


What else was needed so that the town could 
keep growing? What could people do? 


(Answers. Narrator leads discussion of the 
need for a medium of exchange—clamshells, 
white stones, iron knives, money of some 


kind.) 


END 


5) 


UNIT ONE: WHAT IS A CITY? 


Structure of the Unit 


This unit introduces the students to the study of urban life and 
some of its problems. Chapter 1 presents the city as composed of 
many systems, an important concept because of its relationship 
to subsequent chapters. Relate this study to systems analysis 
developed previously in OUR WORKING WORLD, Families and 
OuR WORKING WORLD, Neighborhoods. 

Chapter 1 introduces the students to the idea that the city itself 
constitutes a system. Make sure they understand that all systems 
in a city must work together to keep it functioning properly. 

Students will study facets of the economic system in Chapter 2. 
Help them understand that man’s desire to trade has been basic in 
his move to urbanization. 

Chapter 3 introduces students to trade of a different nature— 
the trading of ideas. “The City: Marketplace of Ideas” extends 
this concept, which the students first studied in Level 2, Unit Five. 

Chapter 4 discusses the problems of political systems in metro- 
politan areas. Again students should relate ideas learned previ- 
ously to the ones in this chapter. In Level 1 they studied the im- 
portance of rule making and the relationship of families to govern- 
ment. In Level 2 they learned how the political and legal systems 
were related to neighborhoods. 

Finally, there are two city features, Athens and Peking. Stu- 
dents should be able to contrast the systems described with those 
studied in earlier chapters and with those in their own city. 


Unit Activity 


To introduce Unit One, provide the students with a large map of 
their own city or town and the surrounding area. Have them 
locate their school neighborhood on the map. Then, as they study 
the chapters in Unit One, have them locate various landmarks 
and areas in their city on it. Some suggestions for the map: 
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Chapter 1. Locate areas and neighborhoods such as downtown, 
industrial areas, residential and ethnic neighborhoods. 

Chapter 2. Locate buildings and areas related to the city’s eco- 
nomic activities, such as a stock exchange, a wholesale produce 
market, a factory and warehouse district, airports and highways. 
Chapter 3. Locate cultural, educational, and recreational centers, 
such as parks, museums, libraries, schools, and radio stations. 
Chapter 4. Locate some of the government buildings in the city. 
As the students study this unit they should be able to locate on 
the map various landmarks and areas in their own city or town. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn 

to pages 92 and 93 in the text and answer the questions under 

the heading “What Did You Learn?” The questions and accom- 
panying responses are as follows: 

1. Below are pictures which show parts of six city systems. 
Identify each system. Now explain how each system helps a 
city. (Pupils’ responses should indicate awareness of the fol- 
lowing points. Top row, left to right: a sociological system 
contains people with the same goals or interests; an economic 
system is the way a city produces and trades goods and serv- 
ices; a political system is the way people choose their law- 
makers. Bottom row: A cultural system offers a way to 
express ideas; a natural system is the natural environment 
which helps a city survive; a legal system allows a city to 
solve conflicts and enforce laws.) 

2. Decide whether the people in these pictures are looking for 
ideas, exchanging ideas, or spreading ideas. (Left: exchang- 
ing; middle: spreading; right: looking for) 

3. Governments help people in many ways. Explain how a gov- 
ernment is helping people in each of these pictures. (Left: 
the government looks after the safety of the people; middle: 


government keeps the city clean and healthy; right: govern- 

ment provides transportation for citizens.) 

e@ What are the most important ideas which the citizens of 
Athens contributed to making their city great? (Answers 
may vary, but should include ideas of freedom of expres- 
sion, law and order, and education.) 

e What are some of the reasons why life in present-day 
Peking is an improvement over life in the past? (Answers 
may vary, but should indicate that Peking today offers 
security to its working people.) 

As a result of the activities that were covered throughout 

this unit, the students should be able to answer the ques- 

tions that appear on this page. 


Long-Term Activities 


ik. 


To understand the concept that cities can be located in time, 
the students should prepare a time line that includes all the 
cities discussed in their text. The time line should be based 
on the concept of “parents ago” (each “parent ago” repre- 
sents about a thirty-year span). To help the students under- 
stand this concept, ask how old they are, how old their 
parents are, and how old their grandparents are. Explain that 
children, parents, and grandparents are different generations 
of a family and that each generation belongs to a different 
age group, the difference in age being about thirty years. 
Explain that we can measure time by how many generations 
ago or “parents ago” something happened. 


Generation Parents ago Years ago 
Great-grandparents 3 90 
Grandparents 2 60 
Parents 1 30 
Children 0 now 


Then explain that their time line should read from left to 
right, starting with the oldest city. Have them divide the line 
into three major time periods as listed below. Point out that 
cities will appear on the life at one of their peaks of develop- 
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ment. Then have them identify each section of the line with 

a different color and include the following: 

e@ Cities That Are Old—Babylon (120 parents ago), 
Mohenjo-Daro (120 parents ago), Jerusalem (116 par- 
ents ago), Athens (73 parents ago), Rome (56 parents 
ago), Tikal (43 parents ago) 

@ Cities That Are Not So Old—Bruges (17 parents ago), 
Hong Kong (6 parents ago), Manchester (5 parents ago), 
Vienna (5 parents ago), Paris (4 parents ago), Salt Lake 
City (4 parents ago) 

@ Cities That Are New—Canberra (3 parents ago), Magni- 
togorsk (2 parents ago), Brasilia (now), Ciudad Guyana 
(now) 

As the year progresses, the students should be able to use the 

time line to determine the relative ages of the cities discussed 

in their text. 


To illustrate some of the aspects of the city, read to the 
class the words of the song “What Is a City?” (pages 19 
through 21). Discuss each stanza with the students. 

e@ Stanza 1 introduces the physical elements of the city, 
but emphasizes the human aspect of the city as a place 
where people live together and divide their labor. 

e Stanza 2 shows the city as a marketplace where people 
buy and sell goods and services. 

e Stanza 3 discusses the location of cities and the need for 
transportation. 

e Stanza 4 focuses on the origin of cities, emphasizing the 
need for a food surplus, tools, and rules. 

e Stanza 5 points out that cities are not all alike and that the 
quality of a city’s life depends on its people. 

Teach the class how to sing the song and have them sing 

it as a theme song as they continue their study of cities 

(see in particular “Dots on the Earth” and Chapters 1, 2, 7, 

and 11). The music is on pages 300-301. 

As they conclude each chapter to which the song is appli- 

cable, the students should be able to relate the meaning of 

the lyrics to the ideas presented in the chapter. 
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CHAPTER 1: A City Is a System 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread A City Is a System 
pp. 24-25 pp. 41-42/1 





Problems Book 


Workers in the City’s System: 
p.9 p. 42/2 





Filmstrip 
What Is a City? 7 SMe aR 
ep peaals a 





MAJOR IDEAS 


A. The city is made up of many systems. 





Summary: The city is made up of many 
different systems. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-5: Other Map study: Locating cities and 
Orientation towns p. 45/3 


See B-6: Other 





System See A-2: Problems Book See B-4: Creative Dramatics 


Orientation See A-8: Other See B-7: Problems Book 


Research See B-2: Community Resources 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 











Stories and 
Poems 


Story: What Numbers Can Tell 
Us About Cities pp. 43-44/9 













Charades: Specialists in 
economic system p. 45/4 


Creative 
Dramatics 











ART AND MUSIC 


Song: “What Is a City?” 
p. 42/4 

Art: Mural showing natural 
system pp. 42-43/6 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Survey: Factors that draw Field trip: School neighborhood 
Resources people to cities pp. 44-45/2 p. 47/4 
Speakers: Cultural customs or 
special hobbies pp. 45-46/5 





Discussion: Natural system Game; Solving transportation Show pictures: Different neigh- 


p. 42/5 and communication problems borhoods pp. 46-47/2 


Show pictures: City scenes p. 46/6 
p. 43/7 

Comparison: City systems 
p. 43/8 
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CHAPTER 1: A City Is a System 


Statement to the Teacher 


If your students studied OUR WoRKING WoRLD, Families or 
OuR WorKING WorLD, Neighborhoods in previous years, they 
should be familiar with the concept of systems, especially as 
related to the study of families and neighborhoods. Build on 
these ideas and extend them to the study of cities. 

Each city contains many systems that are designed to help the 
residents of the city meet their goals. There are many specialists 
in each of the city systems who have the responsibility of keep- 
ing the systems functioning properly. Many are mentioned in the 
text and in the stories in this guide. If possible, help your students 
find similar specialists in their own city. 

How well city residents and specialists define their goals and 
how well the systems function and interact play a major role in 
determining whether those living in cities have the opportunity to 
lead happy, productive lives. 


Vocabulary 
alderman environment, environmental 
behavior ethnic 
benefits exchange 
circuit court government 
citizen harmony 
city council justice 
commission man-made 
communication mutual 
community neighborhood 
costs opportunity 
customs respect 
development services 
ecologist society 
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suburb natural 

system, subsystem political 
cultural sociological 
economic transportation 
legal well-being 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
Lp Text, City Is'aSystem’": 2 5: eae ees = A-1 
2: PB; Wotkers in’ the City's Systems 722-2... A-2 
3: TRG, 800g oases eco vce « ates Sear ae Stee LT-2 
4. Filmstrip, “What.Is.a‘City 27 og 3 o\aeeeome tere A-3 
5: ‘TRGS comparison i mrysce oe ce ieee A-8 
6. Text, “Chicago: People and Systems” ......... B-1 
1 PB, “Changes in One System Can Cause Changes 

in} Other Systems) 01 |." <n eg eee B-7 
8. Text, -The Many Faces of the City’ i157, ..-. - C-1 
9 PB; Mutual Respect. the Citye] eee ee C-3 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Terkel, Studs. Division Street: America. New York: Random 
House. Interviews with Chicagoans present a cross-section of a 
big-city population. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Child Study Association of New York. Round About the City. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. Ten stories about events that 
are part of growing up in a metropolis. 

Grifalconi, Ann. City Rhythms. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
A boy learns to hear the music of the city in the sounds and 
rhythms of its people at work. 


Hall, Natalie. The World in a City Block. New York: Viking. 
A boy who longs to go to sea with his older brother discovers 
that he has the world in his own city block. 

Jupo, Frank. Walls, Gates, and Avenues: The Story of the Town. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. A survey of cities from 
the first towns to the modern metropolis. 

Kohn, Walter and Marian. Chicago: Midwestern Giant. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. Narrates the early history of Chicago and 
describes the city as it is today. 

Larrick, Nancy. On City Streets. Philadelphia: Lippincott. A col- 
lection of poems about urban sights and sounds. 

Lenski, Lois. City Poems. New York: Walck. Poems about the 
excitement and events of city living. 

Maher, John E., and Symmes, S. Stowell. Ideas About Others 
and You. New York: Watts. Definitions and descriptions of 
systems including the natural, political, and economic systems. 

Martin, Patricia Miles. The Rice Bowl Pet. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. A boy who longs for a pet must analyze his city 
environment and decide what pet can best adapt to it. 

Pitt, Valerie. Let’s Find Out About the City. New York: Watts. 
An impressionistic view of the elements of a city. 

Rhodes, Dorothy. How to Read a City Map. Los Angeles: Elk 
Grove Press. The reader studies aerial photographs and simple 
maps of the same urban area to discover how streets, buildings, 
and other features are shown on maps. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina. Let’s Look Under the City. New 
York: William R. Scott. Shows underground systems that pro- 
vide water, electricity, gas, and other services for people who 
live in a city. 

Schueler, Nancy O., and Feldstein, Mark. City Motion. New 
York: John Day. A photographic survey of the city. 


FILMS 
Cities and Utilities: Our Public Utility System. 8 min., 16mm, 


color. McGraw-Hill Films. Explains the systems that provide 
city residents with essential services. 


Pat Explores His City. 14 min., 16mm, color. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corp. Views the different areas that 
make up a city—downtown, industrial, residential. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Living in a Big City. Jam Handy Organization. Depiets elements 
of a city—tall buildings, traffic, people. 

Neighborhoods in the City. Coronet Films. The city is shown as a 
complex of different neighborhoods. 

Parts of the City. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. A 
case-study approach to urban geography. 

The Skyscraper. Denoyer-Geppert. Follows the construction of a 
modern office building and explains reasons for expanding 
upward in a metropolis. 

Systems in Our City. Set. McGraw-Hill Films. Each filmstrip in 
the set deals with a different urban system: “Getting Goods and 
Services,” “Manufacturing,” “Postal,” “Service Workers,” 
“Gas,” “Electricity,” “Water and Sewage.” 

Understanding the City. Series. Eye Gate House. The series looks 
at large, medium-sized, and small cities—revealing that cities 
everywhere have common strengths and weaknesses. Individual 
titles: “Taking a Walk in the City,” “What’s in a City?,” “Cities 
Are Different,” “Where Does the City Stop?,” “The Communi- 
ties in a City,” “The Ever-Changing City.” 


ACTIVITIES 
Major Idea A: The city is made up of many systems. 


1. To demonstrate that the city is made up of many different 
systems working together, have the students read “A City 
Is a System,” on pages 24 through 25 in the text. Help them 
relate the concept of cities and systems with what they have 
already learned about family and neighborhood systems in 
Levels 1 and 2. The following can be used as a guide for 
class discussion. 
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a. You each belong to a system called a family. Who else 
belongs to this system? (Other family members) How do 
the members of your family help one another? What hap- 
pens if family members do not help one another? Do 
members of your family have certain duties? What hap- 
pens if they do not carry out their duties? (Point out that 
the family is a system made up of parts that work to- 
gether and that the system as a whole is affected by the 
behavior of individual members. ) 

b. Your family belongs to a larger system called a neighbor- 
hood. Who else belongs to the neighborhood system? 
(Other families) What might families do to help make 
their neighborhood more pleasant to live in? What prob- 
lems might arise if some families do not cooperate with 
other families in the neighborhood? (Reinforce the con- 
cept that the neighborhood is a system made up of parts 
that function together.) 

c. Your neighborhood belongs to a system called a city. The 
city is made up of many different systems that function 
together. Name some of the systems in a city. 

Explain that each system has a particular function for the 

city and the people living in the city. Ask the students ques- 

tions such as the following: 

e@ Why is it important that each system in a city work 
properly? 

e@ Can the city operate well if some of its systems are not 
working properly? 

Reinforce the concept that the city’s systems must interact 
and work properly to maintain the well-being of the city as 
a whole. Then explain that the word well-being establishes a 
goal for the systems. Point out that well-being means differ- 
ent things for different people. Ask the students what well- 
being means to them and list their definitions on the chalk- 
board. Help them reach the conclusion that although well- 
being means different things to different people, all defini- 
tions can be reduced to hopes for a pleasant, safe, and 
healthy life. 
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As aresult of this activity the students should be able to draw 
a simple diagram illustrating some of the systems in their 
city. 


To demonstrate that a city is made up of many different 
systems, have the students complete exercise 1-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To introduce themes related to the nature and development 
of cities, show the class the filmstrip “What Is a City?” 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, read to the class 
the words of the song or have them sing the song “What Is 
a City?” (see long-term activity 2, page 37). Emphasize 
stanzas 1 and 5. 


To define the natural system of a city, have the students use 

their imagination to answer the following questions: 

e@ Imagine what our city looks like. Name some man-made 
and some natural features that you see. 

e@ Imagine what our city would look like if everything built 
by man suddenly disappeared. What would you see? 
(Natural features only) 

e Can you imagine a city with no land? no water? no air? 
(No) Emphasize the fact that every city has a natural 
system and that the natural system includes land, air, and 
water. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a short paragraph describing the things that make up 

the city’s natural system. 


To illustrate that the city has a natural system that man can 
change by using tools and machines, have the students paint 
a mural showing a city before and after people settled there. 
You could divide the class into two groups to draw the 
two sections of the mural. The first section should show the 
land in its natural state—for example: hills, trees, bushes, a 
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river. The second section should show the land after man 

has changed it with his tools and machines—for example: 

buildings, roads, parking lots, automobiles, parks, factories. 

Bulldozers and cranes can be shown to indicate ongoing 

change, and smog and water pollution to indicate some of the 

costs of change. Have the students compare the two sections 
of the mural, making sure that they understand the benefits 
and costs of change. The following questions can be used as 

a guide for class discussion. 

e What is found in both sections of the mural? (Land, 
water, air—the natural system of the city) 

e In what ways is the second section of the mural different 
from the first section of the mural? (Fewer trees; smog, 
polluted water) 

e@ What changes in the second section of the mural has man 
made by using machines and tools? 

e@ Which changes improve the city and which ones do not 
improve the city? 

e@ What needs and wants of the people do these changes 
meet? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a chart listing some of the ways in which man changes 

the natural environment when he builds cities. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, the students can 
look at travel posters or postcards of city scenes and identify 
the ways in which man has changed the natural environment 
in each instance. 


To demonstrate that the many different systems in a city 
must work together properly to keep the city as a whole 
working properly, compare the systems in a high-rise apart- 
ment building with those in a city. Show the students a 
picture of an apartment building or draw one on the chalk- 
board. (Students living in apartment buildings could tell the 
others about their special features. If no students live in 
apartment buildings, describe their special features, includ- 


ing personnel such as the building manager.) Have the 
students pretend that they live in an apartment building. Ask 
them to name some of the systems needed in their building 
to meet their wants and needs. (Electrical system, telephone 
system, elevator system, heating system, plumbing system, 
garbage disposal system, mail system, janitorial system, and 
so on). Ask questions such as the following: 

e Why is it important that a building manager live in a 
high-rise apartment building? (He makes sure that all 
systems are working properly.) 

e@ What problems would occur if the electrical system 
failed? if the elevators broke down? if the heating system 
failed? 

e To whom would you report these problems? (The build- 
ing manager) 

Explain that a city, like a high-rise apartment building, needs 
many systems working together properly to meet the wants 
and needs of the people living in the city. Ask the students 
to name some of the systems in a city. (Power system, trans- 
portation system, legal system, recreational system, mail 
system, educational system, and so on) Point out that people 
are endangered or inconvenienced when any of these systems 
are strained or break down. To emphasize this point, ask 
the students how a power blackout would affect people living 
in a large city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating what would happen if some of the 

systems in their city broke down. 


To demonstrate that certain general characteristics of towns 
and cities can be predicted if the size of the population and 
the geographical area are known, read to the class the story 
“What Numbers Can Tell Us About Cities” (pages 47 
through 48). Help the students discover that the conclu- 
sions drawn from numbers might be generally correct but 
not apply to every city. Then write the population of the 
students’ own community at present, ten years ago, and 
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twenty years ago on the chalkboard and ask the following 

questions: 

e@ Do we live in a town, a small city, a middle-sized city, or 
a big city? (Help the students classify their own com- 
munity.) 

e@ How is life in a small town different from life in a big 
city? 

@ What differences does a community’s size make in the way 
people live, the work they do, the things they do for fun? 

e@ Do cities with the same population occupy the same 
amount of space? (Not necessarily) 

e Is the population of our city increasing, decreasing, or 
remaining the same as the city population (a) ten years 
ago, (b) twenty years ago? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

name at least two ways in which numbers can be useful in 

studying the characteristics of cities and towns. 


Major Idea B: The systems of a city interact and are related to 
the systems of other cities in the nation and in the world. 


1. 
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To demonstrate that the systems in a city depend on the 
people who work within them, have the students read “Chi- 
cago: People and Systems,” on pages 26 through 31. in the 
text. Locate Chicago on a map of the United States and 
point out that Chicago is a seaport even though it is located 
far from the ocean. Then review with the students the fact 
that a city is made up of many systems, including a natural 
system, an economic system, and a political system. Explain 
that these systems function because of the work of the people 
within them. Then use the following questions provided by 
the text as a guide for class discussion: 

a. What is an ecologist? (Explain that an ecologist is a per- 
son who tries to balance the natural system with man- 
made systems. Discuss how H. W. Poston helps the peo- 
ple of Chicago by helping to fight air and water pollution 
in the city.) 


b. What does a grain broker do? (Explain that a grain bro- 
ker buys and sells grain. Discuss how Jordan Hollander’s 
work helps people living throughout the United States by 
helping make it possible for them to buy bread, cereal, 
and other grain products.) 

c. Who do the people on the City Council work for? (Ex- 
plain that these people work for the people living in 
their neighborhoods. Discuss how Anna Langford helps 
the people in her neighborhood by voting for measures 
that would help them and voting against measures that 
would harm them.) 

d. What must a judge think about when he sentences people? 
(Explain that he must think about what is the proper 
penalty for the crime and how long it might take to send 
the criminal back into society as a good citizen. Discuss 
why people are likely to be treated fairly in Judge 
Epton’s court.) 

e. How does Studs Terkel’s work help people? (Explain 
that he helps people in Chicago share ideas. Discuss how 
he works within the cultural system by interviewing peo- 
ple on his radio program and by writing about their ideas 
in his books.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the systems in a city and to explain how people 

keep them working efficiently. 


To show that the city’s cultural and economic systems attract 
people from many places, have the students (if they live in 
an urban area) conduct a survey to find out why their par- 
ents moved to or remained in their ‘city. Help the class 
compose a letter asking parents for this information. Have 
each student take a copy of the letter home. A sample of 
such a letter follows. 

Dear Parents, 

We are studying our city and its people. We want to know 

why people choose to live here. Please answer the follow- 

ing questions to help us in our study. 
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1. Have you always lived in this city? 

2. If you moved here from another area, where did you 
live before? (Give name of city or nearest town.) 

3. If you moved here from another area, why did you 
come? Check the two reasons that were most important 
to you: 

Better jobs 

Better government services 

Better schools 

Better recreation 

Relatives and friends here 
_______ Other reasons (please list) 

4. List two or three reasons why you like living in this 
city. 


5. List two or three reasons why you do not like living in 
this city. 


Thank you very much for your help. 
After the letters have been returned, work with a committee 
to analyze the information. Use the following as guides for 
your analysis: 
Number of parents who have always lived here 
Number of parents who moved here from another area 
Reasons for moving here (list in order of importance) 
Reasons parents enjoy living in this city 
Reasons parents do not like living in this city 
The committee should report their findings to the class. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
discuss their findings at the next PTA meeting and make 
suggestions concerning how the community can help solve 
the problems of the city. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, you could have the 
students make a map display of the towns and cities their 
parents moved away from. Colored pins can be used to 
locate the towns and cities on the map. 


To demonstrate that many different specialists work within 
the economic system of a city, have the students play 
charades in which the object of the game is to guess the 
occupation of the specialist being pantomimed. The entire 
class or small groups of students can play this game. Give 
each participant a slip of paper naming the specialist whose 
job he is to pantomime for the others. After each perfor- 
mance have the class guess who the specialist is and whether 
he is most likely to work in the city or in the country. As 
the game continues, the students should realize that most 
specialists work in the city. The following specialists are 
easily pantomimed and, unless otherwise indicated, work 
mainly in towns and cities. 


doctor editor 

nurse jeweler 

fireman typist 

musician plumber 

barber baker 

butcher waiter 

banker theater usher 

florist taxicab driver 
policeman photographer 

moving man lumberman (country) 
salesclerk farmer (country) 
scientist mailman (city or country) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the kinds of jobs that various specialists perform in 
the city. 


To demonstrate that people with different customs, ideas, 
and talents contribute to the cultural system of a city, invite 
guest speakers to talk to your class. 

a. If possible, invite persons with different ethnic back- 
grounds to describe some of the customs they observe 
with their families. Each speaker should discuss how his 
ideas about family, opportunity, and success differ from 
those of people who are not part of his ethnic group. 
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b. Invite persons with special vocational interests or 
special hobbies to describe their work. Some possible 
speakers are a volunteer community worker, an artist, a 
shopowner, a zoo or museum official. Prepare the stu- 
dents for the guest speakers by providing questions such 
as the following: 

e How did you become interested in this kind of work? 

e@ Do you work alone or work with others interested in 
the same kind of work? 

@ Would you be able to do this work if you did not live 
in the city? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a scrapbook of drawings and newspaper or magazine 

articles on the theme “People With Different Customs, Ideas, 
and Talents Work and Live in the City.” 


To show that the systems of one city are related to those in 
other cities through transportation and communication, play 
a game with the students, using a map of the United States 
or a world map. Locate a city on the map and suggest a 
problem involving transportation to or communication with 
this city. Ask the students how the problem might be solved 
through use of a means of transportation or communication. 
Samples of problems follow. 

e What means of transportation should I use to visit my 
aunt in Dallas, Texas? (Airline, railroads, highways) 

@ What means of communication should I use to wish my 
grandmother in New Orleans a happy birthday? (Mail, 
telephone, telegraph) 

Continue the game until a variety of transportation and com- 

munication systems have been named. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a map display showing communication and transporta- 

tion systems between two major cities. 


To demonstrate that changes in one system can cause 
changes in other systems in the city, have the students com- 
plete exercise 1-B in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: The city contains a system of neighborhoods that 
interact and that contain subsystems. 
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To demonstrate that the city contains a system of neighbor- 
hoods, have the students read “The Many Faces of the 
City,” on pages 32 through 35 in the text. Display a large 
map of Chicago and locate the various neighborhoods 
described on the map. Then discuss questions such as the 
following with the class: 

e@ What kinds of neighborhoods are located near the center 
of the city? (LaSalle Street—banks and office buildings; 
Grant Park—museums and parks; Michigan Avenue— 
fine shops and restaurants) 

e@ Where are many big apartment buildings located? Why 
do many people like living in this area? (Lake Shore 
Drive—people like living near the lake.) 

e@ Where are many neighborhoods with small shops, restau- 
rants, and houses located? (West side of Chicago) 
Where are many small factories located? (North and west 
sides of the city) Where are the suburbs located? (Point 
out that the suburbs surround the city on three sides.) 

e@ Where are the black neighborhoods located? (On the 
west and south sides of the city) 

@ Does Chinatown cover a large area? (No—only several 
blocks) 

e@ Which neighborhoods often contain people with the same 
background or interest? (Ethnic neighborhoods, univer- 
sity neighborhoods, and so on) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe some of the neighborhoods located in Chicago and 

to conclude that the people there have a wide choice of 
neighborhoods to live in or visit. 


To demonstrate that the city is made up of many different 
kinds of neighborhoods, show the students pictures of 
neighborhoods where many people of one ethnic group, age 
group, or income level live. Good sources for such photo- 
graphs are household and gardening magazines, architectural 
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books and magazines, and books about urban problems. 

Photographs can be chosen to illustrate differences between 

the following kinds of neighborhoods: 

e Neighborhoods where poor people live 

e@ Neighborhoods where wealthy people live 

@ Neighborhoods where mainly young and unmarried peo- 
ple live 

e Neighborhoods where people with the same ethnic back- 
ground live 

If the photographs of some neighborhoods do not show any 

people, you could have the students make inferences about 

the people living there. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several ways in which people living in different neighbor- 

hoods can differ from one another. 


To demonstrate that mutual respect is necessary for people 
to live together in harmony in the city, have the students 
complete exercise 1-C in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that a neighborhood system has a subsystem 

of buildings, take the class on a walk around the school 

neighborhood. Prepare the students by discussing what they 

should be looking for during the walk. Point out that the 

neighborhood system is made up of many subsystems such as 

buildings, streets, stores, and families. Write the following 

questions on the chalkboard and explain that they should be 

able to answer these questions after the walk. 

e Are most of the buildings homes, apartment buildings, 
stores, or offices? 

e Are most of the buildings large or small? 

e Are most of the buildings old or new? well kept or run- 
down? 

e Are the buildings built close together, or are there many 
open spaces and yards? 

e@ What do the buildings indicate about the people living in 
the neighborhood? 

On returning to the classroom discuss these questions with 


the students and list their observations on the chalkboard. 
As a result of this activity each student should be able to 
draw a picture and write a caption giving his impression of 
what he observed during the walk. 


STORY 


WHAT NUMBERS CAN TELL US ABOUT CITIES 
by Irving Morrissett 


Numbers are useful in talking and learning about cities. Let’s 
look at some of the most important of these numbers. 

A very important number tells us how many people live in a 
city. Let’s think about some of the places where people live. 

Imagine a place where there are some warehouses, a small 
factory, a post office, and several hundred houses. One thousand 
people live here. Most people would call this a town, but not 
many would call it a city. 

At another place, where a river flows into the ocean, there are 
docks where fishermen bring in their boats. Nearby are several 
small factories where fish are put in cans. There are many stores 
and houses. Ten thousand people live here. Is this a city? Most 
people would call a place with ten thousand people a city—but 
a small city. 

In the middle of a rolling green countryside, there is a place 
with many hundreds of stores and many small factories. Long 
streets are lined with houses. One hundred thousand people live 
in these houses. Everyone would agree that this is a city—a 
middle-sized city. 

In another place, by the ocean, tall office buildings and huge 
modern hotels reach up into the sky. Stores and houses and wide 
avenues stretch for miles along the shore. People come from all 
over the United States to vacation here. A million people live 
here. This can certainly be called a large city. 

In yet another place a great river comes down to a bay that 
leads to the ocean. Huge buildings are clustered on a large island. 
Across the water in one direction are other large buildings and 
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apartment houses. In another direction are still more buildings. 
In this city there are more than eight million people. Such a very 
large city is sometimes called a metropolis. 

So you see, the number of people living in a place can help 
determine whether or not that place is a city. 

The more people a city has, the more space it needs. Numbers 
can tell us many things about the space in a city. 

A measure that works well in measuring the space in a city is 
the square mile. This is a square with a mile on each side. A 
small city may have only two or three square miles of land. A 
large city, if we include the suburbs, may cover a thousand or 
more square miles. 

Now let’s put these two numbers together—the number of 
people and the number of square miles—and see what they can 
tell us about cities. Let’s imagine two cities, one with 10 square 
miles and the other with 20. We would expect the second city to 
have more people in it. Sometimes this is so, but in this case both 
cities have the same number of people—100,000. 

Can you think why these two cities, each with the same number 
of people, should be so different in the amount of space they have? 

Perhaps one city is on a broad, flat plain, with room to grow, 
while the other is squeezed between steep hills and a river. Or 
perhaps one city has many tall apartment buildings and the other 
has more houses with big yards. Or maybe one city has many parks 
and playgrounds, but the other has few or none. 
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So if we know how many people live in two cities and how 
much space the two cities take up, we can tell about how much 
open space the cities will have. 

Now let’s think about numbers and cities in still another way. 
Let’s suppose there are two cities that are the same size. Both 
cities have automobile salesrooms where new cars are sold. In 
one of the cities, three thousand cars are sold each year. In the 
other city, six thousand cars are sold each year. What could make 
this difference? 

It could be that in one city the buses are fast and clean and run 
often, so that fewer people in that city need to own cars. They 
ride buses instead. 

Or perhaps many of the people in the city where fewer cars 
are sold do not have enough money to buy cars as often as the 
people in the other city. 

Or it’s possible that the people in one city have a greater need 
for cars because their city is spread out over many square miles. 
In the other city, more people may live near the main downtown 
area, within walking distance of stores, offices, and theaters. 

To decide which of these answers is the right one, we would 
need to know more about the cities. How many people use the 
public transportation system? How much do people earn in both 
cities? How do the cities compare in space? The answer to each 
of these questions is, of course, a number. Now do you see why 
numbers are so useful in talking about cities? 
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CHAPTER 2: The City: Marketplace of Goods and Services 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread The City: Marketplace 
of Goods and Services 
pp. 36-37 p. 53/1 





Problems Book 


Different Kinds of Markets 
p. 13 p. 54/6 


Interchange of Goods and Services 
p. 12 p. 54/8 





Filmstrip 


The City: Marketplace of Goods and 
Services 
p. 53/2 


MAJOR IDEAS 





A. There are many different markets through 
which buyers and sellers of Boots and 


services meet. 





Summary: The city is a marketplace 
where buyers and sellers of goods and 


services come 
another. 


into contact with one 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Research See A-4: Community Resources 
Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Story: The World’s Biggest Story: The King and the Market 
Poems Trading Post p. 54/7 p. 56/3 
Story: Christmas at Conrad’s 
p. 55/9 














Creative Simulation: Selling game Role play: Transactions between 


Dramatics pp. 55-56/2 people pp. 59-60/2 
Playlet: Eye doctor and city 
market p. 58/8 
Simulation: Car buyers’ market 
pp. 58-59/9 





ART AND MUSIC 
Song: “What Is a City?” 
p. 53/3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Newspaper want ads: Markets 
Resources involved pp. 53-54/4 





Game: Identifying business Discussion: Profit maximization 


markets p. 54/5 pp. 56-57/4 


Discussion: Effects of market 
changes pp. 57-58/6 


Game: Brand names. p. 58/7 51 





CHAPTER 2: The City: 
Marketplace of Goods and Services 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter builds on two important ideas introduced in Level 
2. The first is the concept of the market. The city has many dif- 
ferent kinds of markets. Some of them are specific, such as stores 
and offices; others are general, such as the labor market or the 
housing market. Students should become familiar with each kind 
of market and realize that in every case the term market refers to 
the interactions of sellers or buyers of goods or services, which 
establish prices for these goods or services. 

The second concept is related to how the legal system facilitates 
transactions in the market. Verbal and written contracts are based 
on customs and traditions that have been translated into laws. 
These laws provide the rules of procedure for all kinds of trans- 
actions, from the sale of a house to the purchase of goods from a 
factory in a nation anywhere in the world. 


Vocabulary 

advertising distribution 
agreement factory 
association goods 
business, businessman industry 
buyer installment 
company interdependently 
competition landlord 
contract lease 

verbal loan 

written market, marketplace 
demand retail 


RY 


wholesale seller 
price supply 
produce, production tenant 
profit, profitable transaction 
quality warranty 


raw material 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il Text, “The City: Marketplace of Goods and Serv- 


ICES 9.4.5, 55 ee Re Oc ee ee eee A-1 

Zs Filmstrip, “The City: Marketplace of Goods and 
SELVICES” | 2) jos she he ee a eee eee A-2 
3. TRG, game? 25 eos ee eee Oe A-5 
PB, “Different Kinds of Markets” ............ A-6 
4. PB, “Interchange of Goods and Services” ...... A-8 
Do ARG, Story 35 Sy ee ee IIe ncncte A-9 
6. Text, | Elkhart?) The Little Giantzes. ee eee B-1 
th TRG, story 30.053 ts dacs qe ee ees © B-3 
8. ‘Text; ‘ltisia Deal? cere eee eee. C-1 
9% TRG, role: play... 305. st. «ee eee aimee’ C-2 
PB, “Markets Depend on Each Other” ........ B-5 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
Campbell, Elizabeth A. Nails to Nickels. Boston: Little, Brown. 


Examines the uses of money and traces the history of many 
different kinds of coins. 


Colby, C. B. Night People. New York: Coward, McCann & Geog- 
hegan. Photographs and descriptions of night workers, many of 
whom work in the city. 

Memling, C. Seals for Sale. New York: Abelard-Schuman. A boy 
discovers the principles of supply and demand when he tries 
to go into business for himself. 
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partment Store. Chicago: Follett. Explores a department store 
and its behind-the-scenes activities. 

Rowe, Jeanne. City Workers. New York: Watts. Depicts differ- 
ent specialists who work in urban areas. 

Shay, Arthur. What Happens When You Put Money in the Bank. 
Chicago: Regnery (Reilly & Lee). A picture-book account of 
how a bank puts savers’ money to work. 


FILMS 


Cities and Commerce: Where We Get Our Goods and Services. 
8 min., 16mm, color. McGraw-Hill Films. Suzie discovers that 
the goods and services consumed by people in the city come 
from various sources. 

A City and Its People. 11% min., 16mm, b&w or color. Film 
Associates. Shows a diversity of urban occupations. 

Making the Things We Need: Division of Labor. 14 min., 16mm, 
b&w or color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
Explains the division of labor and how it contributes to a mod- 
ern economic system. 

Story of the Wholesale Market. 11 min., 16mm, color. Churchill 
Films. Follows the activities of a wholesale produce market 
during a typical day. 


FILMSTRIPS 


At Work in the City. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp. A case study illustrates work in the city. 

A City Is People at Work. Churchill Films. Shows a variety of 
jobs done in the city. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A; There are many different markets through which 
buyers and sellers of goods and services meet. 


a 


To demonstrate that a marketplace is a meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of goods and services, have the students 
read “The City: Marketplace of Goods and Services,” on 
pages 36 through 37 in the text. Then discuss questions such 
as the following: 

@ What is a marketplace? (A place where people meet to 
buy and sell goods and services) 

e How do businesses compete with one another? (Through 
price and quality of goods or services) 

e@ How do businesses help the city grow? (Businesses pro- 
vide jobs for people; people use their income to buy 
goods and services. This helps circulate money, which 
helps businesses grow, which helps the city grow.) 

@ Why are marketplaces always changing? (Buyers or sell- 
ers move away; buyers want new goods or services, and 
sellers must provide for these new needs.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the marketplaces in their city and to explain 

how these marketplaces help cities grow. 


2. To illustrate how different markets in the city operate, show 
the class the filmstrip “The City: Marketplace of Goods and 
Services.” 


Se 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, read to the class 
the words of the song or have them sing the song “What Is a 
City?” (see long-term activity 2, page 37). Emphasize 
stanza 2. 


4. To demonstrate that markets can be local or national, have 
the students look at the want-ad section of a metropolitan 
newspaper. Point out the following kinds of want ads: 
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e Local Housing. Discuss why most of the housing ads are 
local, that is, refer to houses that are in or near the city 
where the ad is shown. Explain that the market for hous- 
ing is primarily local. Housing cannot be easily trans- 
ported from one area to another, and the costs of housing 
and the supply and demand for housing vary greatly from 
one area to another. 

e Local Employment. Discuss why most of the employment 
ads refer to jobs that are available in or near the city 
where the ad is shown. Point out that many kinds of 
workers are sought locally. 

e National Employment. Discuss why many large com- 
panies advertise in newspapers throughout the nation to 
fill highly specialized positions—for example, business 
executives, scientists, engineers, technical writers. In 
these instances the companies are seeking highly special- 
ized talent and must therefore draw from a larger market. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

use want ads to create a bulletin-board display titled 

“Markets May Be Local or National.” 


To demonstrate that the city produces goods and services 
for local and national markets, have the students play a 
market guessing game. Prepare slips of paper identifying 
different businesses. Each slip of paper should read “I am 
a ” (fill in different businesses on each slip of paper). 
Some examples of businesses are television repairman, 
doctor, automobile manufacturer, and neighborhood grocer. 
Each student should draw a slip of paper, read it to the 
class, and identify whether his business is aimed at the local, 
national, or world market. (In some instances businesses 
that customarily serve the local market could be aimed at the 
national and world markets.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a composition on the theme “The City Produces Goods 
and Services for Local and Distant Markets.” 





7. 


To demonstrate that there are many different kinds of mar- 
kets, have the students complete exercise 2-B in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To illustrate a large wholesale market in a city, read to the 
class the story “The World’s Biggest Trading Post” (pages 
60 through 61). Then ask the following questions: 

e Why do the furniture companies have their showrooms 
so close together? Why do so many store owners go to 
the Merchandise Mart to buy furniture? (They can buy 
almost everything they need there without having to travel 
all over the country.) 

e@ How does Mr. Mitchell decide what he wants to buy? 
(He tries to choose furniture that his customers will want 
to buy from him.) 

e@ How does Mr. Mitchell decide which seller to buy from? 
(By considering price, design, quality of furniture, and 
reliability of the seller) 

@ How does meeting store owners from other cities help 
Mr. Mitchell do a better job of buying? (He can exchange 
information about goods and manufacturers.) 

e@ Why is Chicago a good location for the Merchandise 
Mart? (Good transportation to and from the city, good 
accommodations, availability of banks and other services 
buyers might need) 

e@ Why is the Merchandise Mart good for Chicago? (By 
using the city’s hotels, restaurants, and banks, buyers and 
sellers help stimulate business in Chicago) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the advantages buyers and sellers enjoy by using 

a large wholesale establishment like the Merchandise Mart. 


To demonstrate that rural communities, small towns, and 
cities are interdependently connected for exchange of goods 
and services, have the students complete exercise 2-A in their 
Problems Book. 


9. To demonstrate that the city is a marketplace for goods that 
can be produced in distant places, read to the class the story 
“Christmas at Conrad’s” (pages 61 through 62). Ask ques- 
tion such as the following: 

@ Why did Conrad’s department store buy so many toys to 
sell at Christmas? Where did the buyer go to look for 
toys? Why did he go to so many places? (To satisfy the 
different tastes of the customers; to find the best mer- 
chandise he could at a good price; to be sure of prompt 
delivery; and so on) 

@ What did the buyer have to think about when choosing 
and ordering toys? (He had to decide which toys children 
would like, which ones their parents would buy, and how 
many of each toy to order.) 

e Did many people have jobs because the city was a good 
place to sell toys at Christmas? (Yes; for example, de- 
signers, catalog artists and photographers, toy buyers, car- 
penters and painters, salesclerks and deliverymen) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

prepare a map display illustrating the fact that the city is a 

marketplace for goods from all over the world. 


Major Idea B: The city is a marketplace for goods and services, 
where businessmen compete for profit (this competition plus the 
results of supply and demand determines the price of goods). 


1. To demonstrate that the city is a marketplace where busi- 
nessmen compete for profit, have the students read “Elkhart: 
The Little Giant,” on pages 38 through 43 in the text. Find 
the approximate location of Elkhart, Indiana (just east of 
South Bend), on a map of the United States and point out 
the fact that Elkhart is not shown on the map. Ask the stu- 
dents what this fact suggests about Elkhart’s size. Explain 
that the map includes cities that have large populations or 
are centers of government. Then ask the students why Elk- 
hart earned the nickname ‘“‘the little giant.” Use the follow- 


AS, 


ing questions provided by the text as a guide for class dis- 

cussion: 

a. Why does Elkhart have so many businesses? (Explain 
that most of the businesses do not need many raw mate- 
rials but do need skilled labor. Many skilled persons live 
in Elkhart and because of these people and their ideas 
and skills Elkhart has many businesses. ) 

b. Why should a city have many different industries? (Ex- 
plain that if one company fails, people can still find work 
in other companies.) 

c. Does a factory have to be big to be successful? Does it 
have to have salesmen? (Discuss some of the small fac- 
tories located in Elkhart. Point out that the Larilee Oboe 
Company is extremely successful despite its small size 
and its lack of salesmen.) 

d. What are some of Elkhart’s markets? Are they all nearby? 
(Explain that the markets include large cities near Elk- 
hart such as Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Toledo, 
and Detroit. Locate these cities on a map. Point out that 
other markets are located as far away as Japan.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several factors that enable Elkhart to compete favorably in 

many different kinds of markets. 


To demonstrate that businessmen compete for profit and 
that this competition plus the laws of supply and demand 
influences the price of goods, have the students play a two- 
round selling game. 
Round 1. Use three desks as sidewalk stands and choose 
three students to be sellers; the other students will be cus- 
tomers. Each seller should buy ten candy bars from you 
(the wholesaler) at the same price—for example, five 
cents each. The sellers should charge different prices, and 
each should make a sign to advertise the price of his 
candy bars. The customers buy from the seller with the 
lowest price, so the other sellers might lower their prices 
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to attract customers. Make sure the students understand 
that a price less than five cents a candy bar will result in 
a loss. After this round, discuss with the students why the 
other sellers lowered their prices. Explain that competi- 
tion has an effect on prices and that prices tend to be 
lower when there is much competition. 
Round 2. The next day have the same students be sellers 
and customers. Explain that the wholesale stock has been 
depleted and that each seller can buy only two candy bars. 
The seller with the lowest price will probably sell his 
candy bars before every customer who wants a candy bar 
has bought one. The customers will then probably buy 
candy bars from the other sellers at higher prices. After 
this round discuss with the students why the customers 
were willing to buy the candy bars at the higher prices. 
Explain that the supply of candy bars was smaller in 
round 2 than in round 1, though the demand for candy 
bars remained about the same. Emphasize the fact that 
the laws of supply and demand, as well as competition, 
help determine prices. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain how prices in their city are affected both by compe- 

tition and by the laws of supply and demand. 


To illustrate how the results of supply and demand determine 

what goods and services are produced in the marketplace, 

read to the class the story ““The King and the Market” (pages 

62 through 63). Then discuss the following questions: 

e In a marketplace, who decides which goods and services 
will be produced? (Producers will produce the goods 
or services they think will bring the greatest profit.) 

@ What decides the market price? (Laws of supply and 
demand) 

e@ What would happen if three of the king’s sons produced 
pottery? Would it be profitable for only one son to pro- 
duce pottery? Why? (Emphasize the effects of supply 
and demand in determining price.) 


4. 


e@ What happens in a market system when too many people 
produce a particular item? What must some of these 
people do? (Produce something else) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

create a comic book about Kankaboo to illustrate how the 

laws of supply and demand would regulate the production 
of pots, cloth, and other goods. 


To demonstrate that businesmen are interested in maximiz- 
ing their profit, discuss with the students how businessmen 
determine the amount of goods they produce and the num- 
ber of workers they hire. Use the following as a guide for 
class discussion: 

a. Explain that a factory owner has hired one carpenter to 
produce trailers. At the end of the first week, the carpen- 
ter has produced three trailers, which have been sold at 
$300 each. Show on the chalkboard that the factory 
owner determines his income and production costs for 
the first week as follows: 


First week 
Income: 
3 trailers @ $300 
Production costs: 


Wages of 1 carpenter 
Materials @ $200 per trailer... 
Total production costs 





b. Discuss the fact that because the factory owner has made 
a profit of $100 in one week with one carpenter produc- 
ing trailers, he decides to hire a second carpenter so that 
more trailers can be produced. At the end of the second 
week the two carpenters have produced seven trailers, 
which have been sold at $300 each. Show on the chalk- 
board that the factory owner determines his income and 
production costs for the second week as follows: 


Second week 


Income: 
7 trailers @ $300 
Production costs: 


Wages of 2 carpenters @ $200 $ 400 
Materials @ $200 pertrailer.. 1,400 


Total production costs 


c. Discuss the fact that because the factory owner has made 
a profit of $300 at the end of the second week with two 
carpenters producing trailers, he decides to hire a third 
carpenter so that still more trailers can be produced. At 
the end of the third week he hires a fourth carpenter, and 
at the end of the fourth week a fifth carpenter. Show on 
the chalkboard that he compares his income and pro- 
duction costs for the fourth and fifth weeks as follows: 


Fourth week 
Income: 
17 trailers @ $300 
Production costs: 
Wages of 4 carpenters @ $200 $ 800 
Materials @ $200 per trailer .. 3,400 


Total production costs 


Fifth week 


Income: 
19 trailers @ $300 

Production costs: 
Wages of 5 carpenters @ $200 $1,000 
Materials @ $200 per trailer .. 3,800 


Total production costs 








5. 


6. 


Point out that although the production of trailers has in- 
creased, the factory owner’s profit has remained the same 
because the income from selling the two additional trailers 
($600) is equal to the cost of hiring the fifth carpenter 
($200) plus the cost of producing the two additional trail- 
ers ($400). Therefore he decides not to hire a sixth carpen- 
ter. Ask the students what might happen if he decided to 
hire another carpenter. Explain that there might not be 
sufficient work space or tools for the carpenters to work 
efficiently and that consequently the expense of hiring an- 
other carpenter might result in a loss. Then ask the students 
which number of carpenters would probably ensure the 
greatest profit for the factory owner. (Five) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
explain that a factory continues to increase its production as 
long as the goods produced continue to raise its profit. 


To demonstrate that markets are related to each other and 
that a change in one market can affect other markets, have 
the students complete exercise 2-C in their Problems Book. 


To show that a change in one market can affect other mar- 
kets, discuss with the students what markets might be af- 
fected if the following newspaper headlines appeared: 

@ MORE BUYERS LOOKING FOR HOMES; PRICE OF HOUSES 
RISING (Probably more housing would be produced, in- 
creasing demand in the labor market; the lumber market 
and the money market might also be affected.) 

@ BIGGEST WHEAT CROP IN YEARS; WHEAT PRICES FALLING 
(The farm-implement market, retail food market, and 
money market might be affected.) 

@ AUTOMOBILE SALES REACH RECORD HIGHS (Labor market, 
money market, gasoline market, and—if the demand for 
roads increases—cement, gravel, sand, and land markets 
might be affected.) 

The students could also discuss what might happen if the 

headlines reported the opposite conditions. 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
prepare a display with pictures showing some of the causes 
and effects of a changing market. 


To illustrate the effects of advertising on the competition 

for customers in the marketplace, have the students play a 

game in which they give the brand names of certain goods. 

Have the players sit in a circle and tell the first player to 

name a product such as soup; the player at his right must 

then give a brand name associated with this good. The 
second player then names another good such as toothpaste, 

and the player at his right supplies a brand name. If a 

player cannot think of a brand name for a good, he drops 

out of the game. After one or two rounds the students should 
realize that they are familiar with the brand names of many 
goods. Ask them how they have learned these brand names. 

(Television commercials, billboard ads, magazine or news- 

paper ads, parents’ use of brand-name goods) Ask ques- 

tions such as the following: 

@ Why do businessmen advertise their goods? 

e@ Why might advertising affect the cost of a product? 
(It might cost more to cover the cost of advertising. It 
might cost less, since advertising would bring in more 
customers, allowing more goods to be produced.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write an advertisement promoting one of the goods or 

services produced in their city. 


To discover how the expansion of the market for goods and 
services produced in the city brings increased income to the 
city, the students can act out the following playlet: 
Scene I. One of the city’s eye doctors treats patients who 
live in the city. Five patients visit his office one day, and 
each pays him $10. At the end of the day the doctor de- 
posits $50 in the bank. 
Scene 2. The doctor has become well known. People in 
other parts of the country (far corners of the classroom) 


decide to go to him for care. The doctor now has many 
patients and has two assistants to help him treat them. 
Twenty patients visit him one day, each paying $10. At 
the end of the day he pays each assistant $50 and deposits 
the remaining $100 in the bank. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
explain how the expansion of the market for the doctor’s 
services helps the entire city (it has increased employment 
and income). 


To show how improvements in production methods that 
lower production costs can lead to expanded markets and 
increased income for a city’s industries, assign students to 
act out the following game: 
Part J. Ten students represent car buyers. One student is 
able to pay $3,000 for a car. Two students are able to 
pay $2,000. The remaining seven are able to pay only 
$1,000. An automobile factory produces a car that must 
cost $3,000 in order for the factory to make a profit. How 
many buyers will there be? (Only one) How much total 
income will the factory receive? ($3,000) 
Part 2. The same ten people want to buy cars. This time 
the factory’s production methods are more efficient; it is 
able to sell its cars for $2,000 each and still make a profit. 
How many buyers will there be? (Three) How much 
total income will the factory receive? ($6,000) 
Part 3. The same ten people want to buy cars. The factory 
has improved its production methods still further and is 
now able to sell each car for $1,000 and still make a 
profit. How many buyers will there be? (Ten) How much 
total income will the factory receive? ($10,000) 
After the game the students can discuss what might have 
led to the lower production costs. The factory might have 
purchased efficient new machines, or the assembly line might 
have been improved to divide the labor better. Their dis- 
cussion should bring out the point that this automobile fac- 
tory is probably competing with others and that all of them 


are trying to lower their production costs and improve their 
products so that they can expand their markets. 

To show the students that the game they have played is 
based on real life, write the price and sales figures for the 
early Ford automobiles on the chalkboard as follows: 


Number of Fords 
Year Price per car sold 


1908 $2,800 6,398 
1910 18,664 
19.1.2 pupal gel enabie 690 wes] 78,440 


1914 550 248,307 
Sy 360 743,041 


Explain that Henry Ford made improvements in work 
methods and machinery, so that he was able to produce 
more cars at a lower cost per car and more people could af- 
ford to buy cars. Point out that Detroit was only a medium- 
sized city at the beginning of the automotive age, but that 
the concentration there of the automobile industry with its 
nationwide market soon created so many jobs and so much 
income that Detroit grew rapidly into one of the nation’s 
largest cities. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that as a city’s markets expand, the city’s income 
increases. 















Major Idea C: Transactions that are a part of the production 
and distribution of goods and services are facilitated by the city’s 
legal system. 


1. 


To demonstrate that some contracts are verbal and some 

are written, have the students read “It’s a Deal,” on pages 

44 through 47 in the text. Use the following questions as 

a guide for class discussion: 

e@ Why was Mr. Simon surprised when he saw Mr. Ozaki’s 
sample housewares? (Low cost of goods; the fact that he 
sold goods produced by different companies) 

e According to Mr. Ozaki, why is the cost of producing 


goods lower in Japan than in the United States? (Jap- 
anese workers are paid less, so-the cost of producing the 
goods is lower.) 

e@ Why does Mr. Ozaki sell goods produced by different 
companies? (Sending one salesman to the United States 
is cheaper than sending many salesmen.) 

e@ How might Mr. Ozaki make a contract in Japan? (Talk 
with the customer, agree on every point, shake hands) 

e Do U.S. businessmen make verbal contracts? (Yes) 

e@ Why did Mr. Simon think that the contract with Mr. 
Ozaki should be put in writing? (Companies making the 
goods are in a distant country; there is less chance of 
misunderstanding with a written contract.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain the meaning of the term contract. 


To emphasize that transactions involve mutual agreements 
between two or more parties, have the students participate 
in role play. Make sure they understand that they should 
behave as the persons they are playing would behave in the 
particular situations. The following are suggestions for role- 
playing situations: 

a. A homeowner and a plumber discuss a repair job and 
make a verbal agreement on how much the job will cost 
and when it will be finished. They shake hands to seal 
the agreement. 

b. A landlord agrees to rent an apartment, and the new 
tenant agrees to sign a lease. (Explain to both actors 
what a lease is and the kinds of agreements that are 
written into apartment leases.) Both parties sign the 
lease. Later the landlord and the tenant discuss a neigh- 
bor’s complaint about the tenant’s loud radio. The 
tenant argues that he seldom plays his radio, but the 
landlord points out that the tenant has signed a lease 
containing an agreement about noise after certain hours. 
The tenant agrees to keep his radio turned down after the 
landlord threatens to have him evicted. 
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c. An automobile salesman and a customer conclude a 
deal. The salesman shows the customer a contract list- 
ing the amount of each installment payment and the 
number of payments required and containing a warranty 
clause covering most repairs for ninety days. The cus- 
tomer questions the salesman about payments, penalties 
for late payments, and so on. Both parties sign the 
contract. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating the theme “People Make Many 

Kinds of Agreements.” 


STORIES 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST TRADING POST 
by Judy Swulius and Anna Cannoli 


The Indian trading post of Wolf Point was built long ago at a 
place where two rivers joined to form a larger one that led to 
Lake Michigan. Buyers and sellers came from far and near, 
traveling by lake and river, to meet at the little trading post. 

Buyers and sellers still meet at Wolf Point, but the trading 
post has been replaced by the largest marketplace ever built, 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart. People from all parts of the world 
arrive at its doors by bus, taxi, or car. Trucks and trains deliver 
goods at the underground unloading platforms. Ships unload 
at the nearby docks. 

Each day thirty thousand people come to the huge Mart to 
do business with its twenty thousand employees. Many visitors 
come to buy toys, lamps, refrigerators, rugs, dresses, wallpaper, 
or any of the thousands of other items in the more than nine 
hundred showrooms. This is a wholesale market, so the buyers 
will buy merchandise to resell in stores. 

Let’s follow one wholesale buyer and see what a visit to the 
Mart is like. 

Philip X. Mitchell owns a large furniture store where he sells 
everything from ashtrays to sofas. He is too busy to visit the 
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factories that produce the items he sells. So he chooses all the 
goods he needs in one building—the Merchandise Mart. In 
January and June, Mr. Mitchell visits the Mart’s new furniture 
shows. At these times new designs are displayed in the furniture 
showrooms of the Mart. Thousands of buyers like Mr. Mitchell 
come to see the new merchandise. The city’s hotels and restau- 
rants are jammed with visiting buyers. 

On the first morning of the furniture market, Mr. Mitchell 
joins other furniture buyers at the taxi stand in front of his 
hotel. He has met some of them at other furniture shows. He and 
three others, who are also going to the Mart, agree to share a 
taxi. 

On the way, the buyers discuss what has happened since they 
last met. One store owner tells about some chairs he bought 
at the last market. They were sold so quickly that he had to call 
the manufacturer’s showroom at the Mart four times to order 
more. Mr. Mitchell must remember to see this manufacturer’s 
designs. Another buyer tells of the carpet factory that couldn’t 
produce material fast enough to fill his orders. The buyer’s 
customers waited and waited, and finally went to another store. 
Mr. Mitchell makes a note to himself to buy his carpets from 
manufacturers who can fill orders quickly. 

When they arrive at the Mart, the buyers hurry off to the 
showrooms they want to see. Mr. Mitchell looks very carefully 
at the goods in many showrooms. He listens as sellers tell him 
why he should buy their goods. He considers the quality of the 
materials and workmanship, the beauty of the design, and the 
manufacturer’s reputation for service. When he finds an item 
that his customers might like, he decides how many he can 
probably sell. Then he orders tables from Scandinavia, colonial- 
style chairs from Tennessee, handmade chests from Hong Kong, 
and carpets from Iran, and tells the salesmen to send these goods 
to his store. 

Later Mr. Mitchell stops in the office of a furniture dealers’ 
magazine and orders a year’s subscription. At another office he 
hires a sales promotion counselor to help attract new customers 
to Mitchell’s furniture store. 


At the Mart’s large bank he discusses a loan to help him buy 
more of the goods displayed in the showrooms. He eats a sand- 
wich in one of the Mart’s ten restaurants. He buys his wife a 
bracelet in the jewelry shop. At the Mart post office he mails a 
card to his daughter at school. 

He returns to the showrooms to order kitchen equipment and 
television sets from appliance dealers. 

When Mr. Mitchell leaves the Mart, it is dark outside. He is 
tired but pleased. In one day, under one roof, he has found 
everything he needs for six months of business. It would take 
weeks to see all these things at the factories. It has been a very 
good day for Philip Mitchell. 

Every year many thousands of businessmen like Mr. Mitchell 
visit the Merchandise Mart. In its nineteen floors of showrooms 
and offices they can purchase goods and services that will help 
their businesses. The little trading post at Wolf Point has grown 
into a great meeting place of buyers and sellers from all over 
the world. 


CHRISTMAS AT CONRAD’S 


It was almost the Fourth of July. But many people who 
worked at Conrad’s department store were not thinking of 
firecrackers and picnics and Fourth of July parades. They were 
busy helping the store. get ready for the Christmas season. 

A designer in the art department was making drawings for 
Christmas decorations and displays for the store. The window 
displays at Conrad’s always attracted huge crowds. Throughout 
the holiday season the sidewalks outside the store were jammed 
with men, women, and children looking at the colorful Christ- 
mas scenes in the store windows. 

In the advertising department, artists were sketching the 
pictures that would appear in the city’s newspapers when the 
Christmas shopping season began. Other artists and photog- 
raphers were preparing illustrations for the gift catalogs that 
would be mailed to Conrad’s customers all over the state. 


For months, buyers for the store had been traveling all over 
the world to find special merchandise for Christmas gifts. They 
ordered necklaces and scarves, cameras and canaries, teapots, 
and—best of all—toys. 

The toy buyer’s job was probably the hardest of all. Every 
year, three weeks after Christmas, he was in England ordering 
toys for the next Christmas. Then he went to other European 
cities—Nuremberg, Paris, Milan, Valencia, Lisbon. Then he 
traveled to the Far East—to Hong Kong and Tokyo—all before 
Easter. 

In each city, the toy buyer went to great toy fairs. Toy 
makers from all over the world brought their new toys to the fairs 
to sell them. The toy buyer had to guess which ones most 
children would like best. And he had to decide how many of 
each toy to order. 

This year he ordered dolls that danced and sang, and toy 
racing cars that looked and sounded just like real ones. He 
ordered masks like the one worn by the hero of a new TV 
show. He ordered space suits that looked like the real ones 
astronauts wear. He ordered toys that were made by machines 
and toys that were made by hand. 

Every time the toy buyer saw a toy he thought boys and girls 
would like, he asked himself if parents would buy it for their 
children. One year he had ordered fifty one-man-band sets. 
Children loved them. But when parents heard all the noise they 
made, they shook their heads and walked away. The day after 
Christmas, forty-seven one-man bands were still in the store 
or the warehouse. Two days after Christmas, three one-man 
bands were brought back to the store by parents with headaches. 
After that, the toy buyer was very careful to think about what 
parents would like. 

By the end of summer, the store’s two Christmas catalogs 
were ready. One catalog was just for toys. The other described 
a great variety of gifts. In this catalog one could find a gift to 
please every member of the family. Thousands of these brightly 
colored little booklets were mailed to homes all over the city and 
state. 
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By Halloween, hundreds of trucks were rolling up to Conrad’s 
warehouses with Christmas merchandise. Carpenters and painters 
were putting the finishing touches on the displays and decorations. 
The employment director was beginning to hire hundreds of ex- 
tra salesclerks and deliverymen. 

On Thanksgiving night, the store was full of workmen. Even 
Mr. Conrad, the owner of the store, was there. He walked 
through the various departments. He enjoyed watching his store 
being decorated for Christmas. 

By morning, all the decorations were in place. On every 
shelf and counter gifts were waiting for buyers. Clerks stood 
with their sales books open and their pencils sharpened. A group 
of Christmas carolers began to sing “Jingle Bells.” In the toy 
department Santa Claus pulled up his boots and fluffed his beard. 
In the store restaurant hundreds of tiny blue lights twinkled on 
the huge Christmas tree. The moment everyone had been work- 
ing for had arrived. Everything was ready for Christmas at 
Conrad’s. 

When the doors of the store opened, Christmas shoppers began 
to pour in. Mr. Conrad watched with pleasure as children laughed 
and jumped up and down and pointed at the beautiful displays. 
Some shoppers stopped at counters on the main floor. Others 
hurried toward the elevators and escalators. Salesclerks were 
kept busy writing up their sales and wrapping packages. 

Mr. Conrad smiled and turned to the store buyer who was 
standing beside him. “Just think! In only two months we can 
begin making our plans for next Christmas!” 


THE KING AND THE MARKET 
by Leon Trachtman 


The King of Kankaboo explained his problem to the American 
businessman. 

“We just want you to tell us what to do. We see other coun- 
tries growing rich. We see them changing their ways. But we in 
Kankaboo do not change. I want us to keep up with the rest of 
the world. Tell me what to do.” 
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The American businessman scratched his head. “That’s not 
an easy thing to do, Your Majesty, but Ill try to help.” 

“Whatever you tell us to do shall be done,” said the king. 

“It’s not that easy,” said the businessman, “because my advice 
to Your Majesty is to start a market system.” 

“Very well,” said the king. “We shall start a market system. 
What shall I tell the people to do?” 

“Nothing,” said the businessman. 

“Well, who does tell them what to do?” asked the king. 

“Nobody.” 

“But who sees that each man is doing his job properly?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Well, who plans what each man and factory should produce?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Who decides what work everybody should do?” 

“Everybody.” 

“Who decides how much everybody should produce?” 

“Everybody.” 

“And who decides how much each person should be paid?” 

“Everybody.” 

“And who keeps people from producing the wrong things, or 
from producing too much or producing too little?” 

“Everybody.” 

The king frowned. “My friend, I do not like your nobody- 
everybody joke.” 

The businessman looked serious. “The market system is not a 
joke, Your Majesty. But, in a way, the market is a nobody-every- 
body system. The secret is that the market decides who produces 
what and how much.” 

“Ah!” said the king. “The market! Now we are getting some- 
where. Where shall we build this market? How large must it be? 
What shape? I shall order the finest architect in Kankaboo to 
design it.” 

“You misunderstand me, Your Majesty,” said the business- 
man. “The market is not a building. It is a word used to describe 
how people act. The idea of the market system is this: When 
people are free to choose what they want to produce, they will 


produce those things they can produce best. They hope they can 
sell many of these things for a profit. People are also free to buy 
what they please. If the things produced are not bought by others, 
then the prices of these things will fall. The producers will stop 
producing these things. They may produce something else. Uh... 
let me try to explain in another way. Your Majesty, how many 
sons do you have?” 

The king smiled. “I have ten handsome sons.” 

“Good,” said the businessman. “Now, if we give son number 
one a free choice, what will he make?” 

“Ah, he will make pots. He is a fine potter.” 

“And son number two?” asked the businessman. 

“He, too, would make pots. He always likes to do what his 
big brother does.” 

“Very well. And son number three?” 

The king shrugged his shoulders. “Pots. We come from a 
long line of potters. Long before our family were kings we were 
potters.” 

“And number four?” , 

“That lazy rascal!” exclaimed the king. “He would choose to 
sleep all day in the shade of a banana tree.” 

“Well,” said the businessman, “that will be enough. If son 
number one made twenty pots a week, at what price could he 
sell them to the people in the village?” 

“Perhaps ten cents each,” replied the king. 

“But if sons number two and three also made twenty pots 
a week, there would be sixty pots a week on the market.” 


The king smiled in triumph. “See—your market system is a 
failure already! My people could never use sixty pots a week. 
And they wouldn’t pay more than a penny or two for an extra 
pot. So it would hardly pay for anyone to make pots.” 

“Well, if your sons couldn’t sell pots at a profit, what would 
they do?” 

“Well, son number one is a good weaver. I guess he would 
start weaving cloth.” 

“Do you see how the market works, Your Majesty?” 

“But wait!” said the king. “The other boys are not fools, and 
they are good weavers, too. What if they all decide to produce 
cloth? Then there will be too much cloth and no pots.” 

“If pots are scarce, Your Majesty, and people really need 
pots, then some of your sons will go back to making pots again. 
Then there will be less cloth. Your sons who produce cloth can 
sell it at a higher price. Maybe one of the other boys will start 
making horseshoes. Another might make bread and.. .” 

“T see, I see,” said the king. “If too many people produce 
the same thing, the market tells them to do something else.” 

“And do you know something else, Your Majesty?” asked the 
businessman. “The king in a market system does not have to 
tell anyone what to produce or how much to produce. Life is 
really much easier for kings in a market system.” 

The King of Kankaboo smiled. “That is very good. For I 
will confess something to you. Like my lazy son number four, I 
prefer doing nothing. And if the market will do my job for me, 
I will be able to rest with him in the shade of a banana tree.” 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread The City: Marketplace 


of Ideas 
pp. 48-49 p. 67/1 A. The city attracts many people because it 
a f is the center for many activities that serve 
Case Study New York City: the city and other areas 
Crossroads of Ideas ; 
pp. 50-55 p. 68/1 
Episode Countdown:in the 
Newsroom 
pp. 56-59 . 71-72/4 ‘ : , 
ei PP B. The city provides freedom for the expres- 


sion of ideas and is a storehouse of ideas; 
it offers many outlets for the ideas and 
talents of specialists. 


Problems Book 


Ideas People Bring to Cities 
pate p. 69/5 





Places, People, and Ideas C. The city spreads past and current ideas 
p. 16 p. 70/7 throughout the nation and the world. 


Communication in the City 
p. 17 p. 72/5 


2 A 


Filmstrip Summary: Cities are the birthplace of 
The City: Marketplace of Ideas civilization because people from many 
p. 69/3 different places come together in the 
cities where they interact and exchange 

their ideas. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Research Newspaper: Entertainment See B-5: Problems Book 
Orientation cities offer p. 68/3 Telephone directory: Specialists 
in city pp. 69-70/6 


See B-8: Community Resources 
Chamber of Commerce: Infor- 
mation on conventions 
p. 70/9 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Biographical sketches: Men Story: Stop the Presses! 
Poems and Ideas in the City p. 69/4 p. 72/2 
Story: Young Philadelphia 
p. 72/4 


Creative See B-10: Art and Music Short story: “The Day We Had 
Writing See B-11: Creative Dramatics No Broadcasts or News- 
papers” p. 72/3 


Creative Game: “Who Am 1?” 
Dramatics pp. 68-69/2 
Puppet show: Writing and giv- 
ing show pp. 70-71/11 





ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Mural of activities a city Art: Art exhibit p. 70/10 


offers p. 67/2 Art: See B-11: Creative 
Dramatics 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Interview: Leader of organiza- "Field trip: Museum or Abrary 
Resources tion p. 70/8 Pus eae sols 
Field trip: Concert or play aaa 


p. 71/12 


Speaker: Worker in field of ates Reet hn Musee MP 
human relations p. 71/13 eae eae Meare ers Ca patente ae eS 





CHAPTER 3: The City: 
Marketplace of Ideas 


Statement to the Teacher 


In Level 2, Unit Five, students discovered the importance 
of having ideas, learning about the ideas of others, and learning 
to share ideas. These concepts are extremely important in rela- 
tion to cities. Cities need people with ideas to seek solutions to 
their complex problems, and many people are attracted to cities 
by the challenge of finding solutions to these problems. 

Cities also attract people seeking freedom for the expression 
of new ideas. Review the ideas developed in Level 2, Unit One, 
regarding the differences between big city, small town, and rural 
neighborhoods in their acceptance of ideas. Small towns and 
rural areas traditionally are more conservative than urban areas. 
Consequently, people with ideas different from the values of 
these communities often migrate to cities. 

Ideas are transmitted from cities to the rest of the world 
through radio and television networks, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. Students should discover that the growth of these mass 
media is one of the major reasons why differences in thinking 
and ideas between people in different regions of the country are 
diminishing. 


Vocabulary 
activity investment, 
artifact investment banker 
civilization library 
concert mass media 
convention magazine 
freedom newspaper 
gallery radio station 
human relations museum 
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outlet sweatshop 
president talent 
storehouse of ideas theater 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
12 Text, “The City: Marketplace of Ideas” ........ A-1 
2, Text, “New York City: Crossroads of Ideas” .... B-1 
3. Filmstrip, “The City: Marketplace of Ideas” .... B-3 
4. PB, “Ideas People’ Bring to: Cities eee ae B-5 
5 PB, “Places, People, and! Ideas: er ee B-7 
6. Text, “Countdown in the Newsroom” .......... C-1 
Te PB, “Communication in the:City= = ee C-5 
8. TRG, field trip 225202 Sts eee ae C-6 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


New York Herald Tribune. New York, New York. New York: 
Dial. Articles by reporters of the now-defunct Herald Tribune 
capture the essence of a varied, exciting city. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Bartlett, Susan. Libraries: A Book to Begin On. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston. The history of libraries as store- 
houses of ideas, from ancient times to the present. 

Borreson, Mary Jo. Let’s Go to the First Independence Day. 
New York: Putnam. A view of Philadelphia in 1776; sug- 
gests the city’s role as a center for ideas. 

Curren, Polly. Hear Ye of Philadelphia. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. The story of Philadelphia in colonial times, 
told with pictures and simple text. 

dAulaire, Ingri, and Parin, Edgar. Benjamin Franklin. Garden 


City, N.Y.: Doubleday. This charmingly illustrated biography 
emphasizes Franklin’s contributions to Philadelphia’s cultural 
and intellectual life. 

Feigenbaum, Lawrence H., and Seigel, Kalman. This Is a News- 
paper. Chicago: Follett. How newspapers are put together and 
their role in the daily communication of ideas. 

Freeman, Don. Norman the Doorman. New York: Viking. A 
whimsical story about a mouse who lives in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The illustrations give a mouse’s eye view of a 
popular New York institution. 

Sasek, Miroslav. This Is New York. New York: Macmillan. A 
colorful picture book showing sights and activities of New 
York. Part of the author’s series on major cities. 

Szasz, Suzanne, and Lyman, Susan. Young Folks’ New York. 
New York: Crown. Photographs show historical sites, mu- 
seums, and other landmarks of a great city. 

Weisgard, Leonard. Treasures to See: A Museum Picture Book. 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. A picture-book tour 
that explains the purpose and organization of an art museum. 


FILM 


This Is New York. 12 min., 16mm, color. Weston Woods Stu- 
dio. Based on Miroslav Sasek’s book about a young French 
boy’s visit to New York City. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Fun in the City. Set. McGraw-Hill Films. The series shows the 
great variety of cultural and recreational activities available 
in a big city: “Going Places and Doing Things,” “Zoos,” 
“Museums,” “Libraries,” “The Arts,” “Sports,” “Parks,” 
“The Planetarium.” 

Going Places in the City. Series. Coronet Films. The series takes 
viewers on visits to places of educational value in a big city: 
“The Library,” “The Zoo,” “The Museum,” “The Aquarium,” 
“The Public Gardens,” “The Planetarium.” 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The city attracts many people because it is the 
center for many activities that serve the city and other areas. 


1. To demonstrate that the city is a center for the development 
and the exchange of ideas, have the students read “The 
City: Marketplace of Ideas,” on pages 48 through 49 in 
the text. Then discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ What kinds of ideas are needed by cities? (Ideas on how 
to keep cities safe, healthful, and beautiful; business 
ideas; ideas about art, music, and science) 

e@ What are some of the places in cities where people can 
use their ideas? (Concert halls, theaters, schools; radio 
and television stations, newspapers, big companies) 

e@ How are libraries and museums storehouses of ideas? 
(They help people learn about ideas from long ago.) 

e How do cities pass on ideas to towns and villages? 
(Through radio, television, newspapers, and magazines) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the ways in which cities offer people opportuni- 

ties to exchange ideas. 


= 


To demonstrate that the city attracts many people because 
it is the center of many activities, have the students draw a 
mural titled “Things to Do in New York.” The mural can 
illustrate activities described on pages 50 through 55 in 
the text, or it can include scenes such as an orchestra 
giving a concert, people waiting in line outside a movie 
theater, a poet giving a reading in a coffeehouse, people 
reading books and magazines in a library, people looking 
at a museum exhibit, doctors or businessmen or teachers 
attending a convention, diplomats attending a UN meeting, 
or a television crew filming a news story. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a mural caption describing some of the activities avail- 
able in the city. 
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To demonstrate that the city is a center for many cultural 
activities, have the students look at the entertainment sec- 
tion of a metropolitan newspaper. Point out the following 
kinds of items: photographs and reviews of plays, con- 
certs, and the like; advertisements for movies, nightclub 
acts, and so on; photographs and articles about art gallery 
openings and museum exhibits; listings of art exhibits, play 
openings, lectures, special events, and other attractions. 
Then show the students a copy of a small-town newspaper, 
and compare its entertainment section with that of the 
metropolitan newspaper. Ask the class questions such as 
the following: 
e Are more activities available in a city than in a small 
town? How can you tell? 
e What are some of the activities that are available in the 
city that are not available in a small town? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able 
to create a collage illustrating the theme “A City Offers 
Many Kinds of Entertainment.” 


Major Idea B: The city provides freedom for the expression of 
ideas and is a storehouse of ideas; it offers many outlets for the 
ideas and talents of specialists. 


z he 
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To demonstrate that New York offers many outlets for the 
ideas and talents of specialists and helps spread ideas, have 
the students read “New York City: Crossroads of Ideas,” 
on pages 50 through 55 in the text. Locate New York on a 
map of the United States, and point out that it is on a river 
that empties into the Atlantic Ocean. Ask the students to 
give their impressions of New York, based on the illustra- 
tions presented in their text. Then use the following ques- 
tions provided by the text as a guide for class discussion: 

a. What are some of the reasons people come to New 
York? (Explain that people come for many reasons. 
They come from other nations because in New York 
they are free to express their ideas, to find a better job, 


2. 


and to educate their children. They come from other 
parts of the United States to find jobs, to get an educa- 
tion, or to become rich or famous.) 

b. What kinds of ideas can people find in New York? 
(Discuss the extent to which New York is a storehouse 
of ideas on art, music, science, business, city problems, 
and so on.) 

c. What are some ways that people can exchange ideas? 
(Discuss how people from all over the nation and 
throughout the world can exchange ideas in New York 
at national conventions, at UN meetings, and at other 
gatherings. ) 

d. How does New York help to spread ideas? (Discuss 
how the city helps spread ideas by publishing news- 
papers, magazines, and books; by broadcasting radio 
and television programs; by providing theaters for plays 
that might later be performed throughout the United 
States and the world; and by attracting visitors from all 
over the world who return home with new ideas.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several reasons why specialists might be attracted to New 

York. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
play a game called “Who Am I?” This guessing game can 
be played by the entire class or by small groups of students. 
List on the chalkboard specialists such as the following: 


artist architect 
musician city planner 
actor social worker 
writer scientist 


news reporter advertising man 
The first player selects the title of a specialist from the list, 
but does not tell the class which title he has chosen. The 
object of the game is to have the class decide—by asking 
questions such as “Do you play an instrument?” “Do you 
design buildings?”—-which title the student has selected. 


The student who guesses correctly then chooses the title of 
another specialist and the game continues. After the game 
discuss with the students some of the advantages a city 
offers to these specialists. The following points can be used 
as a guide for class discussion. 

a. Specialists can meet other people interested in the same 
field in the city. They can exchange ideas and find out 
what others in their field are doing. 

b. Storehouses of ideas are readily available in the city. 
Artists can see the works of other artists in art museums 
and read books about art history in the public library; 
fashion designers can visit a clothing museum; archi- 
tects can study famous buildings in the city. 

c. Many trade schools and colleges are located in the city— 
schools for draftsmen, tool and die workers, scientists, 
musicians, actors, and social workers, among others. 

d. Specialists can find many outlets for their ideas and 
talents in the city. Artists can show and sell their works 
in art galleries; actors can act in plays in the theaters; 
persons interested in advertising can find work in adver- 
tising agencies; and scientists can find work in well- 
equipped laboratories. 


To demonstrate that the city provides freedom for the ex- 
pression of ideas and outlets for these ideas, show the 
class the filmstrip “The City: Marketplace of Ideas.” 


To emphasize that the city can provide freedom for the 
expression of ideas, read to the class the biographical 
sketches “Men and Ideas in the City” (pages 73 through 
75). Then discuss how the freedom to express ideas helped 
each man work toward a better life for the people. The 
following can be used as a guide for class discussion. 


The Newspaper Publisher 
e@ What did Joseph Pulitzer believe a newspaper should 
do? (Present new ideas to people; publicize what is good 
and bad about the nation) 


e Why did Pulitzer buy a newspaper in New York City? 
(He thought he could influence more people with a news- 
paper published in New York than one published in St. 
Louis.) 


The Labor Leader 

e What country did David Dubinsky come from? What 
was his life like there? 

e@ Did he find better working conditions when he came to 
New York? What important difference did he find in 
this city? (In New York he had the freedom to try to 
change things.) 


The City Reformer 
e How did Jacob Riis fight his war on poverty? (By using 
news Stories to inform and arouse the public about the 
problems of the poor who live in cities) 
e How did the newspaper editor help Riis in this battle? 
(By publishing his stories) 


The Investment Banker 
e@ What does an investment banker do? (He helps people 
and organizations invest their savings in businesses.) 
@ Why are Mr. Weinberg’s judgments so important to his 
customers? (Jf the companies Mr. Weinberg suggests 
do well, his customers may earn more income on their 
Savings; if they do not do well, his customers may 
suffer losses.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
cite at least three examples of how men can use ideas to 
help people in a city. 


To demonstrate that the ideas that people bring to cities can 
improve life in the cities, have the students complete exer- 


cise 3-A in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the city provides many outlets for the 
ideas and talents of specialists, appoint a committee to 
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check the Yellow Pages of a telephone directory for a large 
city. They should determine the number of listings for 
specialized areas such as advertising agencies, book pub- 
lishers, newspapers, and radio and television stations. They 
should then determine the number of listings for training 
in certain specialized areas such as art schools, dance and 
drama schools, and music schools. Have the committee 
report its findings to the rest of the class. Then ask questions 
such as the following: 

e Why might specialists such as an editor, a newspaper 
reporter, a radio or television broadcaster, or an adver- 
tising man prefer to work in a large city? (Many oppor- 
tunities for employment and for the exchange of ideas 
with others in their field) 

e Why might a young person decide to move to the city 
to get training for a job? (Many specialized schools are 
located in the city.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating the theme “The City Offers Many 

Outlets for Specialists.” 


To demonstrate that cities offer many outlets for creative 
ideas, have the students complete exercise 3-B in their 
Problems Book. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
interview a leader of an organization that is maintained by 
voluntary contributions to find out what they can do to help 
support it. 


To demonstrate that the city offers many opportunities for 
specialists to exchange ideas, have the students gather in- 
formation about the conventions held in a city. If they do 
not live in a city where conventions are held, have them 
write to the chamber of commerce of a convention city such 
as Los Angeles, Miami, or Chicago. Compose with your 
students a letter to the local chamber of commerce request- 
ing the following information: 
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What is the average number of conventions held in 
this city each year? 

What groups hold their conventions here? 

What buildings are used to house these conventions? 
What activities and exhibits do the conventions feature? 
How do these conventions help specialists exchange 
ideas? 

As a result of this activity students should be able to pre- 
pare a bulletin-board display on the theme “Specialists 
Attend Conventions to Exchange Ideas.” 


To demonstrate that galleries and museums are outlets for 
the ideas and talents of artists, have the students create their 
own art gallery to exhibit their works of art. Appoint a 
committee to handle such arrangements as inviting mem- 
bers of the class to display their clay sculptures, paintings, 
and other works of art; preparing labels giving information 
about each artist and his works; displaying the creations 
attractively; naming the art gallery and making a sign; and 
inviting other classes to view the exhibit. After the art 
show ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What purposes did the art exhibit serve? (People could 
view the artists’ works; artists could exhibit their works 
and the works of other artists.) 

e Do artists have more opportunities to show and sell 
their works in the city or in the countryside? Why? 
(In the city, because it is the center for art galleries and 
art buyers and more people are around to visit galleries) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a short report about their art exhibit. 


To demonstrate that theaters are outlets for the ideas of 
writers, actors, and other specialists, have the students pro- 
duce their own puppet show. Ask them to choose one of 
the following activities: deciding on the story line and 
writing the dialogue (it might be simplest to adapt an 
existing story appropriate for third-graders), making the 
puppets, or giving the puppet show. 
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a. Work with the students writing the dialogue. Help them 
to decide on the character of each puppet in the show 
and to write appropriate lines for each. 

b. Meet with the students making the puppets. Show them 
how to make puppets, and point out that each puppet 
should fit a description given in the story line. A simple 
hand puppet can be made with a paper bag. Have the 
students draw a face on the paper bag and make a paper 
hat for it or paste on strips of paper for hair. Then have 
them stuff the top part of the bag with newspaper or 
tissue paper to form a head and tie a string loosely 
below the head to form the neck. Tell them to put their 
fingers through the neck opening to move the head. 

c. Rehearse the puppet show. Make sure that the voices 
and actions of the puppet characters fit the descriptions 
given in the story line and the dialogue. Have the stu- 
dents give the show for the rest of the class or for 
other classes. 

After the performance lead a class discussion on the fol- 
lowing points: 

e@ Many different specialists contributed their ideas and 
skills in the staging of the puppet show. (Introduce the 
students involved in the show. ) 

e@ A greater number and variety of specialists are involved 
in the staging of a professional theater production. (Name 
some of the specialists, such as playwright, producer, 
director, actors, stage designer, lighting designer, stage 
manager, stage hands, costume designer, publicity 
writers, and others.) 

@ Many theater productions can be shown at the same 
time in a large city. These productions provide outlets 
for the ideas and talents of many specialists. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw a cartoon strip illustrating the many specialists needed 

to produce an attraction such as their puppet show. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, take the students 
to a young people’s concert or a play. To prepare for the 
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field trip, have them create a. bulletin-board display of 
posters or brochures about the event and the performers 
involved. (You could probably obtain these materials from 
the publicity department of the place sponsoring the pro- 
gram.) 


To demonstrate that the city offers many outlets for people 
who are interested in improving human relations, invite a 
VISTA worker, civil rights worker, volunteer tutor, or youth 
group leader to visit the class and describe the work he 
does. Have the students ask the speaker questions such as 
the following: 

@ What kind of work do you do? 

e@ How did you become interested in this kind of work? 

@ Why do you enjoy this kind of work? 

e@ What are some of the problems you face? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a thank-you letter summarizing the ideas they learned 
from the speaker. 


Major Idea C: The city spreads past and current ideas throughout 
the nation and the world. 
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To demonstrate that television makes it possible for many 

people to learn about newsmaking events and ideas very 

quickly, have the students read “Countdown in the News- 
room,” on pages 56 through 59 in the text. Use the follow- 
ing questions as a guide for class discussion: 

e What stories from around the nation were scheduled 
for the six-o’clock broadcast? (A train wreck in Illinois, 
a skyjacking in California, the death of a famous movie 
actor) 

e@ What local stories were scheduled? (The mayor's speech, 
the big court trial, the mothers asking for a traffic light, 
anew animal at the zoo, Victor’s prize) 

e@ Which stories were probably broadcast by television 
stations throughout the nation? 

e@ What does it mean to cover a story “live” on television? 
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e Why did Charlie have to wait until the last minute to 
know if he could include the story about Victor? 

e With television, how soon can people learn about im- 
portant new events and ideas? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

plan an imaginary news program, listing examples of stories 

of national interest and those of local interest. 


To demonstrate that cities are big communication centers 
and to illustrate the role of mass media, read to the class 
the story “Stop the Presses!” (pages 75 through 76). Then 
have the students look at several newspapers and identify 
different sources of news, such as datelines, wire services, 
and names of correspondents. Help them locate on a world 
map the sources of news stories contained in a single issue 
of a newspaper. Then point out that newspapers spread ideas 
as well as news—for example: through syndicated columns, 
which reflect the opinions of various writers; through 
editorials, which present the opinions of the newspaper’s 
management; and through letters to the editor, which re- 
flect the views of the public. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that newspapers in cities serve an important 
function in gathering and spreading information and ideas. 


To demonstrate the importance of cities in spreading news 
and ideas, have the students make up a short story called 
“The Day We Had No Broadcasts or Newspapers.” Discuss 
with them the role of cities as centers for television and radio 
broadcasting and news reporting. Then point out that tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers spread news and ideas 
quickly, even to people living far from cities. Tell them to 
pretend that all city broadcasting stations and newspaper 
offices have shut down for one day. Ask them how this day 
would be different from other days, and have them write 
a short story describing this imaginary day. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 


draw pictures illustrating the effects of a breakdown in 
broadcasting and newspaper communications in the city. 


To illustrate the fact that cities not only influence people in 
the city but also serve as centers of influence for regions of 
the country, read to the class the story “Young Philadel- 
phia” (pages 76 through 77). Then discuss questions such 
as the following: 

e@ Where is Philadelphia located? What was the city like 
in the 1770s? 

e@ Why was the city named Philadelphia? 

@ Who were some of the famous people who lived in 
Philadelphia? How did they serve their city as well as 
their country? What kinds of ideas were they interested 
in? 

e What two important documents were written in Phila- 
delphia? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list several ways in which Philadelphia served as a market- 

place of ideas in the 1700s.) 


To demonstrate that cities are big communication centers 
and storehouses of ideas, have the students complete exer- 
cise 3-C in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the city stores ideas of the past, take 

the students to visit a historical building, a historical land- 

mark, a museum, or a library. Before the field trip assign 

a committee to answer questions such as the following: 

@ What does the historical building suggest about the ideas 
of the people who built it or who lived in it? 

e@ In what different ways are ideas stored in a library or 
museum? (Books, artifacts, films) 

e@ The ideas of what specialists are preserved in a library 
or museum? 

e@ What are some of the ideas stored by museums or li- 
braries? 


After the field trip have the committee report their answers 
to the rest of the class. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the facts and ideas from the past stored by their 
city. 


STORIES 


MEN AND IDEAS IN THE CITY 


THE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
by Jay Bennett 


Joseph Pulitzer came to this country from Hungary when 
he was a young man. He came with the dream of someday pub- 
lishing a newspaper. 

The young man strongly believed in freedom of speech. He 
believed a newspaper should let people know what was good and 
bad in their country. 

Joseph Pulitzer settled in St. Louis, Missouri, and got a job on 
a newspaper. The Civil War had ended, but there were many 
problems to be solved. There were many new ideas to be brought 
to the people. The young man knew that journalism was a good 
way to get new ideas to the people. 

In a few years, Joseph Pulitzer achieved his dream of pub- 
lishing his own newspaper. For a long time, his St. Louis news- 
paper helped citizens judge ideas. Everyone considered it a very 
good newspaper, honest and fair. 

Although his newspaper in St. Louis was a success, Joseph 
Pulitzer welcomed the opportunity to buy a New York newspaper 
that was losing money. He later told a friend why he decided to 
buy the New York paper: “It was dying. I felt I could give it 
life. I felt that New York was growing with giant strides. Through 
my paper in New York, I might reach the minds of people 
across the whole country.” 


His New York World became one of the great newspapers 
of America. He made it a fighting newspaper. He wanted the 
people of the city to have a better life. He wrote strong editorials 
for better housing, for better city government, for better drinking 
water, for better food in the stores. He wrote strong editorials 
against anyone who cheated the people of the city of New York. 

Editors of other newspapers studied and learned from the New 
York World. Just as he had wished, Joseph Pulitzer was reaching 
the minds of men across the whole country. 

Before the famous publisher died, he planned that his money 
would be used to encourage new ideas. He set up a fund so that 
prizes could be given each year for the best work of American 
writers, composers, and journalists. To win one of these prizes 
today is a great honor. He also left money to start a school of 
journalism at Columbia University in New York. 

But the most important thing that Joseph Pulitzer left to the 
people of America was his idea that a newspaper should be 
dedicated to the cause of the people. 


THE LABOR LEADER 
by Jay Bennett 


For fifty long years, David Dubinsky had fought for better 
wages and better working conditions for workers. Now it was 
time for him to slow down. So he decided to resign as the head 
of his labor union—the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Mr. Dubinsky was in his office for the last time. He gathered up 
his belongings. He picked up a picture-from his desk and turned 
to his granddaughter, who had come with him. 

“That’s me as a young man in Poland. At that time I worked 
in a bakery. There were no machines to lift the heavy bags of 
flour or mix the great tub of dough. We had to work very hard— 
sometimes late into the night. 

“All the men were very unhappy with the way we had to 
work, so we went out on strike. I was sent to Siberia as punish- 
ment. When I was able to escape, I came to America.” 
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“Were things better here, Grandfather?” 

“T worked in a clothing factory here in New York City. From 
early morning till late at night, it was work and sweat, sweat and 
work. No wonder we called those places sweatshops.” He shook 
his gray head. “No, things were not much better. But at least 
when I tried to change things, I wasn’t sent to Siberia.” 

Mr. Dubinsky told his granddaughter about the union he and 
other clothing workers decided to form. It was hard work to get 
most of the workers to join. It was even harder to get the com- 
panies to bargain with the union. For many years, David Dubin- 
sky had worked hard to make the union strong. 

“It is not easy to be a labor leader,” he told his granddaughter. 
“But I guess it is not easy to be a leader of anything.” 

The old man reached for a gold medal. The members of the 
union had given it to him. The union members had come from 
Italy and Germany, from Russia and Poland, and from many 
other countries. They all had come to New York to find a new 
and better life for themselves and their families. 

“In our union we speak many languages,” the old man said, 
“and yet we all speak one great language. It is the language of 
brotherhood.” 

Mr. Dubinsky turned to the window and looked down into 
the crowded streets of the city. He watched workers load racks 
of colorful dresses on trucks. Their shouts floated up to him. 

“Take the workers away from this city and you take away its 
heart. After fifty years, this I know is true.” David Dubinsky took 
the rest of his things out of his desk and put them into his brief- 
case. He then reached out his hand to his granddaughter. To- 
gether they went out of the union’s office and down into the busy 
streets of New York City. 


THE CITY REFORMER 
by Jay Bennett 


Like his Viking forefathers, Jacob Riis sailed across the sea 
from northern Europe to the New World. For some time after 
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he arrived in New York in 1870, the young man worked at many 
different jobs. He was exploring, learning, and thinking about his 
new country. 

But after a while he settled down. He became a reporter for 
one of New York’s big newspapers. And then the life of Jacob 
Riis in the New World really began. 

Jacob Riis had seen much in his wanderings that disturbed him. 
Now, with a fierceness in him, he began to fight a war on the 
poverty of the city. 

“Tm going to give everything I have to help this city get rid 
of its terrible slums,” he told the editor of the newspaper. “I’m 
going to see that people get decent homes to live in.” 

“It will never happen, Jacob,” the old editor said. “I'll tell you 
why. Nobody really cares.” 

The young man leaned forward. His voice rose in anger. 

“Tll make them care! I’m going to write about what’s happen- 
ing in the slums. There are stories to be told that will change 
things! Will you print them?” 

The editor looked a long time at the tense and earnest face of 
the young reporter. 

“Yes,” he said finally, with a sigh. ““Go out and get your stories. 
Write the truth. I'll print it.” 

Jacob Riis was one of the first men to look at the city and see 
it as it really was. He wrote stories about its problems and pushed 
the stories in front of the people who could try to solve them. 
All his efforts pointed to the terrible living conditions of the poor 
in a big city. Year after year he wrote more stories and gave more 
speeches about the need for better housing, more parks and play- 
grounds, more and better schools. 

The hard work and dedication of Jacob Riis brought some 
victories. He saw many tenements torn down and decent housing 
built in their places. He saw housing laws improved. 

One of the great tributes to Jacob Riis came from President 
Theodore Roosevelt. He said, “If I were asked to name a fellow- 
man who came nearest to being the ideal American citizen, I 
should name Jacob Riis.” 


THE INVESTMENT BANKER 
by Robert V. Horton 


At the lower tip of Manhattan Island in New York City, where 
towering skyscrapers overshadow narrow streets, is the heart of 
the nation’s money market—Wall Street. This great financial cen- 
ter takes its name from one of the narrow streets in the area. 

It is to Wall Street that businessmen with ideas for new prod- 
ucts come for money to make these products. It is to Wall Street 
that people with savings turn when they want to invest their 
money. 

Both groups—those seeking to use savings and those looking 
for new ideas to invest in—turn for help to a particular kind of 
specialist, the investment banker. 

Sidney J. Weinberg is one of many investment bankers on Wall 
Street. Before Mr. Weinberg recommends an investment in a 
company, he studies that company and its plans very closely. For 
example, suppose that a shirt company wishes to make a new 
material for men’s shirts. Mr. Weinberg would want to know the 
answers to questions such as these: Does the company have a 
good reputation? Are there already manufacturers in the United 
States that produce the same material? Will the cost of making the 
new material make the new shirts too expensive? Has the new 
material been tested thoroughly? 

To answer these questions and many others, Mr. Weinberg’s 
firm—Goldman, Sachs and Company—employs many specialists 
to check on companies and products. But some questions involve 
more than checking facts. Judgments have to be made about 
how profitable a new idea will be for investors. Will the idea 
still be a good one ten years from now? Will people like the new 
product? 

Some people might say that Mr. Weinberg is a successful 
investment banker because he has a talent for guessing right. 
But his judgments aren’t just lucky guesses. Every decision that 
he makes is based on knowledge and years of experience on Wall 
Street. 


STOP THE PRESSES! 
by Doug Runnells 


Mike hurried from his last class at Central High School. He 
didn’t want to be late for his after-school job on a big daily news- 
paper in Chicago. Mike was a copyboy in the city room of the 
newspaper. He loved his job. He helped to put out that big city 
newspaper! Thousands of people read it every evening! 

Mike ran up the stairs of the newspaper building and into the 
city room. This place was the nerve center of a large newspaper. 
As usual, the room was filled with noise and bustle. Typewriters 
clattered. Telephones rang. Teletype machines hammered at rolls 
of yellow paper. People called to one another across desks and 
shouted into phones. Copyboys scurried here and there with mes- 
sages and stories. Reporters who had been out looking for news 
in all parts of the city dashed to their desks. 

“Boy!” called out some of the reporters. That was a call for 
Mike. 

“Mike, take this story to Bill at the news desk,” the reporter 
said. 

“Right!” said Mike, grabbing the story. 

Mike dashed down the hall to the central news desk and hand- 
ed the cablegram to the editor. The editor grabbed the phone, 
dialed a number, and called into the phone, “Ralph, stop the 
presses! I’ve got a new story! Revolution in Transvania! I'll get 
the story down to you as fast as I can.” 

A reporter from Mike’s newspaper was in the faraway coun- 
try of Transvania. He was watching the revolution there. He sent 
the news by cable to his newspaper office in Chicago. 

In Chicago, the editor quickly wrote a story from the news in 
the cable. This was bigger news than anything else in the paper 
that day. So a new big headline was made for the front page. 
Other editors moved stories off the front page to make room for 
this new one. The whole front page had to be reset in type. All 
this was done in less than twenty minutes! Now the big presses 
could begin to roll. 
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Mike had a few minutes to spare, so he ran down to watch the 
big presses start their final run for the day. The presses printed, 
folded, cut, and counted as many as a thousand newspapers a 
minute! Today he saw in big black letters the new headline about 
the revolution in Transvania across the top of the front page. 

Mike watched the men tie the papers into bundles and pile 
them into waiting trucks. The first papers would be on the streets 
in a few minutes. Soon they would be on commuter trains and 
buses, at newsstands and supper tables. Soon they would be read 
by people who wanted to know, ““What’s new?” 

Before starting home, Mike stopped to look at the city room. 
Reporters and editors were beginning to work on the next edi- 
tion. What was news now would be an old story in a few hours. 
At that very moment things were happening in the city, in the 
country, and in the world that would be in tomorrow’s newspaper. 


YOUNG PHILADELPHIA 
by Dorothy Senesh 


When representatives of the thirteen colonies came to Phila- 
delphia in 1776 to sign the Declaration of Independence, the city 
was nearing its one hundredth birthday. It was the biggest and 
busiest city in the colonies. Its waterfront was lined with sailing 
ships. Its shops were filled with fine goods from Europe. 

Philadelphians traded ideas as well as goods. It was the kind 
of city, people said, where everyone freely expressed his feelings 
about politics and religion and other important matters. 

There were many different kinds of clubs in colonial Philadel- 
phia where people gathered to exchange ideas. There were fish- 
ing and boating clubs, singing clubs, art clubs, reading clubs, 
eating clubs, science clubs, clubs for farmers, clubs for business- 
men. 

The citizens of Philadelphia in the 1770s were great readers. 
There were dozens of printing shops, bookshops, and newspapers 
to help keep people informed about important issues of the time. 

When William Penn, a Quaker, founded Philadelphia, he 
named the city for a Greek word meaning “the city of brotherly 
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love.” He encouraged people of many religious faiths to settle 
there. He wanted people of different nationalities, skills, and be- 
liefs, to live together peacefully. Before Philadelphia was fifty 
years old, William Penn’s city was in many ways just as he had 
hoped it would be. In addition to Englishmen, its residents in- 
cluded Germans, Scots, Irishmen, Africans, Swedes, Finns, and 
Dutchmen. 

From its beginning, Philadelphia had a great many citizens 
who worked hard to make their city a really good place to live 
in. Because of them, Philadelphia had many fine libraries. It was 
the center of medical knowledge in America. It had many excel- 
lent schools, and students from the other colonies were sent 
there to be educated. 

One of Philadelphia’s most devoted citizens was Benjamin 
Franklin. He was born in Boston but went to Philadelphia as a 
young man to become a printer. 

Throughout his long life Benjamin Franklin served his city as 
well as his country in many ways. He was very interested in educa- 
tion and believed that Philadelphia needed free public schools so 
that all children could be educated. He set up a school that later 
became the University of Pennsylvania. 

One of Franklin’s acquaintances was a young doctor named 
Benjamin Rush, who had studied medicine in London. Back 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Rush spoke to Franklin about the city’s 
need for a good hospital. Franklin helped to raise funds to build 
the hospital. 

As the publisher of a popular periodical called Poor Richard’s 
Almanack, Benjamin had a great deal of influence not only in 
Philadelphia but throughout the colonies. Through this almanac, 
which he published for about twenty-five years, he was able to 
get across many ideas to his readers. 

Benjamin Franklin was very interested in science. With a 
group of his friends, he started a study club called the Junto. The 
members met once a week to discuss their studies and discoveries. 
One of Franklin’s projects was his now-famous kite experiment, 
in which he proved the connection between lightning and 
electricity. 


The members of the Junto contributed money to start a 
library of science books. Other groups in Philadelphia also used 
this method of establishing libraries. This was the beginning of 
free public libraries in American cities. 

One of Benjamin Franklin’s acquaintances was an Englishman 
named Thomas Paine, who was a writer of political pamphlets. 
He had moved to Philadelphia about the time the colonists were 
deciding whether to declare their independence from England. 

Thomas Paine expressed his opinion in a pamphlet that was 
printed in Benjamin Franklin’s print shop in January 1776. The 
pamphlet, titled Common Sense, was read by people throughout 
the colonies. It called for an immediate break with England. 


A few months later, on a day in early July that was to become 
an important date in American history, a crowd gathered in front 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia to listen to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Philadelphia continued to play an important role after the 
colonies had won their freedom. In 1787, representatives of all 
the states gathered in the same building where colonial delegates 
had signed the Declaration of Independence. This time, Inde- 
pendence Hall was the meeting place of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The men had come to Philadelphia to work on what has 
remained the most important document in American history—the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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CHAPTER 4: The City and Government 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread The City and 
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Problems Book 


What Makes the City’s Tax Income 
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Filmstrip 


: Summary: People in the city ask the gov- 
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CHAPTER 4: The City and 
Government 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter extends the ideas about the political system de- 
veloped in Levels 1 and 2. Help the students discover how some 
of our wants become political demands. When these political 
demands are enacted by the political authorities they become 
binding decisions, or laws, which all who live within the territory 
of the government must follow. 

Introduce two important concepts. First, in our country there 
are three levels of government: the federal government, the state 
governments (in Canada the provincial), and the local (city and 
county) governments. Second, people elect representatives at 
each level to make laws and to carry them out. 

Because of the increasingly complex social problems facing our 
country, it is no longer possible to draw clear lines dividing the 
responsibility for the enactment and enforcement of laws dealing 
with urban problems between federal, state, and local goy- 
ernments. Each level is involved with such issues as adequate 
housing, educational opportunities, urban transportation, and 
pollution of the environment. In many cases, however, local gov- 
ernments are changing, as illustrated by the case study “Miami: 
The Metro Plan of Government,” to cope more adequately with 
the problems of growing metropolitan areas. 


Vocabulary 
area controversy 
association democracy 
budget elected, election 
city manager finance 
compromise government 
conflict city 
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county official 

federal political 

state sf problem-solving 
health represent, representative 
income sanitation 
interest group school district 
management taxes 
mayor volunteer 
Metro 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il. Text) The) City and'Governmenta. ee A-1 
Ds Filmstrip, “The City and Government” ........ A-2 
33 PB, “What Makes the City’s Tax Income Rise or 

Pall Bees ii e/ete oles Hee cee eee ee Peete A-5 

4. TERGsscomparisont inns o.ececore rte rer A-6 
53 Text, “Miami: The Metro Plan of Government”... B-1 
6. TRG, problem'solving 7% 32 ao. eee ee B-2 
7. PB, ‘Wants or Political Demands?” ........... B-4 
8. TRG, «mural oan 5 «os wanes witehen se a ene B-3 
9. TRG, discussion, map study 32... 12s... t-te B-6 
10. Text, “A Day in the Life of a City Manager” .... C-1 
10 TRG Story wjomencrere «bers, cites. le ee C-2 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: People elect representatives to the government 
who decide what kinds and amounts of goods and services the 
government should produce and how these goods and services 
will be paid for. 


1. To demonstrate that people ask the government to meet 
wants and needs through their elected representatives, have 
the students read “The City and Government,” on pages 60 
through 61 in the text. Use the following questions as a 
guide for class discussion: 
e@ Why do governments make rules and laws? 
@ Who makes the laws for a city, and who carries them 

out? 
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e How are the mayor and the members of the city council 
chosen? 

@ How do voters make their ideas known to other people 
and to their elected representatives? 

e How do city governments pay for the services they pro- 
vide? 

@ What can people do if they think their representatives are 
not doing a good job? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to ex- 

plain how a government representative is chosen and to 

list several ways in which people tell their representatives 

what they want or need. 


To illustrate how the representative system operates within 
the city, show the class the filmstrip “The City and Govern- 
ment.” 


To reinforce the principle of representative government, 
have the students elect a committee to plan a picnic for the 
class. Before holding the election explain that the committee 
members will serve as representatives of the entire class. 
Point out that they will decide on such matters as date, 
location, food, transportation, activities, and cost per stu- 
dent. Encourage the students to vote for candidates who 
they think will make good decisions for the class as a whole. 
After the election have the committee members meet to 
decide on arrangements for the picnic. Then have them re- 
port their plans to the rest of the class. Take a second vote 
to determine how many students are satisfied with these 
plans. Then lead a class discussion to compare the two ways 
of planning the picnic: indirect—having members of a com- 
mittee plan it; direct—having the entire class plan it. Ask 
questions such as the following: 

e Which is more efficient—having a small committee decide 
on plans or having the entire class decide? Did the com- 
mittee save planning time for the entire class? 

e Did the committee’s decisions reflect the opinions of the 


4. 


5. 


majority of the class? Why is it important to choose rep- 
resentatives carefully? 

e Could all the citizens of a city, state, or nation decide 
directly on policies for the respective city, state, or na- 
tion? Why is it important that cities, states, and nations be 
run by elected representatives of the people? 

e@ What can people do if they disagree with the decisions 
made by their elected representatives? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a short essay comparing the direct and indirect 

(elected representative) methods of making group decisions. 


To illustrate the fact that many kinds of specialists work in 
government today, invite a local civil service official or 
government personnel director to talk to the students on 
careers in government service. (If an official is unable to 
speak to them, you could probably obtain employment in- 
formation from various government departments and make 
this information available to them.) The government official 
should discuss the variety of skilled and professional work- 
ers government must employ today and the kinds of train- 
ing and education needed to do these jobs. He should explain 
that doctors, engineers, psychologists, sociologists, teachers, 
secretaries, city planners, nurses, lawyers, electricians, ac- 
countants, policemen, truck drivers, firemen, and architects 
are among the many specialists needed in local government. 
He should note the feeling of satisfaction that comes from 
serving the public well. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write compositions on careers in government they might 
like, stating the skills and education that would be required 
and explaining why they think the work would be rewarding. 


To demonstrate that government officials decide how to pay 
for the goods and services that the government produces, 
have the students complete exercise 4-B in their Problems 
Book. 


6. 


To demonstrate the relation between a city’s expenses and its 
income, have the students compare a simple budget for a 
family of four with a city’s budget. Write the following exam- 
ple of the family’s budget on the chalkboard. 


Monthly expenses 
Rent $250.00 Father’s pay $675.00 


Food 150.00 
Clothing 50.00 

Doctor and 
dentist bills 25.00 
Recreation 50.00 

Household 
expenses 50.00 
Transportation 75.00 
Savings 25.00 
Total $675.00 


Point out that the monthly expenses itemized in the left- 

hand column total $675.00, which is equal to the monthly 

family income shown in the right-hand column. Explain that 
the budget is balanced when the expenses equal the income. 

Then ask questions such as the following: 

@ What items might the family want or need that are not 
included in the listed monthly expenses? (New car, sports 
equipment, vacation, and so on) 

e@ Can the family simply add such items to its budget? (No, 
because its expenses would then be greater than its in- 
come) 

e@ How can a family increase its income? (Other family 
members earning income; father changing to higher- 
paying job) 

e How can a family fit new expenses into its budget with- 
out increasing its income? (Cutting down on or elim- 
inating other expenses; paying new expenses with funds 
from savings) 

























e How can a family buy expensive goods such as an auto- 
mobile without increasing its present income? (By bor- 
rowing against future income. Explain that the family 
must then modify its present budget in order to meet the 
monthly payments.) 

Tell the students that when a family’s income or expenses 
change, the budget must be adjusted so that income and ex- 
penses remain balanced. Then explain that a city government 
also uses a budget to plan its expenditures and income. Pre- 
sent a sample budget for a large city on the chalkboard. An 
example of such a budget follows. 


Police 
Dept. $160 million 
County aid 10 million 


Streets 65 million Property tax 220 million 
Sanitation 80 million Sales tax 100 million 
Fees and 
Parks and licenses 
recreation Total 
Libraries 















































50 million 
$520 million 





10 million 
15 million 










Administra- 

tion 20 million 
Public 

buildings 20 million 
Courts and 

jails 10 million 


Welfare aid 10 million 


Urban 
renewal 20 million 


Total $520 million 


Explain that city budgets involve much greater amounts of 
money than do family budgets, but that both are based on 
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the same principle. Both are used to list expected expenses 
and the expected income for paying these expenses. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the expenses of their city and to explain how 
their city pays these expenses. 


Major Idea B: In a democracy the city government should make 
decisions that reflect the needs and wants of the people, but many 
needs and wants cannot be met by local governments. 


1. 
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To demonstrate the fact that local governments make de- 
cisions that reflect the wants and needs of the people, have 
the students read “Miami: The Metro Plan of Government,” 
on pages 62 through 67 in the text. Locate Miami on a map 
of the United States. (Compare its location with that of 
Chicago, Elkhart, and New York.) Use the following ques- 
tions provided by the text as a guide for discussion: 
a. What are some of the different kinds of government peo- 
ple have in Greater Miami? (City and town, state, Metro) 
b. How can too many cities in an area make problems? 
(By having a confusing number of laws, inconvenient 
public transportation, towns unable to solve areawide 
problems such as pollution, unequal taxes for services, un- 
equal quality of services, and so on) 
c. How can people change their government? (By voting to 
change it; developing a new government such as Metro) 
d. What can people do to let their government know what 
they want? (Write letters to government officials, form 
interest groups, and so on) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to in- 
vestigate ways in which cities in their county or metropolitan 
area are cooperating to solve common problems. 


To introduce the problem-solving method of dealing with 
urban problems, have the students reconstruct the steps 
taken to solve the problem of too many local governments 
in Greater Miami. Use the following as a guide: 


Step 1. Evidence of the problem. What were some of the 
indications that the government of Greater Miami was in- 
adequate? (Difficulty of travel by automobile and by bus; 
problem of pollution; unequal taxes and unequal quality 
of government services among the many cities and towns) 
Step 2. Aspects of the problem. Why were people con- 
cerned about the way that Greater Miami was governed? 
(Some people worried about the money wasted because of 
the duplication of government services. Some people wor- 
ried because the different rules for transportation in dif- 
ferent parts of the country slowed down the flow of people 
and goods. Some people worried because richer neighbor- 
hoods had better school systems than the poorer sections 
under a different government. ) 
Step 3. Statement of the problem. How can Greater Miami 
replace the many governments with one that will be able 
to offer good services more cheaply for all people in the 
area? 
Step 4. Scope of the problem. How many areas of life 
were affected by the duplication of government services? 
(Travel, health, pollution, police protection) 
Step 5. Causes of the problem. The area of Miami grew 
faster than the government could change. The wealthy did 
not want to give up their privileges for the poor. Many 
people came to Miami for a short time. They were not 
interested in changing the government. 
Step 6. Solution to the problem. How did the people in the 
Greater Miami area solve the problem of too many local 
governments? (By creating a stronger county government 
that had the power to make laws and provide better 
services for the entire area) Point out that not everyone 
approved of the Metro plan and that solutions to urban 
problems often cannot be evaluated until after they have 
been put into operation. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to use 

the problem-solving approach to analyze a problem in their 

own city or town. 


3. 


To discover that people expect the government to meet cer- 
tain wants and needs, the students should draw a mural 
titled “A City Without Government Services.” List on the 
chalkboard some of the services provided by the government 
—for example: schools, streets (including street repair and 
cleaning), water supply, fire control, flood and pollution con- 
trol, parks, aid for poor people. The mural should illustrate 
what would happen if these systems were not present in the 
city—for example: traffic congestion and traffic accidents, 
potholes in the streets, trash on the streets and sidewalks, 
burning buildings, houses being broken into, people being 
robbed. Then discuss with the students some of the problems 
in their city that result from the lack of government aid or 
involvement. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
those problems in their city that they think the city should 
solve. 


To demonstrate that, in the political process, people express 
wants that influence the decisions made by the government, 
have the students complete exercise 4-A in their Problems 
Book. 


To emphasize the importance of health and sanitation serv- 

ices provided by city government, read to the class the 

story “The Silent Army” (pages 88 through 89). Then dis- 

cuss questions such as the following: 

e Who are some of the soldiers in the city’s “silent army’’? 

e How have some cities in the past helped protect their 
citizens from disease? 

e How does the “silent army” help protect the health of the 
city today? 

e@ How does the city pay its “silent army’? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures of a health or sanitation worker in action and 

collect them into a booklet titled “Soldiers in Our Silent 

Army.” 


To show that local governments cannot meet all the wants 
and needs of the people, discuss with the students the levels 
of government in the United States. Display a map of your 
city or town, a map of your state, and a map of the United 

States. Use the following outline as a guide for class dis- 

cussion: 

a. Point out the boundaries of the city on the city map, and 
explain that the city government provides many services 
within this geographical area. Ask the students to name 
some of the services provided by the city. 

b. On the state map, point out the boundaries of the county 
in which the city is located. Then locate your city and 
several other cities or towns within the county on the 
map. Explain that the county government provides serv- 
ices for a geographical area larger than that of the city 
government. Name some of the services provided by the 
county government—for example: a county hospital, a 
county jail, county roads, county welfare aid. 

c. Point out the boundaries of the state on the map of the 
United States. Explain that the state government provides 
services for the entire state, such as state highways, state 
policemen, state universities, state hospitals, and state 
prisons. Locate the state capital on the map, and explain 
that the state lawmakers meet in this city and that the 
governor’s home and many of the state government offices 
are located here. 

d. Point out the map of the United States. Explain that the 
federal government provides services for the entire nation, 
such as federal housing, national defense, and federal aid 
to education. Ask the students who the head of this goy- 
ernment is and what city he lives in. Then locate Wash- 
ington on the map, and explain that the nation’s law- 
makers meet in this city and that many of the federal 
government offices are located here. To summarize the 
discussion, point out the boundaries of the different gov- 
ernments on the map of the United States—federal, state, 
county, and city or town governments. 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to make 
a simple organizational chart listing examples of services 
provided by the federal, state, and local governments. 


Major Idea C: Various groups of people make demands on the 
government; these demands are often in conflict. 


1. 
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To demonstrate that various groups of people make demands 

on the government and that these demands are often in 

conflict, have the students read “A Day in the Life of a 

City Manager,” on pages 68 through 71 in the text. Point out 

that Mr. Pritchard heard the demands of different groups and 

that these demands were sometimes in conflict. List the de- 

mands on the chalkboard: 

e@ Snow-removal workers wanting double pay for working 
at night 

e Chief accountant wanting the city to make cuts in spend- 
ing 

e Fishing association wanting the factories to stop polluting 
the river 

e@ Factory owners complaining about the costs of stopping 
pollution 

e Citizens complaining about the city services 

e@ Mothers complaining about the cutback of neighbor- 
hood recreation programs 

@ People wanting all recreation programs to be cut 

e Fire chief needing a new piece of equipment 

Ask the students which of these demands are in conflict. 

Explain that the conflicts result when demands are made to 

increase services at the same time that demands are made to 

cut costs—for example, the snow-removal workers wanting 

double pay for working at night and the accountant wanting 

the city to make cuts in spending. Then discuss why the 

interests of the fishing industry and those of the factory 

owners are in conflict. 

As aresult of this activity the students should be able to draw 

cartoons illustrating some of the demands made on the city 

government by different groups. 


2. 


To illustrate some of the factors that can influence the deci- 

sions of local lawmakers, read to the class the story “To Buy 

or Not to Buy” (pages 89 through 90). Discuss with the stu- 
dents what they would do if they were Councilman Headley. 

Help them understand the difficulty lawmakers have in 

making decisions even on simple issues. Then discuss factors 

such as the following: 

e Will Councilman Headley be able to serve his voters as 
well if he loses the friendship of Councilman Gibbons? 
(Probably not, because he might lose Councilman Gib- 
bons’s support on other issues that are also important to 
his voters) 

e Why is Mrs. Dodge’s group against the street-cleaning 
machines? Are there other groups that voted for Council- 
man Headley and that might be for the machines? 

e@ Why is newspaper support important to an elected official? 
(Newspaper opinions on political candidates can influence 
some of the voters. Point out that newspapers can be 
mistaken in their opinions, so citizens should try to gather 
information from as many sources as possible.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to sug- 

gest how Councilman Headley might vote on the issue and 

explain why the councilman might vote this way. 


To illustrate how public issues can develop from individual 
wants to group demands and public controversy, read to 
the class the story ‘“Charlie’s Tooth” (pages 90 through 91). 
Then ask questions such as the following: 

e@ Why was Charlie’s tooth on display at the City Council 
meeting? What was the question that the council was sup- 
posed to decide? 

e How did the different groups try to gain support for 
their views on fluoridation? (Through newspaper adver- 
tisements, speeches on radio and television, letters to the 
editor, and the opportunity to speak at the council meet- 
ing itself) 

e Why did the council decide to have the public vote on 
this issue? (With so many people involved on both sides, 


4. 


the council members were afraid of losing a large amount 
of public support and perhaps votes at the next election 
no matter which way they decided. By putting the matter 
up to a general vote, they could avoid the anger of those 
who lost.) 
Discuss with the students the two questions asked at the end 
of the story. (You can take a straw vote on the issue.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the arguments for and against fluoridation. 


To discover the role of interest groups in making demands 
on the government, the students should conduct a survey 
to find out whether their parents are involved in such groups. 
Compose with the students a questionnaire asking for the 
necessary information. A sample questionnaire follows. 

Dear Parents, 

We are learning about the city and its government. We 

want to find out how people let the government know 

their wants and needs. Please help us by answering the 
following questions: 

1. Do you belong to any organizations such as the fol- 
lowing? (Check the ones you belong to.) 
me ee Se PA. 

Labor union 
Professional society 
Veterans association 
________ Conservation group 
oS Civilitights:eroup 
Chamber of commerce 
________ Others (please list) 

2. Have any of the organizations you belong to recently 
made demands on the federal, state, or local govern- 
ment? 

3. If the answer to question 2 is yes, what were the 
demands? 











4. How did the organization let the government know 
about its demands? 


Letters or phone calls 
Delegations 
Public hearings 
Demonstrations 
Newspaper ads 
Posters and signs 
________ Other methods (please list) 
5. What were the results of these activities? 





Thank you for your help. 
Appoint a committee to analyze the information given in 
the questionnaires and to report their findings to the rest of 
the class. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
make a chart summarizing the information they have ob- 
tained from their survey. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, you could invite a 
parent who indicated on his questionnaire that he is active in 
an interest group to speak to the class about the demands 
made and the actions taken by his group. 


To demonstrate that the demands made by groups on 
the government are often in conflict, have the students find 
examples of conflicting demands in the local newspaper. You 
could appoint a committee to look through newspapers for 
several days to find appropriate cartoons and articles. Help 
the students discover that the controversies reported in the 
newspaper are usually a result of conflicts of interests be- 
tween people of different income groups, different racial 
groups, political parties, neighborhoods within the city, 
neighborhoods and the city as a whole, city and suburbs, 
urban and rural areas. Have the committee report the find- 
ings to the class. The report should emphasize the different 
kinds of conflicts rather than the specific details of the 
controversies. 

As aresult of this activity the students should be able to give 
several reasons why conflicts often arise in the city. 
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STORIES 


THE SILENT ARMY 
by Leon Trachtman 


In our city there is an army that has no guns and drums. You 
never see it marching. Its soldiers wear many different uniforms 
and do many different jobs. You hardly notice them. But if they 
were not there, our city would be a very unpleasant place to 
live in. In fact, it would be almost impossible to live here. What 
would it be like? 

A smell would hang over it. Garbage would fill the streets. 
Smelly water would stand in the gutters. Drinking water would 
be dirty. Food would be spoiled. Insects, rats, and mice would 
overrun our houses. People would be afraid to eat or drink, be- 
cause the food and water would make them sick. They would 
not mingle with their neighbors, for fear that they would catch 
others’ germs. Sick people could not find doctors, nurses, or 
medicines. City life would be unhealthful and dangerous, if it 
were not for the soldiers of the silent army. 

Do you know what this silent army does? Its soldiers are the 
workers who guard the health of the city—garbage collectors, 
doctors, waterworks inspectors, exterminators, nurses, food in- 
spectors, sewer cleaners, and many others. They all work to keep 
people of the city safe from disease. 

For thousands of years, city governments all over the world 
have known that pure water and fresh food are important for 
healthy citizens. 

In Athens, twenty-five hundred years ago, the people elected 
five men to make sure that their city always had a clean supply 
of water. 

Two thousand years ago, Rome cleared its swamps so that the 
citizens would have plenty of pure water. The Romans sent doc- 
tors to care for the health of the people in the towns and villages 
of the countryside. Rome also had a group of officials who made 
sure that the city streets were kept clean and that only fresh food 
was sold in the markets. 
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Five hundred years ago, Augsburg, Germany, passed laws for- 
bidding dyers to pour dye into the river above the city and house- 
wives to wash dirty clothes in it. These laws helped keep the city’s 
drinking water clean and safe. 

And Zurich, Switzerland, had a law that made fish sellers throw 
away any fish that had not been sold by nightfall. 

But fresh food and pure water are not the only things that keep 
cities healthy. About three hundred years ago, London, England, 
was struck by a terrible disease called the plague. It took the lives 
of one out of every seven persons living in London. It became 
clear then in London, and later in other cities where the plague 
and other diseases raged, that the cities must learn to control the 
spread of disease. 

Some people thought that this terrible sickness was caused by 
changes in the weather or the bad night air. Others thought a 
special weakness of the body, or the rays of evil stars, brought it 
on. And nobody could stop the epidemics, because nobody knew 
what caused them. 

Scientists finally learned by 1894 that germs caused sickness 
and that a special germ causes the plague. After many experi- 
ments and much hard work, the scientists learned that this special 
germ lives in fleas, which live on rats. If cities could get rid of the 
rats, they could get rid of the plague. But how do you get rid of 
rats? 

Rats love garbage, so the city’s garbage must be collected and 
burned. Rats live in dirty houses, so houses must be cleaned and 
repaired. Rats love food, so restaurants and markets must be 
inspected for cleanliness. Rats can be killed by poison, so poisons 
must be invented that will kill rats but not people. These things 
must be done at the same time all over the city if they are to work. 

And so the cities decided to have a new kind of army—an army 
made up of soldiers to work for the health of the city. This army 
fights with medicines and microscopes, with soap and brushes, 
with trucks and test tubes. Of course, it takes a great deal of 
money—too much for any one family—to support such an army. 
So we all pay for the silent army with the taxes we pay to the 
government. Even though it costs millions of dollars to keep a 


silent army on guard, we know that the spread of disease would 
be much more costly. 

Every time we take a drink of water, or buy food, or walk 
down the street, or go to the beach, we are being protected by an 
army in action—an army without guns and drums—the silent 
army against disease. 


TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY 
by James Vorhees 


Councilman Jim Headley leaned forward in his chair and took 
a thick booklet from his desk. It was the mayor’s proposed city 
budget for the coming year. Councilman Headley began reading 
through the long list of things that the mayor said the city needed. 

Reading the budget carefully was an important part of Coun- 
cilman Headley’s job. He was a member of the City Council’s 
finance committee. What the committee said usually decided 
whether or not the city would spend money on a particular item. 

As he read through the list, Councilman Headley circled in 
red those items he thought should be checked further. He had 
read several pages when the door opened. 

“Hi, Jim!” a big man boomed in a friendly voice. “Looking 
over the budget, I see.” It was Tom Gibbons, another city coun- 
cilman. 

“Yes, I’m giving it my eagle eye. 
smiled. 

“I’ve been meaning to talk to you about one item in the budget, 
the eight new street-cleaning machines the Sanitation Department 
has asked for,” said Councilman Gibbons. “I really want the city 
to buy them. People in my part of town have been complaining 
about dirty streets.” 

“Well, Ill certainly take that into consideration when the 
budget comes up,” said Councilman Headley. 

After Councilman Gibbons left, Councilman Headley leafed 
back through the pages he had read. Sure enough, he had circled 
the eight street-cleaning machines as something he was not sure 
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Councilman Headley 


the city needed. He walked over to his file cabinet and pulled out 
a file folder. ““That’s what I thought,” he muttered. The city had 
bought ten new street-cleaning machines just two years before— 
and at a cost less than that of the eight new ones. 

Councilman Headley frowned. He was not sure that the city 
needed the machines, but he hated to oppose Tom Gibbons. His 
fellow councilman had often helped him get laws passed. 

Councilman Headley began reading the rest of the budget. 
Almost before he realized it, it was time for lunch. As he left 
the office, his secretary reminded him of his appointment that 
afternoon with Mrs. Dodge. She was the head of an organization 
that fought to keep city expenses down. Most of the members 
were small homeowners who didn’t want their property taxes 
raised. 

At lunch Councilman Headley glanced through the Morning 
Chronicle. On the editorial page he saw a headline in bold letters: 
MAYOR’S BUDGET NEEDS CUTTING. One sentence caught his eye: 
“The request for more street-cleaning machines is just one exam- 
ple of the many items that must be cut from this budget.” 

Councilman Headley put the newspaper aside. Those ma- 
chines! he thought. The Chronicle had supported him in the last 
election. He might need the Chronicle’s support again. What was 
he going to do now? 

When Councilman Headley returned from lunch, his secre- 
tary was on the phone. “It’s Art Corso of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment,” she said. Councilman Headley picked up the phone. 

“Say, Jim,” said Mr. Corso, “I know how tough you are on 
city budgets, so I thought I’d better talk with you about my de- 
partment’s requests.” 

“About the street-cleaning machines?” asked Councilman 
Headley. 

“We really need them,” said Mr. Corso, “and I hope you'll 
support us.” 

“What about the ten machines you bought two years ago? And 
how come these machines cost more than those did?” 

“Let me explain, Jim,” broke in Mr. Corso. “All this equipment 
is part of our program for modernizing the department. As for 
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the price, you know the cost of everything has gone up.” 

Mr. Corso paused a moment, then added, “Oh, by the way, 
my men cleared away that trash in the alley that your voters have 
been complaining about.” 

As he hung up the phone, Councilman Headley sighed. If I 
come out against those machines, he said to himself, Art Corso 
probably won’t give my section of town any special cleanup 
services. But I’m still not sure those machines are necessary. 

It was time for his appointment with Mrs. Dodge. His secretary 
ushered her and five other members of her organization into the 
office. 

“I take it you want to talk about the budget,” said Councilman 
Headley. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Dodge. ““We’ve come to you because 
we know you are interested in keeping spending down. Remember, 
that’s why our organization supported you in the last election.” 

Coucilman Headley picked up his copy of the budget. “As you 
can see, I’ve been going over the budget, looking for places 
where it can be cut.” 

“You might start by dropping the street-cleaning machines,” 
said one of the men with Mrs. Dodge. “The Chronicle seems 
to think that’s what needs to be done.” 

“That’s one of the things we’re looking into,” replied Council- 
man Headley. “You can be sure our decision will be made on the 
basis of what is best for the city and what will save you, the tax- 
payers, the most money in the long run.” 

As the group prepared to leave, Mrs. Dodge had one more re- 
minder. “Please remember, Councilman Headley, the reason we 
voted for you.” 

When they had left, Councilman Headley leaned back in his 
chair and stared at the ceiling. What a day it had been! Whatever 
decision he made, Councilman Headley knew that people would 
be angry. And his decision had to be made by the next morning 
when the finance committee met. Councilman Headley sighed and 
picked up the budget. 

What would you do if you were Councilman Headley? 
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CHARLIE’S TOOTH 
by Leon Trachtman 


When Charlie stood on tiptoe and craned his neck, he could 
see the tooth, alone and white, in the middle of the long con- 
ference table. His tooth. 

A City Council meeting was in progress. Council members 
were sitting on both sides of the long table. Behind them many 
people were seated on folding chairs. Other men and women 
were crowded at the back of the room. And there, in the middle 
of the table—the center of everybody’s attention—was Charlie’s 
tooth. 

It was a baby tooth that had come out just two weeks earlier 
when Charlie was eating an apple. Charlie had been upset about 
losing it. It was a fine white tooth, except for a little silver filling 
on one side of it. At this very moment, Charlie’s father was talk- 
ing about that filling. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, as a dentist, I see far too many of these 
baby teeth being eaten away by decay. And if so many baby 
teeth are decaying, think what will happen to the permanent 
teeth that we would like to keep healthy for sixty or seventy 
years.” 

Charlie’s father picked up the tooth. “We have watched 
Charlie’s diet. He brushes his teeth regularly. I have given his 
teeth the best professional care. And still—here is this filling! 
Ladies and gentlemen, the only way I know to cut down the rate 
of decay of children’s teeth is to put fluoride in our city’s drinking 
water.” 

Charlie’s father put the tooth back on the table and sat down. 
A few people clapped. A few shouted “Boo.” 

The public dispute had started two months earlier when the 
city’s Board of Health had decided to put fluoride into the city’s 
reservoir. Then a group of angry citizens protested that the 
board was not the proper group to make that decision. They got 
a court order to prevent the Board of Health from carrying out 
its plan. Now it was up to the City Council to make the decision. 


Weeks before the council meeting, many different groups 
started presenting their views on the subject. The County Medi- 
cal Society announced that it approved of fluoridation. An or- 
ganization called Dentists and Doctors Against Fluoridation took 
a full-page advertisement in the newspaper to warn against the 
dangers of fluoridation. The ad reminded the public that nobody 
was really certain what harm fluoride might cause. 

A lawyer went on television to speak for the Federation for 
the Protection of Individual Rights. He said that fluoride was a 
kind of medicine and that people have the right not to take medi- 
cine if they don’t want to. A group of doctors reprinted a state- 
ment from the U.S. Public Health Service that assured the public 
that fluoride in water was a safe way to prevent tooth decay. In a 
letter to the editor, the Citizens Group Against Fluoridation asked 
the question: “Does the fact that nobody has proved something 
harmful make it safe?” 

And so it went, right up to the night of the council meeting. 
Charlie, of course, had wanted to go with his father. After all, it 
was his tooth that would be discussed. 

Many people besides Charlie’s father spoke at the meeting. 
Doctors and lawyers, dentists and ministers, businessmen and 


housewives. And while everyone talked, there, in the middle of 
the long table, lay Charlie’s tooth. 

At last everyone who had wanted to speak for or against 
fluoridation had had his say. It was time for the City Council 
members to decide what would be done. And they decided—not 
to decide. 

The mayor explained: “So many people feel so strongly about 
this important matter that your council has decided to let the 
voters make the final decision. We will have a special election day 
when every citizen can vote on whether to put fluoride in our 
city’s water.” 

When the meeting was over, people hurried home to start their 
publicity campaign all over again. They began to plan the letters 
they would write, the advertisements they would prepare, the 
speeches they would give. 

Finally the day of the election came. A record number of peo- 
ple went to cast their vote on this serious issue. 

If you lived in this city and could vote, how would you have 
voted? 

Do you think the majority of people in this city voted for or 
against having fluoride in their drinking water? 
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ATHENS: Birthplace of Democracy 
COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 


Student Text 


iy eames Athens: Birtipiace A. The physical location and design of 
Athens reflected the thinking and values 
of the people by emphasizing the impor- 
tant meeting places and temples; its — 
physical location also facilitated trade — 
with other cities. 


of Democracy 





Problems Book 


Important Places in Athens 
pp. 20-21 p. 95/2 





GR, po 


Summary: Athens in the Golden Age was 
a city-state where the design of the city 
and the government of the city closely 
reflected the beliefs of the citizens that a 
city is people and not a place. 


“pe 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-2: Problems Book 
Orientation Map study: Athens and its 
environs p. 96/4 









Research 
Orientation 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and = 
Poems 


Creative 
Dramatics 


Community 
Resources 





ATHENS: Birthplace of Democracy 


Statement to the Teacher 


The study of Athens in the Golden Age offers students an 
opportunity to investigate many of the contributions made by this 
city-state to Western civilization. 

Help the students to appreciate our cultural heritage from 
Athens and to understand that many of the Greek ideas, particu- 
larly the concepts of freedom and representative government, are 
still important to our lives today. Then have them compare the 
city of Athens with the contemporary cities they have studied in 
Unit One. Encourage them to seek answers to questions such 
as the following: 

e How were the systems of Athens similar to those in Chicago? 

How were they different? 

@ Was Athens a marketplace of goods and services? In what 
ways was it similar to or different from New York City? 

e Was Athens a marketplace of ideas? How was it a storehouse 
of ideas? Which of its ideas remain important to us today? 

e How was the government of Athens similar to city govern- 
ments in our country? How was it different? 


Vocabulary 
archaeologist humanitarian 
architecture landowners 
arts liberty 
classical merchant 
cultivate morally 
cultural religion 
festival skilled 
finished goods slavery 
goddess temple 
Golden Age trade 
gymnasium values 
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Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ie Text, “Athens: Birthplace of Democracy” ...... A-1 
2 PB, “Important Places in Athens” [oe-e2 re =e A-2 
35 Text,review of. pictures*).-.-1er tee eae B-1 
4 ERG, story... ne Er ten Aen 5s Ang C-1 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The physical location and design of Athens re- 
flected the thinking and values of the people by emphasizing the 
important meeting places and temples; its physical location also 
facilitated trade with other cities. 


1. To discover that the physical location and design of Athens 
reflected the thinking and values of the people by empha- 
sizing important meeting places and temples, the students 


2. 


> 


should read “Athens: Birthplace of Democracy,” on pages 

72 through 81 in the text. Have them consult their chrono- 

logical chart (see long-term activity 1, page 37) and help 

them place Athens in the Golden Age—about 73 parents 
ago. Use the following questions as a guide for class dis- 
cussion: 

e How did Athens’s size enable the people to meet one an- 
other often? (The city was small enough for citizens to 
know one another; public meeting places were centrally 
located.) 

e@ How did the Athenians feel about their city? 

e@ What did the city government do to make Athenians 
better citizens? 

e@ What went on at the Agora? (Trading; meetings between 
friends; free exchanges of ideas through speeches, classes, 
and conversations; government business) 

e@ What were some other important meeting places in 
Athens? Why were they important? 

e How did these temples reflect the values of the people? 
(They reflected the people’s love and respect for Athena 
and their own wish to be wise and strong and “to serve 
beauty and truth.” ) 

e Why did the Golden Age of Athens come to an end? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe at least one activity or idea characteristic of the 

people of ancient Athens. 


To demonstrate that the physical design of Athens reflected 
the values of the people by emphasizing the important meet- 
ing places and temples, have the students complete the ex- 
ercise on Athens in their Problems Book. 


To show that the classical architectural style of ancient 
Greek temples and public buildings is still influential, take 
the students on a field trip to see a modern public building 
built in the Greek classical style. (If a field trip is not pos- 
sible, show them pictures of public buildings such as the 
government buildings in Washington.) Point out the many 
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similarities between modern buildings and the ancient tem- 
ples of Athens. Explain that one of the reasons the govern- 
ment buildings in Washington- were built in the classical 
style is that the Americans wanted to symbolize their new 
democracy with buildings symbolizing the birthplace of 
democracy. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the features of the classical Greek style of architec- 
ture. 


To demonstrate that the physical location of Athens facili- 
tated sea trade with other cities, have the students study a 
large topographical map of Greece and the Aegean, Ionian, 
and Mediterranean seas. 

a. Locate Athens on the map. Why did the people build the 
city a few miles away from the sea? (Jt was built far 
enough away from the sea to prevent surprise naval at- 
tacks but near enough to permit trade.) 

b. Locate the mountains that surround Athens on three 
sides. How did these mountains affect land travel around 
Athens and, consequently, Athens’s trade with inland 
areas of Greece? (They made travel slow and difficult; 
they restricted Athens’s contacts with inland parts of 
Greece.) 

c. Locate the harbor for Athens. Why was the harbor 
Athens’s “gateway to the world’? What foreign cities 
might Athens’s merchant ships have visited? (Other cities 
located on the Mediterranean Sea) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several ways in which Athens benefited by its location. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
draw pictures of ancient Greek sailing ships. They can use 
as a guide the illustration in the text or the photographs 
found in picture encyclopedias or in picture books about 
sailing ships. Point out that sails (windpower) and oars 
(manpower) were used to propel the vessels. 


Major Idea B: Athens’s cultural system reflected the people’s love 
and respect for their religion, arts, and freedom of expression. 
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To show that the tools and other objects created by people 

long ago are clues to their values and way of life, have the 

students look at the illustrations on pages 72 through 81 in 

the text. Then ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What do the clothing worn by Athenians and the houses 
they lived in indicate about the climate? 

e@ What do their weapons indicate about their methods of 
warfare? : 

e@ What does their pottery indicate about their way of life? 

You could introduce the term archaeologist. Explain that 

archaeologists are specialists who study the cultural remains 

(pottery, tools; and so on) of people who lived in the past 

in order to learn about the ideas and values that were held 

by these people. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

state what future archaeologists might be able to learn about 

our culture from specific tools and objects we use. 


To discover that the Athenian festivals reflect the people’s 
love and respect for the goddess Athena and the arts, the 
students can hold a music and poetry festival. Have them 
pretend they are Athenians giving a festival in honor of 
Athena. Help them plan a program of appropriate songs and 
poems (see Bibliography), and assign groups of students to 
perform them. Then have them rehearse the program several 
times (point out that the Athenians practiced a long time 
for their festivals), and have them invite other classes to 
attend (point out that many people living outside of Athens 
attended the Athenian festivals). This activity could also be 
tied in with athletic events. If so, discuss the Olympic games 
with the students and have them pretend that they are 
Athenians taking part in the Olympics. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the events usually included in Athenian festivals. 


Major Idea C: Athens’s political, economic, and social systems 
reflected the citizens’ beliefs about democracy and freedom. 
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To demonstrate that Athens’s political system reflected the 
citizens’ beliefs about democracy and freedom, read to the 
class the story “Who Ruled Athens?” (pages 99 through 
100). Discuss questions such as the following: 

e Was Pericles a king? Why not? How did he become a 
leader of the Athenian people? 

@ What did Pericles mean when he said, “Our government 
is not like our neighbors’. The many rule here—not just 
a few people’? 

e@ Who ruled Athens? How did they rule Athens? (The citi- 
zens—by direct participation in the government through 
the discussion and exchange of ideas, by voting, and by 
holding government jobs) 

e@ How was the government of Athens similar to or different 
from the government of the United States today? (The 
representative democracy of the United States and the 
direct democracy of Athens are both based on the idea of 
government representing the wishes of the people.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe the political system of Athens and to list some of 

the ways in which its citizens participated in the government. 


To demonstrate that Athens’s political system reflected the 
ideals of the citizens, have the students create a sequence 
of pictures illustrating how the Athenian political system 
worked. Use the following as a guide in planning the picture 
sequence with the class: 
Scene 1. A citizen is upset because the price of fish at the 
fish market has been raised. 
Scene 2. The same citizen walks to the Agora, where he 
meets other citizens who are discussing the increase in 
the price of fish. 
Scene 3. The citizens exchange their ideas. Some think 
the price of fish is too high. Others disagree, saying that 
the fish catch has been poor lately and that as a result the 
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fish sellers need to charge the higher price in order to 
make a profit. 
Scene 4. Some of the citizens who feel very strongly that 
the price of fish is too high argue with the others, trying 
to convince them that the price should be lowered. 
Scene 5. The same citizens make posters explaining why 
they think the price of fish should be lowered. 
Scene 6. The same citizens put up their posters in the 
Agora for all to see. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to use 
the picture sequence to explain how the Athenians could 
express their views through their political system. 


To suggest the contrast between Athens’s democratic insti- 
tutions and the existence of slavery, read to the class the 
essay “Slavery” (pages 100 through 101). Then select four 
students to represent the four basic attitudes toward slavery. 
One student should act as spokesman for the period when 
prisoners were killed to prevent their fighting again. The 
second should represent the attitude of Athenians who think 
that slaves are necessary to their economic system. The third 
should represent the attitude of Athenians who think that 
slaves should be well treated and given their freedom as a 
reward for good behavior. The fourth should represent the 
modern humanitarian point of view that all slavery is morally 
evil and that no man should be a slave. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
several reasons why many nations have tried to eliminate 
slavery and the slave trade throughout the world. 


To demonstrate the importance of public speaking in Ath- 
ens’s political system, have some of the students pretend 
they are Athenians debating an issue in the Agora. Before 
the debate, discuss the history of public speaking in Ath- 
ens. Explain that oral communication was very important 
in ancient Athens. (Printing had not yet been invented.) 
People found out news, heard about public announcements, 
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exchanged political ideas, and so on, through word of mouth. 
Public speaking was particularly important in Athens’s po- 
litical system (the art of public speaking was taught in the 
gymnasiums). People in Athens had to be convinced that 
an idea was right before it could become a law. Persons who 
could argue persuasively for or against an idea could prevail 
upon others to support their views. Such persons could be- 
come strong political leaders. 

Have the students pretending to be Athenians debate an 
issue such as the following: 

e@ Whether Athens should have a stronger navy 

e@ Whether a festival honoring Athena should be held 

e@ Whether the harbor should be enlarged 

Each student should speak briefly for or against the issue. 
Then have the class vote on the issue to determine which 
side was more convincing. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
at least two reasons why oral communication was important 
in ancient Athens. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, explain to the stu- 
dents who Socrates was, or assign several students to make 
a brief report on Socrates to the class. Discuss why Socrates 
thought that the emphasis on public speaking was potentially 
dangerous. Explain that he feared the power of persuasion 
might become more important than truth. Point out that for 
this reason Socrates spent a great deal of time asking famous 
orators what they meant by words such as courage, truth, 
and beauty, or ideas such as “the ideal state” and “duty.” 
Then have the students discuss the nature or meaning of a 
word such as good. Select three or four students to give brief 
speeches on the meaning of a term or of an important idea. 
Have the class vote on which speech was the most con- 
vincing. 


To illustrate Athens’s economic system and to show how it 
was related to the city’s political and cultural systems, read 
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to the class the essay “Athens at Work” (pages 101 through 

102). Ask the following questions: 

e@ Why did the farmers around Athens specialize in grow- 
ing grapes and olives? How did these two crops help 
Athens develop trade with other cities? 

@ Why were vases such a good item for Athens to produce? 
(Athens had abundant clay for raw material, it had many 
skilled potters, and the trade in wine and oil created a 
need for these containers. ) 

e@ How did the trade in oil, wine, and vases help other trade 
and business to grow in Athens? Why did the Athenians 
buy raw materials rather than finished goods from other 
cities? 

e How did the government of Athens get enough money to 
run the city? (Through gifts, taxes, fines, and fees) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a brief essay explaining why the grape and olive crops 

were so important to Athens. 


To demonstrate that specialization by farmers and craftsmen 
was an important factor in Athens’s economic system, have 
the students draw a mural illustrating trading in the Agora. 
The small booths set up by farmers should be shown on one 
side of the Agora, the small shops set up by craftsmen or 
merchants on the other side. Specialists such as the following 
(and the goods or services sold by each) should be included 
in the mural: 


farmer wine merchant 
potter olive oil merchant 
sandal maker perfume maker 
barber silversmith 
bookseller goldsmith 


Explain that many farmers specialized in growing foods 
such as grapes and olives, whereas the craftsmen specialized 
in potterymaking, weaving, and so on. Then explain how 
each trader sold his goods or services in the marketplace 
in order to buy the goods and services he needed from other 


traders. Ask the students which goods and services were 
probably consumed only in Athens (for example, fresh farm 
goods and haircuts) and which were probably also sold in 
other cities (for example, wine and olive oil). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the goods and services produced in Athens. 


STORIES 


WHO RULED ATHENS? 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Pericles was a leader of Athens during its Golden Age. The 
people elected Pericles their leader. He was a man of ideas and 
action. He loved Athens and helped to make it a great city. 

In a famous speech, Pericles reminded the Athenians, “As 
a city we are the school of Greece. Others come to learn from 
us. Our government is not like our neighbors’. The many rule here 
—not just a few people. This is why our government is called a 
democracy. Look on Athens from day to day till love of her fills 
your hearts.” 

Pericles told them that their fathers and grandfathers had 
worked hard to make Athens a fine city with a noble way of life. 
Now it was up to them, the citizens, to make Athens even finer 
and its citizens even more noble. 

Unlike the people of other cities, where people worked for their 
bread and left everything else to the kings, Athenian citizens 
worked together to make their city a good place to live. They were 
free to exchange their ideas about the right and wrong things for 
a city to do. Because the laws of the city grew out of their own 
ideas, the citizens were proud to obey them. And they were proud 
to follow their elected leaders. 

Their city was not just a place; it was Athenians acting together 
for the good of all. 

Athens was a small city, and Athenians could meet easily to 
discuss laws and government. Where did Athenians do most of 
their talking? In the Agora, of course, the busy center of the city. 


What might any day in the Agora be like? 

On a columned porch, some young men gather around a wise- 
looking old man to discuss an important question: “What is the 
meaning of good?” Nearby, another group talks about bravery. 

On the porch of another building, several men discuss some of 
the laws carved into the stone columns. The laws were written by 
Solon, a wise man whose laws protected both the poor and the 
rich. 

In the open square, a speaker is saying to a large crowd, “Peri- 
cles spends too much money on costly temples. We are not foolish 
and vain.” Cheers and boos come from the crowd. 

On one side of the square a crowd surrounds a huge block of 
stone with statues of Greek heroes on top. On the stone hang white 
boards with printing on them. Anyone can post his ideas for 
new laws here for others to read and discuss. Some ideas are 
laughed at. Others are studied carefully. People argue and argue 
about the wisdom of these ideas. At the next assembly meeting 
on Pnyx Hill, where new laws are voted on, many of these ideas 
will be discussed. 

In the nearby Council House, the councilmen are making a 
list of ideas that the citizens will discuss and vote on at the next 
assembly meeting. The list for the meeting reads: 

Two city gates need repair. Who should do the work? 

How can we keep fish sellers from charging too much for fish? 

Where will the navy get money for twenty more ships? 

What can be done about high grain prices? 

Where should we place the new statue, Discus Thrower? 

What can be done about the growing number of poor families? 

After many speeches and much arguing, many new laws will 
be passed by the citizens. 

Running the city of Athens took more than votes. Many citi- 
zens had to work in the government to see that important jobs 
got done. Athens needed a strong navy to guard the seas. The 
harbor had to be enlarged. Buildings and houses had to be built 
at the harbor. More city walls were needed. The city needed 
more pure water, roads, and bridges. Someone had to plan the 
festivals and contests, to check weights and measures in shops, 
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to keep order in the market, to keep the city’s records. The citi- 
zens were proud to do such work. They were kept busy running 
the city and their own affairs, too. 

Because the citizens spent so much time on politics, foreigners 
were welcome in Athens. Foreigners became traders, shopowners, 
skilled craftsmen, doctors, teachers, and artists in the city. They 
could share the pleasures of living in Athens, but they could not 
become citizens. They could not vote. 

So that both poor and rich citizens could share in governing, 
Pericles decided to pay all citizens for government work. He also 
paid them to go to the theater. Pericles thought that seeing plays 
helped the voters to judge ideas. 

Under Pericles, the people ruled themselves. 


SLAVERY 
by Leon Trachtman 


Before men knew how to grow crops or to build cities, there 
were no slaves. Men had to hunt to feed themselves and their 
families. A hunter did not need a slave. If a tribe of hunters won 
a battle over another tribe, they usually killed their prisoners. 
They had no use for prisoners, who could not help produce food 
and who would just be extra mouths to feed. This was a cruel time 
in which to live. 

Later, men who were shepherds usually let a few of the 
prisoners they captured in a battle stay alive and be slaves. A 
slave is a person who is owned by another person. A good slave 
could help take care of the flocks, but since one shepherd can 
watch many sheep, it was not worthwhile for shepherds to keep 
more than a few slaves. 

Only when men learned to cultivate fields and plant crops 
did they learn the great value of owning slaves. The work of the 
farmer is hard and wearying. Slaves could save their masters 
much of the hard work of plowing, planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting. By their work in the fields, slaves helped to provide 
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their own food. With plenty of slaves to do the hard field work, 
slave-owners were free to be politicians and soldiers, to do the 
things they wanted to do rather than the chores they were forced 
to do. When slave-owners fought as soldiers, they were able to 
capture more prisoners to be kept as slaves. 

Many nations that kept slaves treated them cruelly. The only 
reason that slaves were not treated even more cruelly than they 
were is that the slave-owners did not want to destroy their own 
property. An injured or crippled slave could not do enough work 
to earn his keep. 

Many of the citizens of Athens had mixed feelings about 
slavery. They knew that without slaves to do much of the work 
of the city, Athens would not be so great. Slaves worked the 
mines and the fields; they labored on the roads and in the work- 
shops of the city..They were masons and bricklayers, potters, 
carpenters, and artists. Some were clerks in government offices. 
Others were policemen, musicians, or doctors. Some of the slaves 
of Athens led fairly pleasant lives and were given certain rights 
by the citizens of the city. Most Athenian slaves were not treated 
cruelly. 

And yet, some of the citizens of Athens thought there was 
something wrong in a city that praised freedom and justice and 
human rights and still kept slaves. 

Some Athenians just shrugged their shoulders and said it was 
a problem without a solution. Slavery was wrong, but necessary. 
These people said that the best thing to do was to treat slaves 
as kindly as possible. This would not make slavery right, but it 
would make the slaves as happy as they could be. 

Of course, many Athenians did not have to fight with their 
consciences about the idea of slavery. Every other nation they 
knew in the world kept slaves, and they saw no reason why Athens 
should not also. 

It is true that, compared with most other nations, Athens 
treated many of its slaves well indeed. To be sure, some of the 
slaves of Athens were chained as they labored in the mines and 
fields, but the lives of most Athenian slaves were better than 
this. Many of the slaves became important members of their 


masters’ families, serving as cooks, teachers, or musicians to the 
household. 

Some slaves belonged to no household, however, but were the 
property of men who owned slaves as a business. They formed 
the capital of these businesses. A man who owned many slaves 
would rent them for a price to work on farms, in factories, or in 
the mines. The rental fee for the slaves was high enough for their 
owner to feed and care for them and still make a profit. It was 
low enough for the renter to earn a profit from their labor. 

One famous Greek said that the one important thing that 
Athens offered the slave was the possibility of someday buying 
his freedom. He thought that without this hope of liberty, there 
could be no justification for slavery. 

Twenty-five centuries have passed since the days when Athens 
captured and bought and sold its slaves. Most nations in the 
world today have abolished slavery. But remember, it is only 
for the past hundred years that the United States has been free 
of slavery. And there are a number of countries in which slavery 
is still practiced, as it was in Athens twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 
The world has changed a lot in the past twenty-five hundred 
years. For one thing, we have learned to build machines to do 
the kind of work that slaves used to do and to do the work better. 
But, more important, we have learned that, even if it were worth- 
while to own slaves, it still would be simply wrong for one person 
to own another, no matter how well and kindly he treated him. 
It is wrong to deny anybody his rights and his freedom, as the 
slave is denied his rights and his freedom. 

During the past fifty years many of the nations of the world 
have agreed several times to try to get rid of slavery and the slave 
trade throughout the world. 

The most recent agreement was made in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1956, with the help of the United Nations. 

But agreements, even though they help, cannot alone wipe out 
the remnants of slavery that still exist. It will take agreement by 
all people that in no time, in no place, can it be right for one man 
to own another. 


ATHENS AT WORK 
by Dorothy Senesh 


The people of Athens had a beautiful setting for their city, but 
the land and the climate were not good for farming. The soil was 
poor and rocky. The winter rains were heavy and the summers 
were long, hot, and dry. 

The farmers around Athens worked hard to try to grow enough 
grain and vegetables to feed their own families and the people 
who lived in the city. The crops that grew best were grapes and 
olives. But they required a great deal of work. Fields could be 
made on the steep hillsides only by building stone terrace walls. 
Every vine and tree had to be planted by hand. Irrigation ditches 
had to be dug. It took five years before grapevines would produce 
grapes. It took twenty years before olive trees produced olives. 

These two crops helped Athens develop trade with other cities. 
The grapes were made into wine and the olives were pressed to 
get oil for cooking and for burning in lamps. When enough oil 
and wine were produced for trade, the people of Athens could 
buy grain and meat from other places. So the Athenians would 
pray to Athena and to the god of the wine to make their harvests 
good. 

As extra wine and oil were produced, Athenian potters sold 
fine vases fashioned out of clay. The clay was plentiful around 
Athens, and the potters were skillful artists. These vases were 
used to hold the wine and oil shipped to other places. 

Business and trade began to flourish in Athens because of 
these products. To trade the wine and oil and vases for grain and 
other foods, more traders were needed. To collect savings and 
lend money, more moneychangers were needed. To carry the 
products to the buyers, more ships were needed. To build the 
ships, more shipbuilders were needed. To sail the ships, more 
sailors were needed. 

With the money the Athenians made selling wine and oil and 
vases, they could afford to buy many things from other cities. But 
they did not buy finished goods. Athenian merchants traveled to 
different cities and bought gold, ivory, wood, and animal skins. 
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They were able to buy these raw materials at low prices. They 
sent them back to Athens, where skilled craftsmen turned them 
into finished goods. 

All the merchants and many of the craftsmen were foreigners 
who had moved to Athens. They were welcomed there, because 
Athenian citizens did not like to be businessmen. Athenian citi- 
zens were landowners, city officials, or soldiers. They liked to 
have leisure time to spend in the gymnasiums, the theaters, and 
the Agora, the big open square in the center of the city. 

Although foreigners could not become citizens of Athens, they 
lived well there. The laws were fair to them. They enjoyed the 
many festivals and athletic contests. 

Only citizens of Athens could buy land, but the foreign mer- 
chants found other ways to spend their high profits. Some used 
their money to enlarge their businesses. Others bought statues 
and paintings. Many merchants bought slaves to work for them. 
Most of the slaves were prisoners captured by the army in wars 
with other lands. 

Many Athenian citizens as well as the foreign merchants grew 
wealthy. Some earned good profits from the grapes and olives 
grown on their land. Some became rich from silver mines that 
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they rented from the city or from small factories that produced 
weapons and other products. 

Rich citizens paid some of the cost of running the city of 
Athens. Their gifts were a kind of income tax, but no one was 
ordered to give. However, ordinary citizens expected rich men 
to be generous to Athens. 

The city’s treasury was kept filled in many ways: by taxes paid 
by foreigners, by harbor fees, by fines, and by earnings from the 
silver mines. There were also taxes on goods that came in and 
went out of the port. Some cities paid Athens large amounts of 
money so that its navy could protect them from pirates. The riches 
of defeated enemies were also in the treasury. 

Athens spent its money for police and for the army and navy. 
Pensions had to be paid to wounded soldiers and sailors, and 
soldiers’ orphans had to be supported. 

The citizens voted to use some of the treasury money to build 
temples to the gods and new public buildings. They voted to 
enlarge the port of Athens and to repair the city walls. It took 
a lot of money—and a lot of work by artists, craftsmen, and 
laborers—to provide for the comfort and safety of the Athenian 
people. 





PEKING: The Northern Capital 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


City Feature Peking: The 
Northern Capital 
pp. 82-91 p. 107/1 





Problems Book 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Peking was founded as a defense outpost 
in northern China about seven hundred 
years ago. 





GHEE, ote 


Summary: Peking, capital of China, is a 
seven-hundred-year-old city that has 
been a showplace for emperors and politi- 
cal leaders alike. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Spatial See A-2: Other 
Orientation 


Time 
Orientation 


Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Writing 





ART AND MUSIC 






MISCELLANEOUS 





Other 
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PEKING: The Northern Capital 


Statement to the Teacher 


Peking is an exciting city to study because of its ancient culture 
and its present encounter with a new ideology. Emphasize how 
the city has opened up for all the people of China and how it at- 
tempts to resolve some urban difficulties such as the conflict be- 
tween rural and urban areas and the problems of the aged. Try to 
place this city feature in the broad context of the Chinese culture 
and the Communist ideology. 


Vocabulary 
collective invention 
commune leisure 
consumer manners 
cooperatives republic 
defense revolution 
emperor security 
event shelter 
exploration, explorer technological 
foreigner weapon 
future workschool 
hutung 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1: Text, “Peking: The Northern Capital” ........ A-1 
Zn TRG, discussion, map study”... <2 .s..6 5-2 ne A-2 

Text, reviews ier. a tsnre oe es OE ee B-3 
3 IRG,* story, “220.2. ng eo See ee ee B-2 
4. PB, “Different Cities, Different Beliefs” ........ C-5 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Peking was founded as a defense outpost in north- 
ern China about seven hundred years ago. 


1. To demonstrate that Peking was founded as a defense out- 
post in northern China, have the students read “Peking: The 
Northern Capital,’ on pages 82 through 91 in the text. 
Locate Peking on a map of China or on a world map. Point 
out that the town of Chi was a good place to guard against 
attacks by the northern invaders—it was located near two 
important passes through the mountains, so the soldiers of 
Chi could cut off invaders. Then discuss some of the other 
features of Peking’s location: 

e@ Onaplain 

e@ Near the sea 

e Near rivers 

Ask the students how these natural features helped Peking 
grow. Point out that the plain provided good land for building 
a city and for farming and that the rivers and the sea pro- 
vided good transportation for shipping goods. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 


explain why Peking was founded as a defense outpost and 
to suggest several reasons why it later grew as a city. 


2. To reinforce the idea that Peking was originally founded as 
a defense outpost, discuss with the students why the Great 
Wall of China was built. Locate the Great Wall on a map of 
China and point out that it was built across the mountains 
and deserts of northern China to stop the attacks of in- 
vaders. To help the students appreciate the immense size of 
the Great Wall, explain that if it had been built along the 
U.S.-Canadian border it would stretch from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Great Lakes. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a short essay titled “What I Think About the Great 
Wall of China.” 


3. To illustrate that many cities throughout the world were 
originally walled for reasons of defense, show the students 
pictures of ancient walled cities. (Encyclopedias or pictorial 
histories of cities are good sources for these pictures.) Point 
out that walled cities were small compared with most mod- 
ern cities and that farmers who lived outside the walls could 
take shelter within them during attacks. Then ask questions 
such as the following: 

e What kinds of weapons were probably used during the 
period when walled cities were built? (Spears, bows and 
arrows, swords) 

e@ Would the walls provide good protection against armies 
attacking with these weapons? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a clay or cardboard model of a walled city. 


Major Idea B: Chinese emperors turned Peking into a capital 
city with temples and palaces and called it the “center of the 


world.” 


1. To trace the history of Peking, have the students make a 
time line indicating some of the important historical events 
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and technological inventions. Explain that their time line 
should read from left to right, starting with the earliest 
event and invention, and should include the following: 


Parents | Technological 
Historical event ago invention 
A Chinese emperor started plow, lever, 
building the Great Wall. waterwheel 
Genghis Khan led Mongol 23 compass, sextant 
invasion. 
Kublai Khan started Tatu 22 spectacles 
where Peking is now located. 
The rule of Ming emperors 18 Gutenberg’s 
began. printing press 
The rule of Manchu emperors cannon 
began. 
3 | electric light, 
telephone 
2 | Model T car, 
airplane 
nuclear reactor 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
place important events and inventions in Peking’s history in 
proper historical order. 














English army conquered 
Peking. 








China became a republic. 


Communists gained control of 
China and made Peking the 
capital. 





To demonstrate that trade and exploration were encouraged 
during the reign of Kublai Khan, read to the class the story 
“Venetian Traveler, Marco Polo” (pages 110 through 111). 
Use the following as a guide for class discussion: 

a. Have the students trace Marco Polo’s route to and from 


China on a world map or on a globe. Explain that he 
would have started the journey by ship, traveling to 
a Venetian trading post on the Black Sea, and then ridden 
east on horseback over the deserts and mountains to 
China. 

b. Discuss the fact that much of the world—including North 
and South America—was undiscovered during the period 
of Marco Polo’s travels. 

c. Discuss the fact that Marco Polo and the emperor Kublai 
Khan were extremely curious about new lands and that 
Marco Polo and other explorers contributed a great deal 
to people’s knowledge of the world. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

conclude that, during the reign of Kublai Khan, Peking 

traded goods with distant parts of the world. 


To demonstrate that the Chinese emperors turned Peking 
into a capital city, review with the students the information 
presented on pages 82 through 91 in the text. Then ask 
questions such as the following: 

e@ Who was Genghis Khan? How did he become the ruler 
of China? 

e How did Kublai Khan change Peking into a capital city 
when he became the ruler of China? 

e Did the peasants’ life improve during the rule of the 
Ming emperors? Where did the poor people usually live 
in Peking? 

e@ When were the Imperial City and the Forbidden City 
opened up to everyone? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cre- 

ate a roller movie illustrating the development of Peking as 

a capital city. 


Major Idea C: Today Peking is the showplace city for the political 
leaders of China. 


To demonstrate that the political leaders of China are try- 
ing to eliminate the extremes of rich and poor in Peking, 


have the students write short essays contrasting life in old 

and new Peking. Review the history of Peking as presented 

in the text. 

a. In old Peking the Chinese emperors lived apart from the 
rest of the people in fine palaces in the Forbidden City. 
They did not seem to care about the problems of the 
common people who lived in the dirty, crowded hutung 
nearby. Many of the common people were beggars, and 
many died from cold or hunger. 

b. In new Peking the Forbidden City and the Imperial City 
are open to everyone. The government has organized 
craftsmen, farmers, and other workers into cooperative 
groups to allow the sharing of machinery and to ensure a 
more efficient division of labor. Many new buildings and 
factories have been built and the old hutung are being 
torn down. A dam has been built to stop floods, and trees 
have been planted to hold back dust storms. The city has 
a new boulevard and a huge square where public celebra- 
tions and parades are held. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

compile their essays into a booklet titled “Life in Peking— 

Past and Present.” 


To emphasize the contrast between old and new Peking, 
read to the class the report “China Notes” (page 111). Then 
discuss questions such as the following: 

@ What is Asian about the villages in Peking? What is non- 
Asian about these villages? 

e@ How has the Forbidden City changed since it was built 
by the emperors? (The major change has been social— 
the city is now open to everyone.) 

e@ How else has the city changed? 

e@ What group of people had leisure time in the past? Do 
many people have leisure time today? How do they often 
spend their leisure time? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several ways in which Peking has changed since the days of 

the emperors. 


3. 


To suggest the manners and customs of new Peking, read 
to the class “Letters from Peking” (pages 111 through 112). 
Then discuss the contrast between the American way of 
life and the Chinese way of life as suggested by the letters. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
draw pictures illustrating some of the scenes described in 
the letters. 


To demonstrate how Peking has changed since the days of 
the emperors, have the students create a mural of typical 
scenes in the city today, such as the following: 

e Street traffic—few automobiles and many bicycles 
Grandparents taking care of little children 

Men in the parks doing exercises 

Boys and girls singing in trucks on their way to work on 
farms 

@ Men leading donkeys carrying heavy loads 

e@ Many people sweeping away snow in the wintertime 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to de- 
sign a mural illustrating the differences between Peking and 
a large city in the United States. 


To demonstrate that Peking is a city where the people’s 
present life reflects the revolution in their nation, have the 
students complete the exercise on Peking in their Problems 
Book. 


To show how young people in Peking learn to understand 
what life is like in the country, read to the class the story 
“Learning to Care for Each Other” (pages 112 through 
113). Ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What kind of work do Yu T’ai and her classmates do in 
the country? 

e What kind of tools were used to harvest the wheat on the 
farm commune? Did the farmworkers seem to appreciate 
the help of the city students? 

e What are some of the reasons why the government re- 
quires city people to spend part of their time working on 
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farms? (To increase the supply of labor in the country; to 

help city and country people understand each other bet- 

ter; to help city people appreciate what is involved in 

producing food so that they are less likely to waste food) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to il- 
lustrate some of the scenes from the story. 


STORIES 


VENETIAN TRAVELER, MARCO POLO 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Like many boys in Venice, young Marco Polo spent much of 
his time watching the trading ships move into the Grand Canal 
and tie up near the Rialto. Marco had a special interest in the 
ships that came from the lands of the far-off East. Many years 
before, his father, Nicolo, and his uncle, Maffeo, had left Venice 
on one of these trading ships. They had gone first to Constantino- 
ple and then on to a Venetian trading post on the Black Sea. 
From there they had traveled eastward on horseback into the 
land of the Mongols. Marco kept watching for their return. 

Then one day when Marco was about fifteen years old, his 
father and uncle came home. What exciting stories they had to 
tell! They told of riding camels across vast deserts and riding 
horses over high mountain passes. They told stories about Kublai 
Khan, the great leader of the Mongol tribes who became em- 
peror of China. Kublai Khan had been very friendly to the Polo 
brothers. 

Two years later the Polos decided to return to China and 
take Marco with them. On the journey Marco made notes of the 
strange and wonderful things he saw. He wrote about the birds 
and trees, the precious stones, and the fine silks and satins in the 
marketplaces of the great cities. 

After three and a half years of travel, Marco and his father 
and uncle came at last to China. They were welcomed to the 
court of Kublai Khan. The court was near the imperial capital of 
Tatu, which is now called Peking. 
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Kublai Khan was not Chinese; he was a Mongol. The Mongols 
were horsemen who wandered about the pasturelands of central 
Asia. They were fierce warriors. Kublai Khan and other Mongol 
warriors had conquered China and many other Asian lands. 

Kublai Khan liked young Marco Polo. He liked the young 
man’s curiosity. The emperor was curious too. He wanted to 
know more about the lands he had conquered. So he began 
sending Marco Polo on many trips through these lands. 

Marco Polo journeyed through many parts of China and to 
Burma and India. He traveled on foot, by camel, on horseback, 
and by ship. He learned Chinese and some of the other languages 
spoken in these lands. 

The three Polos remained in China for many years. They 
grew rich from trading. But at last they decided to return home. 

Venice had changed during their absence. Marco Polo had left 
when he was seventeen years old. He was thirty-nine when he 
returned. Even his father and his uncle had a hard time finding 
their old home. When they found the house and knocked at the 
door, they were not recognized by their relatives at first. They 
thought the three men were beggars. 

A few days later there was a great feast in the Polo house to 
celebrate the travelers’ return. Marco, his father, and his uncle 
greeted the guests in fine robes of red satin. When the feast was 
over, the three men brought in the rags that they had worn on 
their return to Venice. They began to rip the rags apart. Out 
dropped rubies, sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, and pearls! The 
relatives laughed to think they had believed the three strangers 
to be common beggars. 

Marco Polo never lost his desire for travel and adventure. He 
later became captain of a Venetian warship. During a battle with 
the warships of Genoa, another trading city, he was captured 
and put in prison. While in prison, he began telling stories of his 
Asian travels to the other prisoners. The stories delighted the 
prisoners, even though they didn’t believe many of them. 

When Marco Polo was released from prison, he returned to 
Venice. There he continued to tell his stories. He used the word 
millions so many times when he spoke of the faraway lands in 


the East that people began to call him Marco Millions. His listen- 
ers found it hard to believe the wondrous things he described. 
Just before he died, some friends asked him to confess that he had 
made up most of what he told. Marco Polo replied, “I have told 
only half of what I have seen.” 

After his death in 1324, people continued to show such an in- 
terest in his travel stories that they were gathered into a book. 
Through the years the book was translated into many languages. 

One hundred and sixty-eight years after Marco Polo died, a 
great explorer took a copy of Marco Polo’s book with him on his 
sailing ship. The explorer studied the book carefully as he sailed 
toward what he thought was India. This man believed Marco 
Polo’s stories. His name was Christopher Columbus. 


CHINA NOTES 
by Hans Koningsberger 


Peking isn’t like any other capital city. It does not seem like a 
big city, although six million people live there. The wide avenues, 
the new buildings, and the old gates, temples, and palaces have 
been planned and built around dozens of villages. As in all Asian 
villages, the people live much of their lives on the streets or in 
sight of the street. They eat, get their hair cut, and wash their 
babies on the street. But the villages in Peking are very un-Asian 
in some ways. They are clean. There are no smells and no 
beggars. There are not even any flies. 

Peking is changing. The old Forbidden City of the emperors 
had become shabby. Now much of it has been restored by the 
Communist government. In the old days, only the emperor’s 
servants dwelt there. Today, schoolchildren with red Pioneer 
scarves play hopscotch there. As in the old times, old men still 
sing in high falsetto voices. They do their slow exercises in the 
parks in the early morning. In an alleyway an old woman cooks 
her supper of rice and vegetables in an iron pot on a charcoal 
fire. Little boys play card games at tables in front of their houses 
or in the evening under a streetlight; men play checkers in the 


shadow of the old gate towers. The famous city walls are being 
torn down and are almost gone. Now neon advertisements blink 
from rooftops. Until 1949, the gates in the outer city walls closed 
at eight o’clock in the summertime and at twilight in winter. 
Peking was the last big city in the world to act in such an ancient 
way. 

The beautiful gate towers of Peking have been left standing. 
Their double and triple roofs curve upward at the corners, just 
as the tents of Genghis Khan did seven hundred years ago. 

The city has spread beyond the walls with new apartment 
houses, factories, schools, and student dormitories. 

In the past, leisure in China was spent not on ocean beaches, 
but in “beauty spots.” These beauty spots were in nature, but they 
were carefully improved by artists. Only the rich and educated 
had either the time to look for them or the knowledge to enjoy 
them. The rich created in their own gardens small copies of 
these beautiful places. There they could sit and imagine that they 
were wandering around a mountain lake. Today in China, millions 
of people live in the cities. They have some leisure time, even if it 
is only one day a week. Many of them now play table tennis or 
go bicycling. But quite a number of people keep the old ways of 
just being quiet and thinking. 


LETTERS FROM PEKING 
by Delia Jenner 


Peking 

24 April 1964 

I must tell you of a marvelous sight on my way to work the 
other day. In the rain, an old man was sitting in a tree four or 
five feet from the ground. He had one leg tucked up underneath 
him, the other trailing down a branch. His long, white, wispy 
beard was also trailing down. His eyes were closed and he seemed 
to be chanting. He wore no raincoat but had balanced a wide- 
brimmed straw hat between two branches to shelter him from 
the rain. The tree was in blossom and the petals were floating 
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down with the rain. All this beside a rather lovely river. The 
other Chinese weren’t staring at him in the least. They . . . con- 
sidered me a far more interesting sight. 


Peking 

3 June 1964 

Last Sunday we went to the Great Wall. . . . People of all ages 

were swarming up and down it: children dressed in brilliant 

colours, some with their cheeks and forehead rouged for the 

occasion; cadres and students in blue; old white-bearded men, 

and even the occasional old woman with bound feet, although it 
was a steep climb up the wall. 


Peking 

25 January 1965 

I did “manual labor” yesterday . . . with my students. ... We 
were put on to road-sweeping. . . . It was very funny whenever 


. . . [passers-by noticed] that one of the “roadsweepers” was a 
foreigner. It really astonished them. Some people stayed watching 
for five or ten minutes, which made me feel I had to work harder 
than the others to show that foreigners can work. One bus-con- 
ductor told us he always used to throw the bus tickets he’d col- 
lected on to the road, but after seeing us picking up so much 
litter he resolved to put them in the litter box in the future. 


Trans-Siberian Railway 


9 August 1965 
So we’ve left China. It was terribly sad. . . . We got to the 
station far too early . . . and had to sit around in the grandiose 


waiting-room while more and more people turned up to see us 
off. In the end there were about thirty. Then the train pulled in, 
we stowed away our luggage, and suddenly there was only time 
to shake hands with everyone, say the last goodbyes, and we 
were off. 
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LEARNING TO CARE FOR EACH OTHER 
by Charles George 


Beside the Gate of Heavenly Peace, Yu T’ai and her class- 
mates stood together with their teacher. It was early in the morn- 
ing and there was very little light. 

Around them the city of Peking was waking up. They could 
hear the sound of bicycle bells as more and more people pedaled 
by on their way to work. 

Suddenly the students saw the lights of two trucks swing out 
through the gate toward them. As the trucks rolled to a stop, 
everyone ran to climb aboard. Yu T’ai felt someone take her 
wrist and, before she knew it, she was hoisted up by her friends. 

Everyone was excited. The boys and girls in the other truck 
laughed and yelled as their driver pulled away first. 

Yu T’ai couldn’t keep from smiling. This was her favorite day 
at school. 

At least one day every week, her classroom in Peking was 
left behind. On these days Yu T’ai and her fellow students worked 
in the country. Sometimes they planted trees. Sometimes they 
carried dirt to build new roads. The work was always hard, but 
Yu T’ai loved going out to the country. 

Today they were on their way to a farm commune. The news 
spread back from the driver that they were going to help harvest 
wheat. 

This was a job Yu T’ai had never done before. 

“Tt’s not so bad,” one of her girl friends said. “But the dust is 
very thick. It makes my eyes water. It makes everyone sneeze 
a lot, too.” 

Finally, the two trucks stopped and the students jumped down. 
On both sides of the highway, fields of brown and gold wheat 
stretched away to the hills. Nearby, a group of men and women 
had already begun cutting the ripe wheat. They stood up and 
waved to the students. 

Yu T’ai was eager to join them. 

But in just a few hours she was tired. 


There were only hand tools for the harvesting. The men cut 
the wheat with small hand sickles. The women and students 
gathered the wheat in their hands or with a few old wooden forks. 
They piled the wheat on wide canvas mats. Then they flailed it 
with sticks to knock the grain loose from the stalks. 

It was slow, difficult work. 

Yu T’ai’s arms grew very heavy as she beat the piles of wheat 
again and again. The dust and chaff flew into her eyes. They flew 
into her nose and made her sneeze. 

When the sun was hottest, everyone stopped for lunch. Two 
men had come from the commune’s kitchens pulling a cart load- 
ed with food. There were soups, sausages, tea, and watermelon. 
Yu T’ai was so thirsty that she ate more watermelon than any- 
thing else. . 

After they had eaten, the commune supervisor led them in a 
song about working together. 

It was true, Yu T’ai thought. When many people work to- 


gether, the job is never too hard. She felt proud to be doing 
grown-up work. 

The afternoon seemed to pass much faster than the morning. 
Yu T’ai talked with the farm women who worked beside her. 
They told her about life on the commune. Yu T’ai told them 
about life in Peking. 

Some of the boy students piled wheat on the highway to let 
the trucks and cars that passed by thresh it with their wheels. The 
farm men laughed at this new idea. 

That evening as the two trucks sped them back toward Peking, 
Yu T’ai and her friends joined arms and sang patriotic songs. 

It didn’t matter that they had to stand up all the way. It didn’t 
matter that their hands and arms were sore and that their feet 
were tired. They knew they were learning something very tmpor- 
tant—something that was important to both city people and coun- 
try people. Working side by side, they were learning to care for 
each other. 
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UNIT TWO: THE CITY AND ITS PEOPLE 


Structure of the Unit 


This unit offers students an opportunity to investigate several 
aspects of human relations that exist in cities today. Help them 
extend the ideas developed in Level 2—what keeps people to- 
gether and what keeps them apart—from the neighborhood to 
the entire city. Especially important should be the development 
of new dimensions related to the resolution of conflict. 

The phenomenon of urban growth has brought with it the 
problem of how to retain individuality in a sea of humanity. The 
problem is particularly acute for persons who have moved to the 
city from small towns and rural areas and who often lack skills 
and have life styles unacceptable in an urban environment. Chap- 
ter 6, “How to Know Yourself in the City,” portrays this theme. 

The two city features offer contrasting pictures of urban life. 
Calcutta, with its teeming population of mostly unskilled vil- 
lagers, faces an almost hopeless task of developing a city in 
which people can look forward to life at even a subsistence level. 
Singapore, however, is making great strides in providing not only 
jobs but also the social capital necessary for economic growth. 


Unit Activity 


To introduce Unit Two, have the students keep a scrapbook 

about groups in their own community whose members share a 

common interest or characteristic. The scrapbook could include 

items such as the following: 

e@ News stories and pictures about activities and problems of 
different groups and organizations 

e@ Songs and stories about ethnic groups 

e Descriptions of ethnic customs and celebrations 

e Compositions and drawings illustrating cooperation or con- 
flict among groups 
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As the students study this unit they should be able to describe 
some of the characteristics, activities, and problems of groups in 
their own community. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn 
to pages 140 and 141 in the text and answer the questions under 
the heading “What Did You Learn?” The questions and accom- 
panying responses are as follows: 

1. People form groups for many reasons. Why might people 
have formed these groups? (Pupils should recognize that 
these groups were formed by people who had something in 
common.) What would the members of each of these groups 
have in common? 

@ Little League (Interest and ability) 

@ Democratic Party (Political ideas) 

e@ Carpenters Union (Job skills) 

e Senior Citizens (Social needs) 

Now look at the list again. What groups might be in conflict 
with any of these? What might cause this conflict? (Accept 
all reasonable answers.) 

2. Below are pictures of some things people need when they 
move to cities. Identify each one. Then tell whether each 
would satisfy a physical, economic, social, or cultural need. 
(Top left: social; top right: physical; bottom left: economic; 
bottom right: cultural.) 

3. Make a list of all the reasons why people move from one 
place to another. (The class list should include such reasons 
as: better job; more pleasant climate; opportunity for job 
training; business relocation; desire to be closer to family or 
friends; cultural benefits of a larger city; economic benefits of 
a smaller city; and so on.) Then decide which of those rea- 
sons would be the most important for the following people. 


e A businessman in the city Calcutta do not. What things develop a community spirit 
e An Indian on a reservation in a city? (Pupils will probably draw on their own ex- 
e A factory worker without a job periences or feelings in answering this question. Allow 
e Aretired person all reasonable answers, but make sure that pupils under- 
(Accept all answers which reasonably relate the reasons on stand that it is difficult for people to develop a feeling of 
the pupils’ list to these individuals.) community spirit when they are living in poverty.) 
e Calcutta and Singapore are large cities where many peo- As a result of the activities that were covered throughout 
ple live in a small area. The people of Singapore work this unit, the students should be able to answer the questions 
together and share a community feeling. The people of that appear on this page. 
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CHAPTER 5: What Keeps People Together? 
What Keeps People Apart? 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread What Keeps People 
Together? What 
Keeps People 


pp. 96-97 Apart? p. 119/1 A. People form groups on the basis of many 
a z ee ae different factors. 





Problems Book 


Fighting Power with Power 


p. 23 p. 120/5 
The Ethnic Community—Past and 
Present 


pp. 24-25 p. 120/6 






Filmstrip Summary: People with similar charac- 
= ae teristics and interests are attracted to 
: each other and often form groups. These 


groups sometimes come into conflict with 
one another. 





ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Research See A-2: Community Resources 


Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 





Creative Paragraphs: Describing group 
Writing of friends p. 120/3 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Interviewing parents: _ 
Resources  —— Analyzing information 
pp. 119-120/20 
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CHAPTER 5: What Keeps 
People Together? What Keeps 
People Apart? 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter extends ideas developed in a similar chapter in 
Level 2. It is important that students understand how common 
interests can draw people together into groups and how these 
interests can conflict with those of other groups. If people do 
not learn how to handle such conflict peacefully, the potential 
for violence in cities increases tremendously. 

This chapter not only presents the problem but offers insights 
into how conflicts can be handled in a peaceful manner. 


Vocabulary 
arrested legislation 
civil rights minority 
collective bargaining nationality 
common characteristics occupation 
or interests pension, pension plan 
congressman prison 
credit problems 
education protest 
equality race, racial 
fair recreational areas 
group resent, resentment 
income retire 
labor segregation 
contract seniority, seniority system 
strikes social security 
union socially 
language union steward 
legally welfare plan 
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Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1. Text, “What Keeps People Together? What Keeps 


People: Apart?’ scoc ene tamer eter A-1 

De URG; creative writint see eee eee A-3 
TRG, situations: [oes eae tere eee A-7 

3h PB, “Fighting Power with Power” ............- A-5 
PB, “The Ethnic Community—Past and Present” A-6 

4. ‘Text, “Birmingham: All-American City” ....... B-1 
5. PB, “Why Do Conflicts Arise?” .............. B-6 
IRG, «Story ooyeh2 boo siaeie oe ete ne eee B-3 

6. Filmstrip, “What Keeps People Together?” ..... B-4 
Ue TRG, StOry ioe aks oe ckel oe ee C-3 
Text, “Come to: Karamul? @e eee C-1 

8. TRG visnettes’ aires sie ore ene lene: © C-5 
TRGSStOLry ene cw ee ee le en eas ee C-4 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Adelman, Bob, and Hall, Susan. On and Off the Street. New York: 


Viking. This true account, photographed over a period of two 
months, records the adventures of two friends—a black boy 
and a white boy. The photographs provide a closeup view of a 
city environment. 

Arkin, David. Black and White. Los Angeles: Ritchie. Freedom 
for black children and white children to go to school together 
is the focus of the book. Includes words and music for a song 
on this theme. 

Coles, Robert. Dead End School. Boston: Little, Brown. Experi- 
ences of a black boy who is bused across town to a school in 
a middle-class white neighborhood. 

Hughes, Langston. Black Misery. New York: Eriksson. A por- 
trayal of black children growing up. 

Jackson, Jesse. Call Me Charley. New York: Dell. Ups and downs 
in a friendship between a black boy and a white boy. 

Justus, May. A New Home for Billy. New York: Hastings House 
A story about a black family’s efforts to find a new home ov 
side the city ghetto. 

Lovelace, Maud Hart. The Valentine Box. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. A shy black girl who has just moved to the suburbs 
from the city wonders whether she will be accepted. 

McGovern, Ann. Black Is Beautiful. New York: Scholastic (Four 
Winds Press). Photographs create a visual poem. 

Mann, Peggy. The Clubhouse. New York: Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan. Carlos and his gang find that they must share their 
clubhouse with blacks living on the same block. A realistic view 
of life in the inner city. 

Young, Margaret B. Picture Life of Martin Luther King, Jr. New 
York: Watts. Photographs and captions. 


FILMS 


The Blue Dashiki. 14 min., 16mm, b&w or color. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corp. A young black boy wants to earn 


money to buy the dashiki he has seen in a neighborhood Afri- 
can import shop. No narration or dialogue. 

A Mask for Me, a Mask for You. 16 min., 16mm, color. Univer- 
sal Education. Danny is a six-year-old black in an urban ghetto. 
Contrasts creative and destructive responses to frustration. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: People form groups on the basis of many different 
factors. 


1. To demonstrate that people in a city form groups for many 
reasons and that conflicts sometimes develop between these 
groups, have the students read “What Keeps People To- 
gether? What Keeps People Apart?” on pages 96 through 
97 in the text. Use the following questions as a guide for 
class discussion: 

@ What are some of the reasons that people living in a city 
form groups? (To prevent loneliness, to share common 
goals, to be with people of the same religion, race, or 
nationality, and so on) 

e@ What are some of the reasons that conflicts develop be- 
tween groups? (Differences in goals, disagreements about 
how to govern the city, differences in language or cus- 
toms, unfair treatment of one group by another) 

e@ What are some of the ways in which conflicts can be 
settled? (Through education, by a specialist accepted by 
both groups, by the government, and so on) 

e@ How do conflicts hurt a city? (Families will not move 
there; people will not start businesses there.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the reasons that people living in a city form groups 

and to explain why conflicts can develop between these 
groups. 


2. To discover that people form groups on the basis of occu- 
pation, the students should interview their parents about 
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their jobs. Help them prepare a list of questions to ask their 
parents, such as the following: 
e@ What kind of work do you do? 
e Dosome of your friends do the same work? 
e Do you belong to a labor union? What are some of the 
benefits and drawbacks of belonging to a labor union? 
e@ Does your company sponsor activities such as bowling, 
baseball, or volleyball? Do you participate in them? 
e Do you see your fellow workers socially outside work? 
Then assign a committee to analyze the parents’ answers 
and to report their findings to the class. The results will vary 
according to community. For example, in towns or cities 
where steel is the main industry, many parents will be steel- 
workers, will belong to labor unions, and probably will 
have many friends who are steelworkers. In these instances 
emphasize the fact that occupation is a basis on which 
people form groups and organizations. Then discuss the 
benefits and drawbacks of membership in a labor union. 
In towns or cities where parents have a variety of jobs and 
very few belong to a labor union or a professional organiza- 
tion, parents still might see their fellow workers socially out- 
side work. In these instances emphasize the idea that people 
sharing the same work are often drawn together in informal 
groups. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the ways in which people in their city form groups 
through their occupations. 


To discover that people often form groups on the basis of 
similar interests or characteristics, the students should write 
a short paragraph describing the group of friends they usu- 
ally play with. Tell them to describe some of the ways in 
which their friends are alike. Have them use the following 
questions as a guide: 

e Are their friends all about the same age? 

@ Are they all boys or all girls? 

e Are they in the same class or classes in school? 
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@ Do they enjoy the same activities? 

Ask some of the students to read their descriptions to the 
class. Lead the class to discover that members of a group 
usually have similar interests or characteristics, such as liv- 
ing in the same neighborhood or enjoying the same activi- 
ties. Then point out that people living in cities often form 
groups because they work in the same area, have similar 
problems, or share other characteristics such as ethnic back- 
ground or religion. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the reasons that people living in their city form 
groups and to draw pictures illustrating some of these groups. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, show the students pic- 
tures of different groups and have them identify the char- 
acteristics or interests the members of each group seem to 
have in common. Magazines such as Life are good sources 
for pictures illustrating groups such as the following: 

e@ People at work in factories, offices, and so on 


e Workers on strike 

e@ People of the same nationality, race, or religion 

e@ People at protest marches 

e@ People of the same age, such as children, college stu- 
dents, or senior citizens 

e People belonging to the same organization, such as youth 


groups, political groups, or social groups 


To demonstrate that people in a city form groups on the 
basis of similar problems, have the students complete exer- 
cise 5-A in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the close ethnic communities of the 
past are deteriorating in the face of change, have the students 
complete exercise 5-B in their Problems Book. 


To show that people often can meet their wants and needs 
more quickly through group action than through individual 


action, describe the following situations and ask the stu- 

dents which form of action would be most appropriate in 

each instance—group or individual. 

a. A mother with several children thinks the city should 
build a playground in the neighborhood, because the 
children have few places where they can play. Should she 
ask the mayor herself, or should she organize a group of 
parents to present a petition to the mayor? Discuss what 
action the group could take: 

e Interest other parents in the neighborhood in the idea 
by talking to them in their homes. 

e Hand out leaflets describing the proposal at bus stops, 
outside stores, and so on. 

e@ Place leaflets and other information on people’s door- 
steps. 

e Hold a neighborhood meeting to find out how many 
parents are interested in the idea. 

e@ Collect signatures on a petition. 

e Present the petition to the mayor or other city officials. 

b. A factory worker thinks the company should provide a 
cafeteria in the building, because no restaurants are lo- 
cated nearby and he would rather buy a hot lunch than 
bring sandwiches from home every day. Should he put a 
suggestion in the company’s suggestion box, or should he 
organize a group of employees to discuss the proposal 
with the management? (Explain that the group could also 
ask the labor union leader—if they belong to a union— 
to take appropriate action. ) 

c. A person thinks nonreturnable soda pop bottles are pol- 
luting our environment because many people throw away 
the empty bottles on highways, in recreational areas, and 
so on. He thinks all soda pop bottles should be recycled 
to conserve materials and help protect the environment. 
What individual or group action could he take, and which 
form of action would probably be more effective? 

e As an individual, he could buy soda pop in deposit 
bottles only and return the empty bottles to the store, 


or he could write his congressman, urging him to sup- 
port legislation dealing with the issue. 

e As a member of a group, he could help make posters 
and hand out leaflets urging other people to buy de- 
posit bottles and return the empties to the store; or he 
could help collect signatures on petitions and mail 
them to their congressmen. 

d. A teen-ager disagrees with his parents about the time he 
must be home at night. Should he discuss this matter only 
with his parents, or should he ask some of his friends to 
support him? (This example is used to illustrate the fact 
that group action is not appropriate or effective in some 
situations. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw cartoon strips illustrating the group action they could 

take to solve a problem in their city. 


Major Idea B: Conflicts develop between groups for many dif- 
ferent reasons; it is important that these conflicts be resolved or 
prevented. 


1. 


To demonstrate the importance of resolving or preventing 
conflicts between groups, have the students read “Birming- 
ham: All-American City,” on pages 98 through 103 in the 
text. Locate Birmingham on a map of the United States. 

Then use the following questions provided by the text as a 

guide for class discussion: 

a. What were some of the things blacks could not do in 
Birmingham in 1961? (Discuss the fact that they could 
not attend the same schools as whites or sit with whites in 
buses or movie theaters; they could not use certain city 
parks and swimming pools and were barred from places 
designated “White Only.”’) 

b. Why didn’t more blacks live in white neighborhoods? 
(Point out that although blacks were not prevented le- 
gally from living in white neighborhoods, whites kept 
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them out of their neighborhoods by refusing to rent or sell 
them housing. ) 

c. How did the blacks begin to fight for changes? (Discuss 
the fact that blacks began to demand the same rights as 
whites: black churches organized groups to plan ways of 
bringing about changes, and black leaders led marches 
into white neighborhoods and the downtown area to pro- 
test against the way blacks were treated.) 

d. How did the white leaders help the blacks? (Explain that 
white leaders met with black leaders to find ways to work 
together and encouraged Birmingham businessmen to 
hire more blacks.) 

e. In what ways can racial trouble hurt a city? (Discuss how 
such conflict can hurt many people and can hurt the city’s 
businesses. ) 

f. Why is Birmingham now a better place in which to live 
than it was in 1961? (Explain that the citizens turned 
Birmingham into a more peaceful, more prosperous city. 
Discuss how the changes in Birmingham were a result of 
efforts made by people living in the city and people living 
in other cities who joined in the protest marches, and of 
the new laws and rulings made by Congress and the Su- 
preme Court.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cre- 

ate a roller movie illustrating the changes that have taken 

place in Birmingham since 1961. 


To emphasize that conflicts between groups develop for 
many different reasons, appoint a committee to collect 
from newspapers and magazines headlines and photographs 
about conflicts and to report their findings to the class. 
Then discuss with the students some of the causes of the con- 
flicts described in the headlines and photographs. Explain 
that conflicts between groups often develop as a result of the 
following: 

e@ Groups disagreeing about goals, priorities, and methods 

of achieving their goals 


3. 


e@ One group feeling superior to another group because of 
income or level of education 

e@ One group feeling threatened by another group because 
of differences in ethnic background, religion, race, or life 
style 

e@ One group feeling that the beliefs and actions of another 
group infringe on its jobs, income, or property 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cre- 

ate a bulletin-board display illustrating some of the causes of 

conflicts between groups. 


To demonstrate that conflicts within a city can result from 

the clash of two different cultures, read to the class the story 

“Montreal: A. City of Two Cultures” (pages 126 through 

127). Discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ Why are the French-speaking and the English-speaking 
people of Montreal in conflict? (Because the French think 
they are treated like second-class citizens; because they 
feel they are discriminated against in housing, medical 
care, public services, recreational facilities; and so on) 

e How has the Canadian federal government tried to solve 
the problem of conflict in Montreal? (By setting up com- 
missions to study the problem; by making French and 
English both official languages; and so on) 

e@ How are the French Montrealers trying to solve their 
problems? (By informing people of their rights; by work- 
ing to influence government decisions on housing and 
education; by offering evening classes for adults who 
want to prepare themselves for better jobs; and so on) 

Then discuss with the students how they think the two 

groups in Montreal can get to know each other better, gain 

respect for their cultural differences, improve opportunities 
for all Montrealers, and create a feeling of justice in the city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

create a display illustrating some of the major differences 

among Montrealers and suggesting how these differences 
might be resolved. 


5. 


To trace the steps that must be taken to resolve or prevent 
conflict peacefully, show the class the filmstrip “What 
Keeps People Together?” 


To show that differences in income create differences be- 
tween people, have some of the students spend imaginary 
paychecks. Assign each student a job title and correspond- 
ing monthly income—for example: 


Dishwasher $400 Truck driver $700 
Office clerk $500 Electrician $900 
Barber $600 Engineer $1,000 


Then list the following basic expenses on the chalkboard: 
rent, $125; food, $175; clothing, $25; bus fare, $25. Ex- 
plain that these figures represent fixed expenses for a family 
of four living in low-cost housing, eating few expensive 
foods, using public transportation, and buying few clothes. 
A family preferring a higher standard of living will have to 
spend more on these items. Tell the students to prepare 
monthly budgets indicating how much they would spend on 
items such as the following: 
e Basic family needs, recreation and entertainment, and 
so on 
e@ Savings for vacations, a car, children’s education, and so 
on 
Then have the students tell the class what their jobs are, how 
much they earn each month, and how they have budgeted 
their monthly income. Discuss with the class why some peo- 
ple earn more than others and why some spend their money 
differently than others. Help the students to understand that 
a person’s income determines how he meets his daily needs 
and whether he can afford luxuries such as a vacation or a 
new car. Then discuss how differences in income create 
other differences between people. Ask questions such as the 
following: 
e@ Would the dishwasher who earns $400 a month and the 
engineer who earns $1,000 be likely to live in the same 
neighborhood? 


e@ Which person—the dishwasher or the engineer—is more 
likely to be satisfied with the income he earns? 

e Would persons earning less income be likely to resent 
groups earning much more income? 

e@ If low-income people do resent those with high incomes, 
what could be the result of their resentment? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating some of the different ways people 

living in their city spend their income. 


To demonstrate that conflicts between individuals can be 
settled peacefully in many different ways, have the students 
complete exercise 5-C in their Problems Book. 


To emphasize the importance of resolving or preventing 

conflicts between groups, show the students photographs of 

acts of mass violence that have occurred during the past 
several years. (Magazines such as Life are good sources of 
such photographs.) Then ask the following questions: 

@ What are some of the costs of mass violence? (Deaths 
and injuries, property damage, civil disorder, fear and 
distrust among groups, increased friction between 
groups ) 

@ What are some of the causes of mass violence? (The 
magazine articles should discuss some of the causes of 
each conflict.) 

e Could these conflicts have been prevented? 

e@ Were there deeper reasons for the mass violence? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

give several reasons why conflicts between groups should be 

resolved or prevented. 


Major Idea C: Many specialists help resolve and prevent con- 
flicts. 


To demonstrate that many specialists help resolve and pre- 
vent conflicts, have the students read “Come to Karamu!” 
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on pages 104 through 107 in the text. Use the following ques- 

tions as a guide for class discussion: 

e@ What were some of the reasons that the Jelliffes wanted 
to add a theater to the community center? (To help their 
friends develop their acting talent; to entertain the people 
in the community; to bring blacks and whites together) 

e@ How has Karamu been like a school for the people work- 
ing there? (Karamu has provided an opportunity for 
blacks and whites to learn about one another.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to act 

out the story of how Karamu was started. 


To reinforce the idea that many specialists help resolve and 

prevent conflicts in the city, have the students collect news- 

paper or magazine articles about the work of such specialists. 

Make sure that they understand some of the ways in which 

conflicts can be settled peacefully. Then have them look for 

articles about specialists (volunteers and employees in busi- 

nesses, social service organizations, government, and so on) 

who are involved in activities such as the following: 

e Meeting with group leaders to listen to their ideas 

e Making decisions to settle conflicts between two or more 
groups 

e@ Making laws that will eliminate the unfair practices 
causing conflicts between groups 

e Working in courts of law to ensure fair treatment for all 
groups 

e@ Educating people to respect differences between groups 

e Providing opportunities for groups to learn to know one 
another 

e Helping different groups to work together to meet com- 
mon goals 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a scrapbook of newspaper or magazine clippings illus- 

trating some of the ways in which specialists help settle con- 

flicts peacefully in the city. 


3. 


To illustrate the role of leaders in resolving and preventing 
conflicts between groups, read to the class the story “The 
Kings: Father and Son” (pages 127 through 128). Then 
ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What changes did Martin Luther King, Sr., fight for? 
What ideas did he teach his children? : 

e@ What methods did Martin Luther King, Jr., use to fight 
for civil rights for blacks? What did he believe about the 
use of violence in this struggle for equality? 

e@ Why did Martin Luther King, Jr., tell his daughter she 
could not go to the amusement park called Funtown? 

e Did the passing of laws about segregation and voting end 
the struggle for equality of blacks and whites? Why not? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures or write short poems or essays for a booklet 

titled “The Kings: Fighters for Equality.” 


To demonstrate that conflicts can often be resolved by nego- 
tiation between representatives of the groups that are in 
conflict, read to the class the story “Countdown: T Minus 
72” (pages 128 through 129). Explain that the story de- 
scribes why a labor dispute threatened to delay an Apollo 
moon launch and how this conflict was resolved. Discuss 
questions such as the following: 

@ What was Mr. Peasley’s job? Why were the NASA direc- 
tor and Mr. Peasley so interested in the labor dispute? 
How could a walkout by the workers affect space projects 
such as the Apollo launch? 

@ What two groups were directly involved in the labor dis- 
pute? (The companies paid by NASA to build and main- 
tain the space equipment and the space technicians 
union) 

e@ What did the labor contract cover? (Wages and working 
conditions) How were the two groups trying to settle 
their disagreements over these two issues? (By having 
representatives meet to discuss the issues) 


e@ Was the final agreement satisfactory to both groups? Why 
were the two groups able to reach this settlement? (By 
give-and-take on both sides; because of their common 
interest in keeping the Apollo project on schedule) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe, orally or in writing, the method of resolving con- 

flict used by the two groups in the story. 


To illustrate ways in which collective-bargaining agreements 
can help prevent or resolve conflicts between labor and 
management, read to the class the “Labor Vignettes” (pages 
129 through 131). Discuss the appropriate set of questions 
for each vignette: 
If You Get Sick 
e@ How does the seamen’s union help protect its members 
when they are ill? (By paying their doctor and hospital 
bills; by paying their salaries while they are getting well) 
e@ Who pays for this welfare plan? (Both the seamen’s union 
and the shipping companies) 
New Name, New Pay 
e@ Why did Pete complain to the union steward? (His pay- 
check did not reflect the increase he was entitled to be- 
cause of his new job title.) 
e@ Was his complaint handled fairly? 
Lunch Break 
e@ Why were many workers taking longer than thirty minutes 
for lunch? (Because of the distance between their jobs 
and the cafeteria; because of the long wait in line to get 
their food) 
® How was this problem solved? (The company installed 
vending machines near where the men worked; workers 
who ate in the cafeteria were given different lunch 
periods.) 
Pension 
e@ Who pays for the pension plan? (The company) How 
does the pension system benefit the workers? (Workers 


are assured of a retirement income.) How does it 

benefit the company? (Good workers are more likely 

to stay with a company that has a good pension plan.) 
Seniority 

e@ Why did Mr. Courtney complain to the union steward 
because he was called back to work later than another 
driver? Do you think his complaint was handled fairly? 

e How does the seniority rule benefit the workers? (/t 
protects their interests and gives them a good reason to 
stay with the company.) How does it benefit the com- 
pany? (The company keeps more trained workers.) 

@ What do you think some of the weaknesses could be in 
the seniority system? (There is no guarantee that the best 
workers will benefit most, because benefits are based on 
length of service only.) 

A Matter of Timing 

e@ Why did some men in Frank Olive’s section complain to 
their union steward? 

e According to the union-company work agreement, did 
Mr. Olive have a right to speed up the work rate? 

e@ How did the work agreement help settle the conflict be- 
tween the workers and the foreman? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several ways in which a union-company contract benefits 

both workers and the company. 


To demonstrate that conflicts can sometimes be prevented 
by helping groups learn to know one another, take the stu- 
dents to visit a community center in their city where people 
from different backgrounds come together—for example: 
a senior citizens center; an interracial settlement house; a 
volunteer tutoring program. Arrange to have a specialist at 
the center (the program director, an arts or crafts teacher, 
or a volunteer tutor) talk to the students about the programs 
sponsored by the center. After the field trip discuss questions 
such as the following with the class: 
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e@ What were some of the differences between the people 
at the center? (People might belong to different ethnic or 
income groups.) 

e Did the people seem to enjoy working together? 

e Are serious conflicts likely to develop among them? Why 
not? (Explain that many differences are eliminated when 
people work together toward common goals.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a thank-you letter to the specialist at the center, sum- 

marizing what they learned during their field trip. 


STORIES 


MONTREAL: A CITY OF TWO CULTURES 
by Jacqueline Hall 


Montreal is a tourist’s delight. In Canada’s largest city, visitors 
can enjoy the contributions of two rich cultures—the French and 
the English. But what is it like to live in Montreal? How do 
French Montrealers, who make up two-thirds of the population, 
get along with their English neighbors? 

Visitors are usually surprised to learn that the two groups have 
never been on friendly terms. For generations, French-speaking 
citizens and English-speaking citizens have simply ignored each 
other as much as possible. They live in different areas of the city. 
They send their children to separate schools. 

In recent years, though, an atmosphere of discontent—and even 
anger—has been developing in Montreal’s French-speaking com- 
munity. Many leaders have begun to declare publicly what they 
have long felt privately—that the French are treated like second- 
class citizens in the city that their ancestors founded. 

Many French Montrealers, particularly the young, resent being 
forced to speak English if they wish to get ahead, or even to com- 
municate with the government that claims to represent them. 

The demand for language equality is only one facet of the 
French protest. People in the poorer areas of the city say that 
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French Montrealers suffer discrimination in housing, medical care, 
public services, and recreational facilities. 

How has it happened that a people who are in the majority in 
a city can be dominated in many respects by a minority? The 
answers can be found in Montreal’s history. 

Montreal was founded in the early seventeenth century by 
French fur traders and missionaries. More than a hundred years 
later, in 1763, France was defeated by England in the Seven 
Years War. Montreal and the entire colony of New France then 
came under British rule. 

The French defeat meant disaster for the inhabitants of Mon- 
treal. Most of them had earned their living from trade with France. 
Now British companies moved in and started trading with Britain. 

In the two centuries following the British conquest, all of North 
America experienced rapid economic growth. In Montreal, busi- 
ness and industry flourished under the control of the English- 
speaking inhabitants. These residents gained steadily in wealth, 
prestige, and power. 

The French, meanwhile, had to work at unskilled or semiskilled 
jobs. Many of them left the city to settle on nearby farms. 

During this time, the Catholic church was the most important 
influence in French life. The church encouraged the preservation 
of the French language and culture. In the Catholic schools French 
children were not taught the English language. Young men who 
received a classical education could become doctors, lawyers, or 
priests. But lacking business training and unable to speak English, 
they could not compete in the English-dominated business life 
of Montreal. 

During the past decade, unrest became so widespread through- 
out the province of Quebec that the federal government set up 
commissions to study the French-English conflict. One result is 
a law making French and English both official languages through- 
out Canada. Also, the teaching of French in English schools has 
been increased. 

Montreal’s problems are far from settled, however. Some French 
groups, called separatists, believe that the only solution is for the 
province to withdraw from the Canadian confederation. A few 


extremists have even resorted to acts of violence, such as bombing 
buildings. 

Community leaders in the poorer French-speaking areas of 
Montreal have organized citizens committees to help people over- 
come their own problems. For example, they inform people of the 
rights they already have but do not know how to use. They 
instruct people on how to influence government decisions con- 
cerning the construction of low-cost housing and the allocation 
of money for education. They offer evening classes for adults and 
school dropouts so that they can prepare themselves for better 
jobs. 

This, then, is the Montreal that few visitors know about. It 
is a city where great social change is taking place. French Mon- 
trealers do not agree on the kinds of action they should take. 
They do agree, though, on the need to achieve a better balance 
between the two communities. 


THE KINGS: FATHER AND SON 
by Arlie Schardt 


In 1964 a young American minister, at the age of thirty-five, 
became the youngest man ever to win the Nobel Peace Prize. His 
name was Martin Luther King, Jr. Not ten years before, few 
people outside the South had ever heard of Dr. King. Now he 
was known throughout the world for his “furtherance of brother- 
hood among men.” 

A few months later, early in 1965, Dr. King was guest at a 
huge dinner in Atlanta, Georgia, his hometown. Hundreds of 
white people joined with hundreds of black people to honor the 
Negro civil rights leader who had won the famous Nobel Peace 
Prize. He had earned the honor paid him that night. He had fought 
without hatred or violence. 

It took great courage to fight segregation in the South. Separate 
restaurants for white people and black people, separate schools, 
separate hospitals—such things had long been a way of life. But 
Dr. King came from a family of brave men. His father, Dr. Martin 


Luther King, Sr., had preached against segregation in his sermons 
in church. He had urged Negroes to demand their right to vote 
and their other rights as citizens. 

The father also prayed that what he couldn’t do for his people 
would be done by his children. “I taught my children that Amer- 
ica belongs to all Americans,” Dr. King, Sr., once said. “I taught 
them not to be afraid.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr., recalled the time his father took him 
downtown to buy a pair of shoes. The clerk told them to move 
to the back of the store where other Negroes were seated. Dr. 
King quickly took his seven-year-old son and left the store. 

Like his father, young Martin Luther King wanted to serve his 
people as a minister. At the school where he studied for the 
ministry, he was an honor student and graduated first in his class. 

His first church was in Montgomery, Alabama. While in Mont- 
gomery he became the leader of a boycott against the city buses. 
Blacks had always had to sit at the back of the bus, separate 
from white people. Now they vowed that they would not ride 
the buses again until they were treated as the whites were treated. 
For one year they rode together in car pools, or they walked to 
work. 

The bus company had so few customers that it began to lose 
money. Still city officials would not change the old rules for 
Negroes. Then one day the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that segregated buses were against the highest law of the land. 

Dr. King always believed in using nonviolent ways to achieve 
civil rights. He participated in boycotts and protest marches, but 
he urged his people to stay away from physical violence. Even if 
your enemy hits you, you must not hit back, he said. 

Once during the bus boycott in Montgomery, someone threw 
a bomb at Dr. King’s house. He reacted calmly and told his angry 
followers not to fight violence with violence. “All men are related 
to each other,” he said. “If I harm my brother, I harm myself.” 

Because of their respect for Dr. King and his nonviolent meth- 
ods, people throughout the nation gradually became sympathetic 
to the civil rights movement. In 1964, the federal government 
passed an important civil rights law. This law said that blacks 
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must not be separated from whites in schools, restaurants, hotels, 
libraries, and other public places. 

But it takes a long time for new laws to overcome old customs. 
Even after the law had been passed, Negroes found it difficult to 
vote in some parts of the country. So Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the organization he founded, the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, continued their fight for equal rights for black 
people. 

In 1965, Congress again passed an important civil rights law. 
This law ensured the rights of all citizens to vote. Now Negroes 
could have a voice in their government. 

The walls of segregation were starting to crumble. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., knew that the long struggle for equality was not 
over. But he was grateful that the lot of his people was improving. 
He still remembered the day his five-year-old daughter had wanted 
to go to an amusement park called Funtown. “I will never forget 
it,” he said. “I took her on my knee and told her she couldn’t go 
there because she was colored.” He also told her that thousands 
of people were working to change customs and laws that set 
people apart because of their race. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., continued to fight for his dream of 
racial equality until the day of his assassination in 1968. 


COUNTDOWN: T MINUS 72 
by John P. Miraglia 


Max Peasley stood at his office window. He watched the sun 
light up the great towers of the Cape Kennedy launching pad and 
the enormous building where the Apollo moon rocket waited for 
its ride to the pad. 

The night-shift workers at Cape Kennedy were busy doing the 
jobs that had to be done before the launch. In just three days, 
Apollo was scheduled to blast off for the moon. Mr. Peasley 
frowned as he thought of the problem that could postpone the 
flight. In the conference room next to his office, ten men had been 
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talking and arguing all night. If they didn’t settle their dispute by 
noon today, workers would stop work and Apollo would not go 
on time. 

Max Peasley was labor director of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA). One of his jobs was to see 
that labor disputes would not stop work on the launching of the 
Apollo moon rocket. That’s why he had been up all night. 

Several times during the night the men in the conference room 
came to see Mr. Peasley. They told him what they were arguing 
about. They asked him for information. They asked him about 
NASA’s future plans. They came to get more coffee to stay awake. 

Five of the men at the long table in the conference room were 
officers in the space workers union. Members of the union all 
over the country had asked these five men to speak for them. 
The space workers ran the computers, and they built and ran 
the fuel systems and the communications systems between NASA’s 
ground stations and the satellites in orbit. 

Facing the union spokesmen across the table were five other 
men. They spoke for the companies that were building the Apollo 
space vehicles. Each company was paid by NASA to do a part 
of the work. Each company hired space workers to do its part 
of the job. 

These ten men were arguing about a new contract between the 
union and the companies. The contract would tell how much 
wages the workers would earn. It would tell what their jobs would 
be. It would tell what holidays and vacations the men could 
have. The contract would even tell how much time they could 
have for drinking coffee away from the job. The companies and 
the workers would have to do exactly what was in the new 
contract. 

Mr. Peasley was startled from his thoughts by the ringing of 
the telephone. 

“Good morning, Max. How are they doing in there? What 
is the trouble?” It was the director of NASA calling from 
Washington. 

“Mostly money, sir,” said Mr. Peasley. “The union has given 


up its demand for some holidays. And they have agreed to work 
overtime for the companies. But the union wants a raise of twenty- 
two cents an hour. They want double pay for overtime. And the 
companies say they can afford only a fifteen-cents-an-hour raise. 
They say they can pay only one and a half times the regular 
pay for overtime. So they are still arguing.” 

“What do you think, Max?” asked the NASA director. “Will 
they agree very soon? The whole world is watching to see if the 
United States will make it to the moon.” 

“I wouldn’t worry, sir,” Mr. Peasley said. “The union officers 
and the men on the job don’t want the work to stop. We'll keep 
working to move Apollo out by noon today. I don’t think we’ll 
have to move it back again.” 

All during the conference the space workers were going ahead 
with their work. At the Launch Control Center, the launching of 
Apollo was being practiced. The Apollo astronauts, dressed in 
their space suits, were practicing for their flight. The motors of 
the tractor-crawler were being tested. Men worked from ladders 
and ledges to get Apollo ready for the move to the launching 
pad. Every man wondered if he would soon be walking off his job. 

The conference room door opened. Max Peasley held his 
breath. The men came out tired but smiling. 

“We worked it out, Max,” said the man speaking for the com- 
‘panies. “We'll give the union people a twenty-cent raise and 
double pay for overtime.” 

“And we gave up our demand for more holidays,” said the 
union spokesman. 

Mr. Peasley sighed with relief. “So there’ll be no strike and 
now we can get on with the work.” He looked at the office clock. 
“Tt’s almost noon!” he shouted. 

All the men rushed to the windows. They saw the huge doors 
of the Vehicle Assembly Building rolling open. The great tractor- 
crawler was slowly moving the huge gleaming-white Apollo out 
into the bright sunlight. 

“Gentlemen,” said Max Peasley, smiling, “it is now T minus 
seventy-two hours and counting. All systems are GO!” 


LABOR VIGNETTES 
by John P. Miraglia 


IF YOU GET SICK 


John Joseph is a seaman. He has been working on a big ocean 
liner for twenty years. He has never missed one voyage. But a 
couple of weeks ago he had appendicitis. He had to go to the 
hospital. He will have to stay away from work for several weeks. 

Lucky for John that his union’s welfare plan pays for his 
doctor and hospital bills. The union also pays him while he can- 
not work. The union will pay him every week for as long as half 
a year while he is getting well. 

The welfare plan is a part of a contract between the seamen’s 
union and the shipping companies. The shipping companies pay 
part of this welfare plan. 


NEW NAME, NEW PAY 


Pete Mitchell was a machine operator in a factory. The labor 
contract said that the wages for that job were $2.90 an hour. 
After some months, the company gave another name to Pete’s 
job. Then he was called a mill machine operator. 

The labor contract said that mill machine operators should 
be paid $3.00 an hour. Pete was happy that he would earn a 
higher wage now. But he was disappointed when he got his first 
paycheck after the change. He was being paid $2.90 an hour. 

Pete went to the union shop steward. He told him he had not 
received his pay raise. 

The union shop steward went to the company foreman and 
told him that Pete had the new job but did. not have the raise. 

The company foreman found that Pete and the union steward 
were right. The company foreman called the pay office. And 
Pete got his raise on the next paycheck. He received the raise 
for the week before, too. 
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LUNCH BREAK 


Workers at the General Toy Factory could have thirty min- 
utes for lunch time. But many workers were taking a longer 
lunch time. Some were taking forty minutes or more. The com- 
pany wanted to know why this was happening. 

Company officers told the union officers about the too-long 
lunch hour. The union officers said that the workers had been 
complaining. Some workers had a long way to walk between 
their jobs and the cafeteria. Sometimes they had to stand in line 
for fifteen minutes in the cafeteria. As a result, they would get 
back to their jobs late. 

The company foreman found that Pete and the union steward 
gether. The company decided to set up a small lunchroom at 
the opposite end of the factory. In that lunchroom the men could 
get soup and sandwiches from vending machines. Then the men 
who ate in the cafeteria were given different lunch periods. They 
would not all come at the same time and have to stand in line. 

These new plans worked very well. No one needed more than 
a half hour for lunch. 


PENSION 


Paul Mitchell is getting ready to retire. Mr. Mitchell is a ma- 
chine operator at the Castle Machine Works. He has worked 
there for more than thirty years and he wants to take it easy now. 

But what about the future? Mr. Mitchell has saved a little 
money over the years, but not enough to live on for long. He 
needs a steady income for himself and his wife. That’s where his 
pension helps. Mr. Mitchell’s years of work at Castle Machine 
entitle him to an income from the company even though he 
won’t be working there anymore. 

Thirty years ago, when the workers at Castle Machine organ- 
ized a union, one of their demands was for a pension for em- 
ployees who retired after many years of service with the company. 
At that time, Mr. Mitchell wasn’t interested in a pension. He 
was young, and the most important thing to him was higher 
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wages. But as he grew older, he was glad that the union had 
insisted on pensions for the workers. Now that he is ready to 
retire, he knows how much a pension plan can mean. 

Mr. Mitchell is sure of his pension because the union’s agree- 
ment with the company contains a regular plan for pensions. 
The pension system is run by the union and the company together. 
A committee makes sure that everyone covered by the pension 
plan receives credit for the years he has worked and that the 
pension payments are made regularly. The longer a person has 
worked for the company, the larger his pension will be. 

Pension plans like the one at Castle Machine are contained in 
almost all agreements between unions and businesses. These 
company pensions, together with Social Security, help many 
people live comfortably during their retirement years. 


SENIORITY 


If one worker has worked for a company longer than another, 
we say that he has seniority. Today seniority is protected in 
most agreements between unions and companies. The seniority 
rule says that the first person to be hired must be the last one 
to be laid off and the first one to be called back to work after 
a layoff. 

Let’s see how seniority worked in the case of Bob Courtney. 
Mr. Courtney is a truck driver for the Speedway Freight Com- 
pany. He has worked for the company for the past four years. 
During January and February, Speedway’s business always slacks 
off and some of the drivers are laid off. When business picks 
up in the spring, the men are called back as they are needed. 

When business slowed down last January, Mr. Courtney was 
laid off. He was called back to work in the middle of March. 
When he got back, he found that another driver, Jim Barry, had 
been back at work for a week. Mr. Barry had worked for the 
company only three years. Mr. Courtney had more seniority 
than Mr. Barry and should have been called back first. Mr. 
Courtney told the union steward right away and the steward 
wrote out a complaint. 


When a company official investigated the matter, he discov- 
ered that a mistake had been made. Mr. Courtney was given 
the pay he had lost by not being called back sooner. 

The company as well as the employee benefits from the sen- 
iority rule. A worker who has gained skill and experience on a 
job has a good reason for staying with a company. Seniority 
rules help the company get its money’s worth out of the training 
it has given its workers. 


A MATTER OF TIMING 


Frank Olive is a foreman at the Colonel Automobile Com- 
pany. He supervises a section of the assembly line at the main 
factory where automobiles are put together as they move along 
a conveyor. Each worker along the assembly line has a specific 
job to do. To keep up, each man must do his job at a certain 
rate of speed. 

Mr. Olive had been a worker on the line for many years before 
he became a foreman. He had been a very good worker and 
a fast worker. This was one of the reasons he had been made a 
foreman. 

The men on Mr. Olive’s section of the assembly line worked 


at the rate of seventy-five jobs an hour. He decided one day that 
if the men worked as fast as he had, they could do one hundred 
jobs an hour. 

But not all ten men on Mr. Olive’s section were able to work 
as fast as he had. Some of them became very tired long before 
each day’s work was over. When tired men are working on a 
fast-moving assembly line, the danger of accidents is greater. 

Some of the men complained to the union steward. According 
to the union-company work agreement, the steward said, the 
assembly line could not be speeded up unless more workers or 
new machinery were added. The workers said that no new men 
had been hired and that no new machinery had been installed. 

The union steward filed a complaint, asking the company 
to return the assembly line to the rate of seventy-five jobs each 
hour. A company representative checked the contract, then 
talked with Frank Olive. 

“We know you only wanted to do a good job for the com- 
pany,” the man said. “But not everyone can work at the same 
pace. We don’t want the line speeded up at the expense of 
worker safety. That’s one of the reasons our agreement with the 
union covers working conditions as well as wages and other 
benefits.” 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread How to Know Your- 
self in the City 


pp. 108-109 p. 135/1 A. People have needs that must be satisfied, 
5; Wea and the city can help or hinder them in 
eblecce A or pees their efforts to satisfy their needs. 
pp. 116-119 p. 137/1 
Case Study Denver: A Place for 
A New Start , 
sea se a B. When people’s needs cannot be satisfied 


in the city, their thoughts, feelings, ways 
of seeing things, and behavior may keep 
them from knowing themselves. 


C. The city has many volunteer and govern- 
ment agencies available to give help in 


Problems Book satisfying people’s needs. 
Where to Go 
p. 27 p. 135/2 


Jobs Can Meet Different Needs 
p. 28 p. 136/4 


Agencies Help People 


p. 29 p. 139/3 oat. 

ig Summary: Some characteristics of the 
Where to Get Help in the City city may help people to know themselves; 
p. 30 p. 140/9 other characteristics may make it difficult 


ETO to know themselves. 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 















Spatial See A-2: Problems Book 


Orientation 










Research 
Orientation 


Newspaper: Want ads reflect 
city labor market p. 136/5 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 


Compositions: Housing 
pp. 135-136/3 


Creative 
Writing 


Creative 
Dramatics 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 





Telephone directory: Listings of 
volunteer and government 
agencies p. 139/2 


See C-9: Problems Book 





Story: Coming to Denver 
pp. 137-138/3 


Completing sentences: How 
feelings affect behavior 
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CHAPTER 6: How to Know 
Yourself in the City 


Statement to the Teacher 


Man is a social being. The city offers wonderful opportunities 
because of the diversity of associations one can develop. Yet the 
city also presents many hazards. Because of the complexities of 
urban living, the feelings of anonymity that can develop, and the 
potentialities for associations with persons with antisocial values, 
one can suffer, rather than gain, from living in the city. 

This chapter explores many of these hazards. It also introduces 
many of the organizations and agencies that can provide help. 
Because many students will eventually live in an urban area, if 
they do not already, this chapter is extremely important. 


Vocabulary 
agency liberation 
government migrant 
volunteer needs 
attitude cultural 
ceremonial economic 
climate physical 
community school social 
emotion newcomer 
employer, employment organization 
housing psychological 
immigrant reservation 


labor market 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
ils Text, “How to Know Yourself in the City” ..... A-1 
Ds PB, “Whete; to°Go” sas. carci ron eer A-2 
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3h PB, “Jobs Can Meet Different Needs” ......... A-4 
4. Text, “A New Life in the: City erce-terretrere B-1 
5) PB, “Where to Get Help tinithe City secre C-9 
6. TRG, creative: writing 7. 24)-.y> «ser ciicteanee B-2 
ie TRG, ‘story. 3 .05'i<iciesis «2'e one = elena era sina B-3 
8. TRG, tole: play 2.28). 9.0 soe ae ae B-4 
9. Text, “Denver: A Place for a New Start” ...... C-1 
10. "ERG, <researchen.Je cers oe ee ee ce eee oe C-2 
11. PB. “Agencies Helps People. eee C-3 
ID, TRG, ‘spéakers:, hats tinis oe sin he eo C-8 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: People have needs that must be satisfied, and the 
city can help or hinder them in their efforts to satisfy their needs. 


1. To demonstrate that people have needs that must be satis- 
fied, have the students read “How to Know Yourself in the 
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City,” on pages 108 through 109 in the text. Use the follow- 

ing questions as a guide for class discussion: 

e What are the physical needs of people that must be sat- 
isfied? (Food, clothing, shelter) 

@ What are some of the social needs that must be satisfied? 
(Friends to share ideas with) 

e What are some of the economic needs that must be sat- 
isfied? (Jobs to earn money to pay for food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation, and so on) 

@ What are some of the cultural needs that must be satis- 
fied? (Centers for all kinds of entertainment) 

e@ Why do some people find it hard to satisfy their needs 
in the city? (They do not trust other people; they do 
not have skills necessary for jobs in the city; or they find 
it hard to learn new ways of doing things.) 

e@ What happens when people cannot satisfy their needs in 
the city? (They may become discouraged or angry; turn 
to crime, drugs, or alcohol; or leave the city.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify the basic needs that everyone must satisfy and to 

suggest reasons why people might have difficulty satisfying 
these needs in the city. 


To demonstrate that the city can help people satisfy their 
needs, have the students complete exercise 6-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To show that the city offers a variety of housing to meet the 
wants and needs of the people, have the students write 
short compositions titled “The Housing I Would Choose 
to Live In.” Tell them to pretend they have just moved to 
the city with their family. Ask them what kind of housing 
and neighborhood they would look for. Point out that city 
housing includes apartment buildings, apartment “villages,” 
townhouses, duplex houses, single-family houses, and so 
on. Then ask some of the students to read their composi- 
tions to the class. Discuss their different housing preferences, 
and point out that their preferences could be met because 
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a city contains many kinds of housing and neighborhoods. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
draw pictures illustrating their housing preferences; their 
pictures and compositions can be collected into a booklet 
titled “The City Can Meet Different Housing Needs.” 


To demonstrate that a city offers many different kinds of 
jobs to meet the needs of the people, have the students com- 
plete exercise 6-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the city has many jobs that can help 
people satisfy their needs, have the students look at the 
employment want-ad section of a metropolitan newspaper. 
Point out how the different want ads reflect the character- 
istics of the city labor market: 

e Number of jobs available 

e Number of different kinds of jobs available 

e Range of salaries offered 

e Variety of job requirements 

Then explain that the jobs offered by the city can help 
people satisfy their needs; for example, jobs enable people 
to earn income to satisfy their physical needs, give them 
the chance to enjoy or excel in what they do, and offer 
opportunities to share ideas with other people. Ask the 
students whether a secretary, a cook, an engineer, or a 
scientist could find work by reading the want ads. Help 
them to understand that all four could find work—that 
because of the number and variety of job choices, people 
can find work that fits their education, interests, or skills. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
make a collage of want ads and original drawings illustrat- 
ing the theme “The City Offers Many Jobs.” 


To demonstrate that a lack of education can hinder people 
in finding work in the city, have the students make a list of 
jobs for unskilled workers. The list could include jobs such 
as the following: 


maids warehousemen 
cleaning women street cleaners 
babysitters porters 

gas station attendants kitchen helpers 
delivery helpers messengers 
janitors day laborers 


Then have the students look at the employment want-ad 
section of a newspaper to see how many of these jobs are 
advertised. (There probably will be few.) Discuss some of 
the disadvantages of unskilled workers—for example: few 
job choices, low pay, irregular hours at temporary or part- 
time work, little chance to get ahead. Have the students com- 
pare the number of job opportunities for newcomers with 
skills and education with the number for those without such 
qualifications. Help them to conclude that opportunities are 
better for specialists with skills and education than for non- 
specialists lacking these advantages, and that job specializa- 
tion in the city therefore can help or hinder people in 
satisfying their needs. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
make a chart comparing the job opportunities for skilled 
and unskilled workers in their city. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, invite the employ- 

ment director of a government employment agency (such 

as the state employment agency) to discuss questions such 

as the following with the class: 

e Is it difficult for people without skills to get jobs? 

@ What basic skills are necessary? 

e Which age group in the population obtains jobs most 
easily? 


To emphasize that a city has characteristics that can hinder 
a person in his efforts to satisfy his needs, discuss with the 
students some of the factors that could limit a person’s choice 
of housing. Use the following questions as a guide: 

e How can a person’s income affect his choice of housing? 


(People with low income usually are limited to neighbor- 
hoods with cheaper housing.) 

e How can a person’s ethnic background affect his choice 
of housing? (People in some neighborhoods will not rent 
or Sell housing to people who belong to a different ethnic 
group.) 

e How can children or pets or both affect a person’s choice 
of housing? (Some landlords will not rent apartments 
or houses to people with children or pets because they 
think that children or pets might damage the property 
or disturb other tenants.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw a cartoon strip illustrating some of the problems a 

family might face when looking for housing in their city. 


Major Idea B: When people’s needs cannot be satisfied in the 
city, their thoughts, feelings, ways of seeing things, and behavior 
may keep them from knowing themselves. 


1. 


To demonstrate that people who come to the city have psy- 

chological and social needs that must be satisfied, have the 

students read “A New Life in the City,” on pages 116 through 

119 in the text. Use the following questions as a guide for 

class discussion: 

e@ Why did the Potters move to Cincinnati? (Mr. Potter 
could not find steady work as a coal miner.) 

e@ What did Annie notice first in the city? (Big buildings, 
brightly lit store windows, crowds of people, traffic) 

e How did Miss Carlson help Annie feel at home in the 
classroom? (She asked Annie to read a new poem to the 
class, giving Annie a chance to show that she could do 
something well.) 

e@ What basic needs were the Potters able to meet in the 
city? (Their physical, social, and economic needs) 

e Did Annie get used to her new life in the city? How do 
you know? (The Potters’ old home no longer seemed 
like home to her.) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to act 
out some of the ways in which the Potters satisfied their 
needs in the city. 


To illustrate that a person’s feelings can affect the way he 
thinks and acts, have the students complete sentences such 
as the following: 
e@ When I am happy, I want to 
@ When I am sad, I want to 
e@ When I am angry, I want to 
e@ When I am lonely, I want to 
e@ When I am afraid, I want to 
(Examples of completed sentences are “When I am happy, 
I want to play with my friends” and “When I am sad, I want 
to be alone.’”’) Explain that feelings can affect a person’s 
behavior, and point out that feelings can also affect how 
people behave in the city. For example, if a person feels 
angry or sad or afraid for a long period of time, he may 
act in ways that prevent him from being a happy person. For 
example: 
e An angry person might harm himself or others. 
e@ An unhappy person might start using alcohol or other 
harmful drugs. 
e A fearful person might avoid meeting people and taking 
part in activities that could help him. 
Explain that the city has many volunteer and government 
agencies to help people who cannot satisfy their own needs. 
Point out that these agencies can help people with problems 
of alcoholism, drug abuse, or emotional health. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
draw pictures illustrating some of the rs in which feelings 
can affect people’s behavior. 

















To suggest that newcomers to a city are often disoriented 
and anxious, read to the class the story “Coming to Denver” 
(pages 140 through 141). Discuss with the class questions 
such as the following: 
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e@ What were some of the feelings and thoughts of the young 
Indian as he rode the bus to Denver? Why was he afraid? 

e Why did the city of Denver frighten him? 

@ How could he find help in the city? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

state in their own words many of the emotions newcomers 

to a city might experience (for example, fear, disappoint- 

ment, confusion, and loneliness). 


To demonstrate that a person’s outlook and behavior can 
change through social organizations and relationships with 
other people, have the students participate in the following 
role-play situations. (Remind them that they should act out 
the attitudes, feelings, and behavior that would fit the person 
and the situation described.) 

a. An elderly person lives alone in the city. He has a small 
income and few friends. He often feels lonely and spends 
most of his time watching television. Someone suggests 
that he visit a senior citizens center. He visits the center 
where he meets new friends and enjoys the social activi- 
ties. He no longer feels lonely. 

b. A boy lives alone with his mother in the city. She works 
full time, so the boy is alone after school. He is bored 
and lonely until a classmate takes him to the neighbor- 
hood youth center. He takes part in sports and other 
activities and makes new friends. He no longer feels 
bored and lonely after school. 

c. A girl moves with her family to a new neighborhood in 
the city. Her family belongs to an ethnic group different 
from that of most of the people in the neighborhood. She 
is shy about making friends until a group of young people 
ask her to join in their game at the neighborhood play- 
ground. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a short composition titled “Why People Need to 

Belong.” 


Major Idea C: The city has many volunteer and government 
agencies available to give help in satisfying people’s needs. 


1. 


To demonstrate that the city has many volunteer and gov- 
ernment agencies available to give people help in satisfying 
their needs, have the students read “Denver: A Place for a 
New Start,” on pages 110 though 115 in the text. Locate 

Denver on a map of the United States. Use the following 

questions provided by the text as a guide for class discussion: 

a. Why do so many Indians come to Denver every year? 
Where do most of them come from? (Discuss the fact 
that Indians come to Denver from reservations located 
throughout the United States because they have heard 
that Denver tries to help them find jobs and adjust to life 
in the city.) 

b. How is life different in an Indian community? (Explain 
that Indians are taught to share their goods, whereas most 
other Americans are taught to save them; Indians do not 
compete with one another except in sports, whereas most 
other Americans are very competitive; Indians are not 
conscious of time in the same way that most other Ameri- 
cans are.) 

c. Why do so many Indians have trouble finding jobs in the 
city? (Discuss the fact that Indians often lack skills, lack 
job training, and lack transportation to factories and ware- 
houses located outside the city.) 

d. How does the Denver Indian Center try to help Indians? 
(Explain that the eight organizations provide Indians 
with food, clothing, and housing; provide special activities 
for them; and ensure that they are treated fairly.) 

e. Why do many Indians return to their reservations? (Ex- 
plain that Indians find it hard to get used to life in the 
city, so they return home to their familiar way of life.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

act out scenes illustrating some of the experiences of Indians 

who come to Denver. 


To demonstrate that the city has many volunteer and gov- 

ernment agencies available for people who need help in 

satisfying their needs, appoint a committee to consult the 

telephone directory for listings of such agencies and to report 

their findings to the class. Explain that volunteer agencies 

are listed in the classified section under headings such as 

“Social Service Organizations” and that federal, state, county, 

and city government headings are listed in the alphabetical 

section. Help the students identify agencies and organiza- 

tions such as the following: 

e@ Mental health services. Help people whose thoughts and 
feelings keep them from knowing themselves. 

e@ Family counseling services. Help people who have prob- 
lems with members of their own families. 

e@ Alcoholic treatment centers. Help people who cannot 
control the amount of alcohol they drink. 

e@ State employment agencies. Help people find jobs and 
provide information about job training. 

e Ethnic associations. Help members in various ways; ex- 
amples are the American Indian Centers. 

e Legal assistance organizations. Help defend the rights of 
people who cannot afford the services of private lawyers. 

e Public housing agencies. Help people who have low in- 
comes find housing they can afford. 

e Public welfare agencies. Help people who need money 
to meet their basic needs. 

e@ Youth programs. Help young people meet other young 
people and take part in recreational activities. 

e@ Community and church centers. Help people meet other 
people and enjoy social activities. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the volunteer and government agencies available 

in their city and to explain how each benefits the people. 


To demonstrate that a city has many volunteer and govern- 
ment agencies available for persons who need help in satis- 
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fying their needs, have the students complete exercise 6-C 
in their Problems Book. 


To illustrate a government program designed to help poor 
people satisfy their needs in the city, read to the class the 
story “The Neighborhood Aide” (pages 141 through 142). 
Discuss why Mrs. Bogan understands the problems of the 
neighborhood so well (she has lived all her life in the area 
and has been poor herself). Have the students prepare a 
booklet about the work of a neighborhood aide that includes 
written descriptions of some of the problems Mrs. Bogan 
deals with and drawings showing how she helps families. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
describe the role of a neighborhood aide in the antipoverty 
program. 


To emphasize the importance of educational programs in 

helping people satisfy their needs, read to the class the story 

“The School with a Double Life” (pages 142 through 143). 

Discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ Who goes to Price Community School? What do they 
study there? (The school is open to everyone, regardless 
of age, and the courses offered meet the educational in- 
terests and needs of the people in the community.) 

e Do people have the opportunity to make new friends at 
the community school? How does the school help keep 
the people of the community together? (If the students’ 
own school or one in the neighborhood is used as a 
community school, describe some of the courses offered 
there. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

prepare a mural showing that people of all ages go to the 

community school to learn many different skills. 


To show that some organizations help newcomers adapt to 
life in the city, take the students to visit a community center 
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such as a center for American Indian or Appalachian mi- 
grants or a center for Chinese or Puerto Rican immigrants. 
Arrange to have a staff member talk to the students about 
the activities sponsored by the center. Before the field trip, 
help the students develop questions such as the following 
to ask the speaker: 

e@ What needs do many newcomers have when they arrive 
in the city? 

How does the center help them satisfy these needs? 

What things are hard for newcomers to get used to? 

What must they learn about living in the city? 

Do many newcomers become discouraged and return 
home? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a thank-you note to the staff member at the center, 
summarizing what they learned on their visit. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, invite a policeman 

(preferably one who patrols an ethnic neighborhood) to 

discuss questions such as the following with the class: 

e@ What kinds of problems are created for the police force 
as a result of newcomers moving to the city? 

e@ How does the police force try to solve these problems? 


To demonstrate that many people volunteer their time and 
skills to help others satisfy their needs, invite several volun- 
teers in the community to speak to the students. Suggestions 
for speakers on the panel are a youth organization leader, 
a person who visits or runs errands for people confined to 
their homes, an English-language tutor for immigrants, or 
a “big brother” in a local boys club. Before the panel, help 
the students prepare questions to ask the speakers: 

@ What are the special needs of the people you help? 

e@ How do you help them satisfy their needs? 

e How much time do you usually spend each week doing 
volunteer work? 

What do you enjoy most about your volunteer work? 


e How did you become interested in this volunteer work? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a short essay describing how volunteers help others 
satisfy their needs. 


9. To demonstrate that cities contain both public and private 
sources of aid for citizens, have the students complete exer- 
cise 6-D in their Problems Book. 


STORIES 


COMING TO DENVER 
by Vine Deloria, Jr. 


The bus ride was long and hot, the driver grumpy and abrupt. 
Getting on the bus at Chadron had been a new experience. He 
had never ridden a bus so far. 

He didn’t notice anything while the bus was going through the 
sand hills of Nebraska. They looked a lot like the reservation. 
But when the bus got to Colorado the scenery seemed to change. 
The road was broader, the ride so smooth he hardly noticed 
that he was riding the bus. Everything seemed to float aimlessly 
along. The towns came closer together. Between the towns, farms 
began to appear, with irrigation ditches and feedlots filled with 
cattle. Then he became aware of more change. Everything 
was getting closer together, 

Suddenly the bus was on the interstate highway—four lanes 
with cars whizzing by faster than he had ever seen cars go. If 
someone had tried to drive that fast back home, they would have 
gone in the ditch. He remembered the wrecks he had seen on the 
dirt roads of the reservation—those times when people had gone 
too fast, or not known there was a bridge out, or where the road 
had simply vanished into the prairie. 

Then he saw the Rockies up ahead—faint smudges of black 
along the horizon. No matter how hard he tried, he couldn’t 
make out any distinct shapes. They were just a general blur 


off in the distance. The bus continued to speed along, but the 
mountains didn’t get any closer. It was as if they kept moving 
away from him. And then he knew that he was afraid. The 
land had always welcomed him before. Now it was retreating 
before him. 

Coming over a steep hill, the bus appeared to have leaped 
magically into the city. Denver was everywhere. Smokestacks 
filled the air with columns of smoke as if a hundred houses were 
smoldering in the distance. Everywhere he looked, houses spread 
out from the tall buildings in the center of town. Through the 
haze Denver looked mysterious and frightening. 

The freeway was maddening. Cars switched rapidly from lane 
to lane, and he cringed when he thought the bus driver was 
going to hit one of them. But somewhere the bus turned off into 
the side streets and he saw the harsh reality of the city. 

Decayed houses with windows broken out, broken people 
standing on the corner, shabby as the buildings, hopeless and 
forlorn. Empty lots filled with old cars, garbage, broken bottles, 
and a few trees, struggling for life, twisting their trunks around 
an old foundation. Denver. The Queen City of the Plains. Magic 
Denver. 

Downtown was monstrous. Noisy and dirty with people yell- 
ing, horns sounding, cars grumbling. There were crowds of 
people everywhere. And they all looked down—people, cars, 
buses, buildings. No one seemed to notice the sky. 

Tsssssh. The bus stopped underneath a large roof. It was dark. 
“Everybody out,” the driver shouted. People started filing off, 
shoving and pushing each other. 

He huddled in the back of the bus. Perhaps if he didn’t get 
off, the bus would return to the reservation and no one would 
know he had left. But the silence was deafening. He knew he 
was in trouble, but he didn’t know why. 

The bus driver stepped back on the bus. “Denver.” He glanced 
at the small boy huddled in the back. “Get outta there, you 
little redskin.” 

More afraid of the driver than of the city, he hurried down 
the aisle and onto the loading platform. Picking up his bag, 


he marched into the bus station. It was crowded with people. 
Loudspeakers blared out the news that buses were leaving for 
Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Albuquerque, and Oklahoma City. 
Places he had only heard of. He sat down, too frightened to move. 

Rap. He jumped as the nightstick hit his shoulder. “No loiter- 
ing here,” a policeman snarled. 

He took out a dime and went to a phone booth to call his 
uncle. The telephone operator told him that the phone was dis- 
connected. 

What should he do? Where could he find help? 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD AIDE 
by Arlie Schardt 


“You'd be surprised at the things people do not know about 
programs that can help them,” says Mrs. Annie Sue Bogan. Mrs. 
Bogan is one of three hundred neighborhood aides working in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

As a neighborhood aide, Mrs. Bogan helps people help them- 
selves. It is her job to meet the people in her neighborhood, 
learn their problems, and show them how to solve these prob- 
lems. Often she brings people to the Neighborhood Center, 
where experts offer legal advice, dental care, housekeeping tips, 
and many other services. 

How did Annie Sue Bogan become a neighborhood aide? 

Mrs. Bogan has lived all her life in the same poor neighbor- 
hood. As a child she divided her time between working out- 
side the home and caring for her ten younger brothers and 
sisters while her parents worked. After she married, she con- 
tinued to work at a variety of jobs—laundress, maid, assistant 
to a nurse in a factory, and waitress. But the day came when her 
two children were grown, her husband had retired, and she 
could not find a job. Many employers told her she was too old. 
“I was right down against it,” recalls Mrs. Bogan. “I was 
desperate.” 

One day a man told the neighborhood people that there was 
a need for neighborhood aides. Mrs. Bogan enrolled in an eight- 
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week training program. She learned how to interview people, 
how to develop her own skills, and how various agencies in the 
community can help needy people. 


Day after day, Mrs. Bogan canvasses the area to find out who 
lives in every apartment and every house. She walks up Travis 
Street, down Kennedy, along Bankhead, Griffin, English, and 
Ashby streets. The main problem in her area is money. “Eighty- 
five percent of the people have jobs,” she says, “but they work 
hard for small salaries. They can’t make ends meet.” 

Many families have so little education that they do not know 
how to budget their money. For example, the children in one 
family were not in school because they had no shoes. Mrs. Bogan 
helped their father plan a budget. The day after the next pay- 
check arrived, the children were back in school wearing new 
shoes. 


Mrs. Bogan knows that people are naturally suspicious of 
strangers who linger in their neighborhoods or knock on their 
doors. She says many poor people “don’t believe what people 
tell them. They have been lied to a lot.” 

So Mrs. Bogan never rushes anyone. She finds that almost 
everybody wants someone to listen to his problems. But she is 
patient and always begins carefully. “I never say ‘Do you have 
a problem?’ That seems so uncouth to me. Instead I just listen 
while the people talk.” 


Mrs. Bogan often gets acquainted without mentioning that she 
works for the government. “When people find you’re not trying 
to give anything away, they listen,” she says. “Another thing to 
remember is not to tell people what to do. They do things best 
when they feel they have made their own decisions.” 

Mrs. Bogan keeps notes on every visit. She might write: 
“Crawford. Wants a job and a place to leave children.” 

Mrs. Bogan helped Mrs. Crawford place her children in a 
day-care center, which gave her time to find a job. At another 
house, Mrs. Bogan found two children who belonged in school. 
She asked a friendly local police officer to speak with the parents. 
Soon the children were back in school. 
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“When you knock on the door, you never know what you'll 
find,’ says Mrs. Bogan. But she is always prepared. She has 
recipes for low-cost meals and for special diets. She baby-sits 
while a mother or father goes to the Neighborhood Center to 
meet the job counselor or while parents learn new skills at one 
of the community schools. Some nights Mrs. Bogan herself 
attends classes at the community school. 

Annie Sue Bogan has helped many poor people find ways to 
help themselves. Mrs. Bogan has found that by helping others 
she has helped herself. “I learned to have more self-confidence. 
Knowing I’m on my own is a real experience. You know that 
whatever happens is up to you.” 


THE SCHOOL WITH A DOUBLE LIFE 
by Arlie Schardt 


Most schools are closed from late afternoon until early morn- 
ing. But in Atlanta, Georgia, fourteen community schools are 
open six nights a week, winter and summer, as late as eleven 
o’clock at night. When the regular school day ends, community 
school begins. 

Community schools are not just for boys and girls aged six 
to sixteen. Grown-ups, little children, teen-agers—anyone in the 
neighborhood who wants to learn can go to the community school. 

Community schools are a wonderful idea. Why shouldn’t any- 
one be able to go to school if he is curious and wants to learn? 
There is a very peculiar thing about human beings: they are 
curious and full of energy; they must be busy doing things. 
What an exciting place the community school is when all these 
busy, curious people get together! 

A whole family can go to the community school together. 
That is what the Jackson family did. Kathy Jackson went to 
regular classes at Price High School on the city’s south side. 
But she knew that extra study would help her get a good job 
when she graduated. So she also studied typing and bookkeeping 


at Price Community School every evening from six to eight 
o’clock. 

Kathy’s mother wanted a good job, too. She went to the com- 
munity school to study office work, bookkeeping, typing, and 
sewing. 

Even Kathy’s grandmother went to the community school. 
She already had a job, but wanted a better one. It is not easy to 
get a good job without a high school diploma, and she did not 
have one. So four nights a week she studied English, history, 
economics, shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping. 

On graduation day Kathy, her mother, and her grandmother 
marched down the aisle of Price High School together to get 
their diplomas. 

Kathy’s grandmother hugged her diploma as she said, “For 
thirty-three years I have looked forward to this moment! I never 
had the chance to go to high school before.” 

The community school offers dozen of courses for children 
and grown-ups. Mr. Hubbard, the assistant principal at Price, 
talks to the neighborhood people to find out what they want to 
learn. Then he sets up the new classes in Price Community School. 

What do the people of Atlanta’s south side study? Some classes 
are for grown-ups who never had the chance to go to school 
when they were children. They are learning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

In other classes people are studying regular high school sub- 
jects. Many of them are young people who dropped out of 
school to work. Like Kathy’s grandmother, they discovered that 
they need a high school diploma to get a good job. So they spend 
their evenings at school. 


Many people go to Price Community School just for the fun 
of it. The woodcraft room is full of people of all ages except, 
of course, tiny children. Ten-year-old boys make sturdy furniture 
and serving trays to give their parents. In the leatherworking 
class, boys, girls, and grown-ups make billfolds, handsome purses, 
and belts. Some children made a beautiful key case for Mr. 
Hubbard to show him how much they liked community school. 

Down the hall a group of women have a good time learning 
to make pretty dresses and hats. In pottery class, people learn 
how to make beautiful cups, bowls, and vases. Some people 
learn how to repair electrical appliances. They want to save 
money on repair bills. 

The library is filled with children whose homes are too crowded 
or noisy to be good study places. Now the children have a 
place where they can study. The school even has a room where 
children can watch television while their parents attend class. 

Six nights a week the gym is filled with dozens of boys playing 
basketball. 

In one room full of cash registers, grown-ups spend winter 
evenings learning to be cashiers by practicing on the cash registers. 
In the summer, five- and six-year-old children use the machines 
in a class called “Math for Fun.” 

Each evening at closing time, Mr. Hubbard watches the stu- 
dents as they start home. He smiles warmly as he thinks how 
wonderful it is that the dream of a community school has come 
true. 

“Schools belong to the people,” says Mr. Hubbard. “I like to 
think that the brightly lighted windows of Price School are the 
sparkling eyes of a community that is really wide-awake!” 
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CALCUTTA: A City with Too Many People 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


City Feature Calcutta: A City 
with Too Many 
People 

pp. 120-129 pp. 146-147/1 


Review illustrations 
pp. 120-129 p. 148/5 


Problems Book 


What Can We Learn from Calcutta? 
p. 31 p. 147/2 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Because so many people from different 
cultures come to Calcutta and because — 
Calcutta’s economic base is very limited, 
many people are unemployed and the 
water, transportation, public health, and — 
medical-care systems are inadequate. 





\ a 


Summary: The land area of Calcutta is 
limited by the swamps and floodlands of 
the Ganges River; in Calcutta the popu- 
lation grows faster than jobs become 
available because hunger and war drive 
people from the country to the city; Cal- 
cutta is typical of many growing cities in 
underdeveloped countries. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 





LANGUAGE ARTS 





Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Writing 
Creative _ Simulation: How Calcutta 
Dramatics = —- workers spend their money — 
ip. 1147/3 — : 


ART AND MUSIC 


_ Art: Cartoon sequence telling 
why businessman decides 

__ not to build in Calcutta 
pp. 147-148/4 


Community 
Resources 
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CALCUTTA: A City with Too 
Many People 


Statement to the Teacher 


Calcutta illustrates a phenomenon affecting cities throughout 
the underdeveloped world. Millions of farmers and villagers, 
driven from their homes by war, famine, or other problems affect- 
ing the Indian countryside, migrate to Calcutta with little hope 
of becoming self-supporting members of the community. The 
problems presented in the preceding two chapters are illustrated 
clearly. 


Vocabulary 
beliefs machine 
bustees minerals 
caste system native 
civic sense pedestrians 
earnings population 
economic base refugee 


economic development ricksha, ricksha puller 


famine social class 
hawker storekeeper 
labor force tradition 
laborer underdeveloped 
loyalty village, villager 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1. —‘ Text, “Calcutta: A City with Too Many People”. A-1 
Py, Text,)photographs 73... so nee ee eee A-5 
Sh PB, “What Can We Learn from Calcutta?” ..... A-2 
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4. TRG, Stofy .s%250.5 5s sere eee B-1 
Ds TRG, comparison) a-ci cee ceeee B-3 
6. TRG ysimulationy ~ Saee eee ee eee C-1 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
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and ethnic groups found in India. 

Quigley, Lillian. The Blind Men and the Elephant. New York: 
Scribner. Appealing collection of old tales of India. 

Schloat, G. Warren, Jr. Uttam: A Boy of India. New York: 
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Thampi, Parvathi. Geeta and the Village School. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday. The conflict between old and new ideas is 
shown in this story of a girl in a modern Indian village. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Because so many people from different cultures 
come to Calcutta and because Calcutta’s economic base is very 
limited, many people are unemployed and the water, transporta- 
tion, public health, and medical-care systems are inadequate. 


1. To demonstrate that because of its large population and 
limited economic base Calcutta has many problems, have 


the students read “Calcutta: A City with Too Many Peo- 
ple,” on pages 120 through 129 in the text. Locate India and 
the city of Calcutta on a world map; point out that Calcutta 
is located near the ocean. If a large map of India is avail- 
able, locate the Hooghly River and show where Calcutta 
is located along the river. Then discuss how Calcutta’s 
location on a large river near the ocean affected its growth 
as an important port. Explain that finished goods could 
be unloaded from ships at the port and sent inland along 
the river, and that raw materials from the inland areas could 
be sent along the river to the port and loaded onto ships. 

Then ask questions such as the following: 

e What are some of the reasons why people come to Cal- 
cutta? (To try to make a better living; to escape the 
famines and wars in the countryside) 

e Why is Calcutta unable to spread out on land near the 
city as its population grows? (The city is surrounded by 
swamps, floodlands, and lakes) 

@ What are some of the problems that Calcutta faces be- 
cause so many people are crowded into the city? (Un- 
employment, overcrowded housing, inadequate water 
and health services) 

e@ Where do the people who move to Calcutta come from? 
(Villages throughout India) 

e Do these people usually change their way of life when 
they come to Calcutta? (No. They do the same work, 
make friends with people from the same village, and so 
on.) 

e@ Why has Calcutta been called ‘a city of many villages”? 
(The people live as if they were still in their own villages.) 

e@ What are some of the problems that result from this 
division within the city? (People do not cooperate with 
one another; they do not try to improve conditions in 
their city.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain why many people move to Calcutta and to identify 

some of the problems that result. 


2h, 


To demonstrate that Calcutta has many problems, have the 
students complete the exercise on Calcutta in their Problems 
Book. 


To discover the effect that workers’ sending their earnings 
home has on the businesses of Calcutta, the students can act 
out the following scenes. 
Scene J. A ricksha, man takes the money he has earned 
in Calcutta to a store, where he spends it on food and 
clothing for himself and for his family. The storekeeper 
orders more food and clothing to replace what the ricksha 
man has bought. The storekeeper also hires a helper to 
bring the goods to his store. 
Scene 2. The ricksha man earns the same amount of 
money. This time, however, he sends three-fourths of it 
home to his family for them to use to buy their own 
food and clothing. He then goes to the store and spends 
the money he has left on food and clothing for himself. 
The storekeeper has food and clothing left over. He does 
not need to order more goods and does not employ a 
helper to bring more goods to his store. The storekeeper 
himself barely makes a profit and may have to go out 
of business. 
After acting out these scenes, the students should discuss 
what happens to businesses in Calcutta when many thou- 
sands of workers send a large portion of their income home 
as the ricksha man did. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that because of the draining off of the income 
earned in Calcutta, fewer jobs and business opportunities 
are available within the city. 


To discover that Calcutta’s problems hinder its economic 
development, the students should create a sequence of car- 
toons telling why a businessman decides not to build a 
factory in Calcutta. The cartoon sequence could include 
pictures of the following: 
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e Businessman thinking about building a factory in Cal- 
cutta because of its port and large labor force 

e Businessman questioning whether he can hire skilled 
workers 

e Businessman questioning whether there is good transpor- 
tation to bring raw materials to the factory and send fin- 
ished goods to market 

e Businessman questioning whether there is a good water 
supply and sufficient electrical power 

e Businessman talking to factory owners in Calcutta 

e Businessman deciding not to build a factory there because 
of the lack of skilled workers and the inadequate trans- 
portation and water systems 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the reasons why Calcutta attracts few new 

businesses. 


5. To illustrate that Calcutta has an inadequate transportation 
system, have the students study the photographs on pages 
120 through 129 in the text. Discuss with them questions 
such as the following: 

e@ What means of transportation do people use to travel 
from street to street? 

@ Does all the traffic move at the same speed? How do the 
pedestrians and ricksha men slow down traffic? What 
are some of the other traffic problems? 

e How might the transportation system in Calcutta be im- 
proved? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe some of Calcutta’s transportation problems and to 

suggest some possible solutions to the problems. 


Major Idea B: Calcutta is a great collection of people without a 
civic sense. 


1. To illustrate the living conditions, the working conditions, 
and the attitudes of people who come to Calcutta from all 
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over India, read to the class the story “Calcutta” (pages 150 

through 152). Then discuss the following questions: 

e Why is Calcutta like a collection of little villages? (People 
live with the same kind of people and do the same kind 
of work as they did in their own villages.) 

@ What are some of the differences between the people of 
Calcutta? (Differences in language, religion, social class, 
clothing, occupations, customs, and so on) 

e@ Why do these differences cause the people to form groups? 
Why do these group loyalties make it difficult for the 
people to be loyal to the city of Calcutta rather than to 
their home villages? 

e@ Why do hawkers like Bimal earn so little income from 
their stores? (People living in bustees cannot afford to 
pay higher prices for goods; competition among the many 
hawkers keeps prices low; because the hawkers have little 
savings, they cannot afford to expand their businesses.) 

e@ Why do many ricksha pullers earn so little income? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the reasons why the people in Calcutta are 

often loyal to their home villages rather than to the city 
of Calcutta. 


To demonstrate that the people who come to Calcutta are 

loyal to their native villages rather than to the city, review 

the information presented on pages 120 through 129 in the 

text. Then ask the students to write short stories about new- 

comers to Calcutta. The stories could include descriptions 

of the following: 

e A family who have come to the city (or a man who has 
come without his family) 

e The family’s reasons for coming to the city 

e Where they live and who their neighbors are (probably 
people from the same village) 

e The kind of work the family did in their native village 
and their attempts to find the same kind of work in 
the city 





e Their homesickness for their native village and their plans 
to return home or to bring their relatives to live in the 
city 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

illustrate their short stories and compile them in a booklet 

titled “People Who Come to Calcutta Are Strangers in the 

City.” 


To show that many people who come to Calcutta are lim- 
ited in their choice of work by their village traditions, dis- 
cuss with the students how young people living in India and 
those living in the United States choose jobs. Ask each stu- 
dent what kind of work he would like to do when he grows 
up, and list the various choices on the chalkboard. Then 
explain that young people in India often cannot choose their 
jobs. Point out that because of tradition, they must often 
work at the same jobs that their parents did, even though 
this work does not fit their talents and skills. To help the 
students understand the effect of such traditions, assign them 
arbitrarily to one of the traditional trades in Calcutta. (“You 
will be a because your father was a ____.””) 
Here are some of the traditional trades practiced by people 
in Calcutta: 


ribbon seller ragpicker 
fortuneteller grain seller 
glassblower rickshaw puller 
fruit hawker umbrella maker 
street cleaner potter 

tea server barber 


Have the students compare the jobs they chose to do with 

the ones arbitrarily assigned to them. Then ask questions 

such as the following: 

e@ Which way of choosing a job allows people to find work 
that fits their skills and interests? 

e Which way allows a city to use the talents and skills of 
its people? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 


explain how village traditions prevent the people in Calcutta 
from trying to improve their city. 


Major Idea C: City planners are training Indians and working 
with them to solve the city’s many problems. 


1. 


To demonstrate that city planners are trying to solve Cal- 
cutta’s problems, have the students pretend to be city plan- 
ners at a conference in Calcutta. Explain that the conference 
will be divided into three sessions: a general meeting at which 
the planners identify the problems; a meeting in which the 
planners work in separate committees to solve the problems; 
and a general meeting in which the committees report their 
findings. 

Session 1. Review the problems faced by Calcutta that 
are described in the text. Help the students make a list 
of the major problems, such as the following: unemploy- 
ment, inadequate housing, poor water supply, poor health 
services, inadequate transportation, unskilled workers, and 
lack of cooperation among the people. 
Session 2. Divide the class into committees and have each 
committee discuss one or two of the problems on the list. 
Explain that each committee should suggest ways of solv- 
ing the problem or problems assigned to it. (Review the 
solutions suggested in the text: attracting new business 
to Calcutta to provide more jobs and more tax money; 
reducing the population by planning new towns far out- 
side Calcutta; training people for factory work; building 
schools to teach more people to read and write.) 

Session 3. Have the committees report their findings, and 

list their suggestions on the chalkboard. Then discuss 

questions such as the following: 

e Which of the suggestions would be easiest to put into 
operation? Which would be hardest? Why? (Explain 
that plans requiring a large amount of money or 
changes in people’s thinking or customs will take 
longer to carry out.) 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of Calcutta’s problems and to suggest a possible solu- 
tion to each problem. 


To demonstrate that efforts are being made to encourage 
groups to work together in Calcutta, read to the class the 
story “A Spark of Hope” (page 153). Ask questions such 
as the following: 

e@ Why did the young men start their group? Why did they 
invite people from different backgrounds and occupations 
to join it? 

e How did the young men try to encourage people of dif- 
ferent neighborhoods to work together? Were they suc- 
cessful? 

e@ Why is this story called “A Spark of Hope’? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the goals of the young men’s organization. 


To demonstrate that volunteers are working to solve the 

problems faced by underdeveloped countries, invite a person 

who has served with the Peace Corps or with another inter- 

national development agency (government- or church-spon- 

sored) to speak to the class. Before the talk help the students 

develop questions such as the following to ask the speaker: 

e@ What were some of the problems of the city (or the com- 
munity) where you worked? 

e Did you help teach people new skills? Did you help 
people learn to cooperate with one another? 

e@ What did you learn from your experience with these 
people? 

If a speaker is not available, discuss the work of Peace Corps 

volunteers with the class. A Peace Corps office can probably 

provide pictures and information about their work. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list several ways in which volunteers can help people living 

in underdeveloped countries. 


STORIES 
CALCUTTA 


A CITY OF MANY VILLAGES 


Calcutta is a city with many faces. It is a seaport, a manufac- 
turing and trading city, and a center of banking and finance. It 
is a center of government, a university city, and a center of art 
and culture. 

India’s largest city also has been called a collection of little 
villages. Seven million people live in Calcutta and the surround- 
ing area. They come from villages all over India and from the 
neighboring countries of Nepal, Bhutan, and Tibet. Many of 
them still follow the customs of their home villages. They wear 
the same kind of clothing and eat the same kind of food that 
they did back home. They associate only with people who do 
the same kind of work they do, or who have the same religious 
beliefs. 

Calcutta is the capital of the state of West Bengal, and about 
half the people speak Bengali. The next-largest group of people 
speak Hindi, which is the language of the nearby states of Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh. Several other languages, including English, 
are also spoken in Calcutta. Hindus are the largest religious 
group in Calcutta. There are also thousands of Muslims in the 
city and some Christians and Jews. 


THE BUSTEES OR SLUMS OF CALCUTTA 


Visitors seldom see how most of the people in Calcutta live. 
They see only the center of the city—the modern office build- 
ings, hotels, and stores. 

Almost half of Calcutta’s population live in slum settlements 
called bustees. The streets of the bustees are twisting, muddy 
lanes. The homes are small, one-story huts made of mud, brick, 
and bamboo, and are crowded together on each side of the lanes. 


Bustees grew up in Calcutta when people from all over India 
came to work in the jute mills and factories more than a hundred 
years ago. They built the bustees to look like their home villages. 
In those days the bustees were separated from each other by 
open land. But as more and more people came to the city, the 
space between the bustees grew smaller and smaller. Today, 
even though the bustees are crowded together, each one keeps 
the special character of the group of people who live in it. 


DIVISION OF LABOR IN CALCUTTA 


The kind of work people in Calcutta do depends on the village 
or state they come from and the caste, or social class, they were 
born into. 

The Bengalese, who make up half the population of Calcutta, 
are usually shopkeepers, teachers, bank clerks, and office work- 
ers. Many of them are government workers. 

People who come from the state of Madras, in southern India, 
work as cooks in the wealthy homes of Calcutta. Almost all the 
factory workers come from the states of Bihar, Orissa, and 
Assam. The ricksha pullers come from Bihar. The gardeners 
come from one small part of Orissa. 

India’s ancient caste system accounts for the connection be- 
tween a man’s life in his village and his work in Calcutta. There 
are four main castes, each containing many subdivisions. Per- 
sons born into a particular caste are limited in their choice of 
jobs. For example, members of the caste called Sudras are always 
laborers. Some may be shoemakers or carpenters or mechanics. 
Their children also have to get jobs as laborers. 

When people move from the countryside into Calcutta, they 
try to find the same kind of work that their families and castes 
did back in their home villages. Or, if they have friends and 
relatives already living in Calcutta, they go to them for help in 
getting a job. If a brother or cousin works in a Calcutta jute 
mill, he may help the newcomer get a job there, too. Very often, 
then, a man ends up doing the same work as his village neighbors. 


THE HAWKERS OF CALCUTTA 


Many little stores and workshops are packed in among the 
mud-walled houses of the bustees. In some shops, people sell 
fruit or candy or grain. In others, they blow glass or make um- 
brella handles or little metal boxes. 

These small storekeepers are called “hawkers.” Many of them 
come to Calcutta as teen-agers. They learn how to keep a store 
by working for shopkeepers. While they are learning, they usu- 
ally get only their food and clothing and perhaps a bed to sleep 
on at night. 

Sometimes the hawkers live in their shops. They have a bed 
(called a charpoy) that is made of webbing and can be stood 
up on end against the wall during the day. They cook their food 
over a chula, a stove shaped like a bucket. The chula stands on 
the sidewalk next to the shop and burns charcoal or cow dung 
as fuel. 

A hawker named Bimal, who sells fruit, is typical of the 
thousands of small shopkeepers in Calcutta. Bimal’s shop is 
only five feet wide and four feet high. To rent it, he pays seven- 
teen rupees a month (about two dollars). 

Each day, Bimal needs about seventy rupees to buy the apples 
and oranges he sells. His day begins early. At three or four 
o’clock in the morning he walks to a nearby wholesale market 
to buy his supply of fruit. He buys only the amount he thinks 
he can sell in one day. Then he hires headload carriers for a few 
paise (a few cents) to take the fruit to his stall. 

Bimal’s daily sales may amount to eighty rupees if he suc- 
ceeds in selling all his fruit. If he has any left over, he tries to 
sell it to a little hotel for a few paise. He cannot afford to lose 
money by throwing the fruit away. Usually, all that he has left 
after he has paid his expenses will be six to nine rupees (about 
one dollar). 

Bimal’s wife and children live in a village near Calcutta. He 
cannot afford to bring them to the city. So he lives with his 
sister and her family and gets to visit his own family only twice 
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a year. Bimal went to school only through the third grade. He 
is glad that his children are getting more education in their free 
village school. 


THE RICKSHAW MAN 


No matter what village they come from or what kind of work 
they do, the people of the bustees all share a life of poverty, 
hard work, and illness. Many cannot be sure where their next 
meal is coming from. Like Bimal, the hawker, many men who 
come to Calcutta to earn a living have to leave their families 
behind in their home villages. They send most of their earnings 
back to their families. 

The rickshaw pullers of Calcutta are among the workers most 
to be pitied. Every day they can be seen dodging through heavy 
city traffic pulling small, two-wheeled carts. Sometimes they 
carry passengers and sometimes they carry heavy loads of goods. 
They work all year round, through the very hot months and 
through the three-month period of monsoon rains. Because the 
work is so hard on their heart and lungs, rickshaw pullers live a 
short life. 

Bhatu Sao is a rickshaw puller. He comes from the nearby state 
of Bihar. His father and grandfather were rickshaw pullers too. 
Although some rickshaw pullers have to sleep on the sidewalk, 
Bhatu Sao lives in a little shack. He has a wife and four children 
in his Bihar village and is able to visit them only once a year. 

Bhatu Sao earns about four rupees a day (about forty-eight 
cents) for nine hours of running through the streets of Calcutta. 
Ricksha rides usually cost only twenty-five to fifty paise or, at 
the most, one rupee. The price goes up a little during the rainy 
season. 

To rent his rickshaw, Bhatu Sao pays one rupee a day. His 
meals cost two rupees a day, and the rent for his shack is five 
rupees a month. It is easy to see that he can barely earn enough 
money to meet his expenses and also have enough to send home 
to help support his family. 

Calcutta is one of the few cities in Asia that still allow rickshaws 
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as a means of transportation. Many people think that a civilized 
society should not allow human beings to do work that machines 
or animals can do. 

Someday the rickshaw puller will disappear from the streets of 
Calcutta, too. But that day will not come until there are other 
jobs available. As new industries develop in Calcutta, the sons 
of rickshaw pullers can be trained for new jobs. Then perhaps they 
will be able to live better lives than their fathers did. 


STRONG TIES HOLD THE BUSTEE DWELLER 
TO HIS HOME VILLAGE 


Many people keep in close touch with their home village. 
Often, men go back during the planting and harvest seasons to 
help their families on the farm. 

In many cases, when the daughter of a city family is old 
enough to be married, she is sent to the home village to meet a 
husband. Or a daughter of the home village may be sent to Cal- 
cutta to marry a young man of the village who has moved to the 
city to find work. 

The home village is important to many Calcuttans in another 
way. If a man loses his job at the jute mill or in the railway yards, 
he can go back home until he gets another job in the city. 


CALCUTTA IS NOT A TRUE CITY 


Calcutta is not yet a city, some people feel, even though it has 
a large population. A true city, they say, changes people’s ideas. 
Calcuttans, as we have seen, continue to live in the same way 
and with the same sort of people as they did in their villages. They 
don’t want to get to know their neighbors who are different from 
them. 

If Calcutta is ever to become a true city, the people must 
begin to think of themselves as citizens of Calcutta. Each group 
must learn to understand the problems of other groups. Then 
they can start working together to solve some of their problems. 


A SPARK OF HOPE 
by Frank Tysen 


A group of twelve young men who lived in Calcutta were talk- 
ing together. During their talk they found that they all shared an 
idea. They wanted to help solve the problems of their city. 

First these young men decided they needed more information 
about Calcutta’s problems. They all began to read newspaper 
articles that described some of these problems. They studied 
books and pamphlets written by city planners. Each man talked to 
many other people about the problems. Soon their little group 
had become an organization with a hundred members. 

One of the group’s first goals was to get people to work to- 
gether on problems. How could the people of Calcutta improve 
their lives, they asked themselves, if each group stayed com- 
pletely to itself? Groups of people who spoke different languages 
and had different religious beliefs often had the same problems, 
but they would never work together to solve these problems. 

The young men decided to set an example in their own group. 
They invited people who had come to Calcutta from many dif- 
ferent parts of India to join their group. They encouraged factory 
workers and many other people who worked with their hands 
to come to meetings. Soon the group, like the city itself, had many 
different kinds of people. Meetings were held in at least two 
languages, Bengali and Hindi, so that everyone could understand. 

Now the group was ready to show others how to work to- 
gether. They picked an area made up of three different neigh- 
borhoods that shared the same problems. The people in each 
of the neighborhoods came from a different part of the country 


and spoke a different language. They had never thought of trying 
to solve their problems together. 

One of the area’s most serious problems was the lack of good 
medical care. The young men went to the people of the three 
neighborhoods and persuaded them to join in organizing a clinic 
to be used by all of them. At first, the people were suspicious of 
one another because of their differences. But they all wanted 
better health care for their families. They realized that they 
would have their clinic only if they cooperated with each other. 

Once the clinic had been established, the young men’s organi- 
zation encouraged the people to work together to solve other 
problems. One of the problems was that many of the children in 
the area didn’t have a chance to go to school. The families were 
encouraged to organize a school of their own. At first, each group 
objected to their children going to school with children from other 
groups. When the young men pointed out that no one had been 
hurt by going to the same clinic with people from another group, 
the people changed their minds. Soon a school was started. 

Another goal of the organization was to help the grown-ups 
in the area get ahead. They offered to help register anyone who 
wanted to take night school courses and then to help him with 
his studies to make sure he passed. 

When the people of one area learn to work together, the idea 
spreads. That is what is happening in Calcutta. This organization 
of young men has already done a great deal of good by encourag- 
ing other groups in the city to cooperate with one another. 

In some ways, the problems of Calcutta seem almost too great 
to conquer. But these groups have made a beginning. For many 
of the millions of people in this troubled city, there is at least a 
spark of hope for a better life. 
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SINGAPORE: A City Using Its Wits 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 
City Feature Singapore: A City 
Using Its Wits ( Gt 
pp. 130-139 p. 157/1 : ue ager s favorable oe posi- oe 


tion and productive people help to offset ee e 
its lack of pbudeny resources. eee a % 


Problems Book 





‘eee, ca 


Summary: Singapore is a city-state where 
the government works for the people’s 
welfare and for peace and understanding 
between different ethnic groups. 
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ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-2: Other 
Orientation See A-3: Art and Music 


Time See A-2: Other _ 
Orientation Nope ae. 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and _ Story: Venice: A City Married 
Poems _ to the Sea p. 158/5 








Creative 
Writing 


ART AND MUSIC 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Other 
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SINGAPORE: A City Using Its Wits 


Statement to the Teacher 


Singapore differs from Calcutta in significant ways. Although 
Singapore has limited resources, its government, backed by the 
civic pride of the people, is making great strides in seeking 
solutions to its many urban problems. The city has become a 
major trading center for the Far East, collecting and dispersing 
goods to and from all parts of the world. 

Theoretically, Singapore should have declined after its location 
lost its importance militarily. However, because of the stability 
of its government, its economic growth, and its capacity to pro- 
vide a better life for all its people, Singapore sets an example 
for an area of the world better known for its poverty and politi- 
cal instability. 


Vocabulary 
abundant home market 
caravan hostilities 
cargo independent 
causeway inherited 
city-state island 
civic pride merchandise 
consumer goods nation 
doge republic 
generation gap symbolize 
geographic university 
hardworking wealthy 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1. Text, “Singapore: A City Using Its Wits” ...... A-1 
TRG, discussion: 73;24;cctee coe ee eee A-2 
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2. PB, “What Can We Learn from Singapore?” .... B-1 
3h, TRG StOryy on nsican steyoneiele opener role nee B-4 
4. TRG, tdiscussion® ¥.4gheres., Hee ee eee C-1 
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FILM 


Singapore-Malaysia—New States in Southeast Asia. 17 min., 
16mm, b&w or color. Universal Education. Shows Singapore 
as an important seaway and port of Malaysia—the center of 
trade and commerce between the Orient and the West. 


FILMSTRIP 


Children of Malaysia. Eye Gate House. Shows the daily activi- 
ties of children in Malaysia. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Singapore’s favorable geographic position and pro- 
ductive people help to offset its lack of abundant resources. 


= 


To demonstrate that Singapore’s favorable geographic posi- 
tion and productive people help to offset its lack of abundant 
resources, have the students read “Singapore: A City Using 
Its Wits,” on pages 130 through 139 in the text. If a large 
map of Southeast Asia is available, locate the nation of Singa- 
pore and compare its size with that of neighboring coun- 
tries. Point out how near the island is to the Malay Penin- 
sula, and explain that the island is connected to the peninsula 
by a man-made land bridge called a causeway. Then use the 
following questions as a guide for class discussion: 

e Why is Singapore Island so successful despite its size 
and lack of raw materials? (Because of its good geo- 
graphic position, productive people, and so on) 

e@ Why are the people of Singapore good workers? (They 
are highly skilled and hardworking.) 

e How does the government help the people gain the neces- 
sary skills? (By providing free schooling and good uni- 
versities ) 

e How does the government ensure the health of the peo- 
ple? (By providing safe water, free health clinics, and 
other health services) 


e Do people of many races live in Singapore? Do they 
seem to get along well with one another? Does the goy- 
ernment believe that everyone should be treated fairly? 

e How is Singapore’s government planning for the growing 
population? (By building more housing, by creating more 
jobs, and so on) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the reasons why Singapore is successful despite 

its limited natural resources. 


To illustrate that its favorable geographic position enabled 
Singapore to develop into one of the world’s busiest seaports, 
have the students locate Singapore on a world map and 
name some of the countries whose ships unload goods at its 
port, such as Japan, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, and the 
United States. Explain that, at Singapore, shipments of 
goods are transferred from one kind of transportation to 
another. For example, goods and raw materials brought by 
ship from other countries are unloaded at Singapore and 
loaded onto other ships or onto trains to be sent to the 
countries that buy them. Then discuss with the students 
Singapore’s history as a trading port: 
Explain that, in 1819, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, an 
English businessman, came to Singapore. He saw that 
Singapore was a good place for a trading port, though 
everyone else saw it as a hot, unhealthy swamp. Sir 
Thomas signed an agreement with the rulers of the island. 
The agreement said that Sir Thomas could build a trading 
port at the Singapore harbor. At that time, trading ships 
from England sailed all the way to China. The port at 
Singapore shortened the voyages of the English ships. 
Instead of sailing all the way to China, the ships stopped 
at Singapore. There they met ships from China. The 
Chinese goods were traded for the goods from England, 
and the ships returned to their own countries. Later, 
ships from India and many other countries came to Singa- 
pore, and Singapore became a great trading port. 
Locate England and China on a world map, and show how 
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the port at Singapore shortened the trading route between 
England and China. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
draw a cartoon strip illustrating the founding of the trading 
port at Singapore. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
create a table map showing how Singapore functions as a 
trading center. Emphasize the city’s location in relation to 
important Asian countries. The ocean can be represented by 
blue construction paper, and the countries can be indicated 
by paper cutouts of different-colored construction paper. If 
toy ships are available, they can be placed along the princi- 
pal trade routes and labeled with the names of the cargoes 
they would be likely to carry. 


To show that Singapore’s productive people help offset its 
limited resources, discuss with the students the reasons why 
Singapore’s main sources of jobs and income are its trading 
port and its factories. Through discussion, help them under- 
stand the following points: 

e@ People earn income by unloading, loading, or repairing 
ships at the port. 

e People earn income by working in banks, for shipping 
companies, for insurance companies, and in warehouses. 
(Businessmen at the port need the services provided by 
these people.) 

e@ People earn income in factories by using their skills to 
produce finished goods from the raw materials brought 
to Singapore on the trading ships. 

Help the students understand that these activities do not 
require raw materials but do require skilled and productive 
labor. Point out that because of Singapore’s small size and 
therefore limited home market, most of its goods and serv- 
ices are consumed by other countries. Then ask questions 
such as the following: 

e Where do the people who work at the port, in the banks 
and offices, and in the factories probably spend their in- 


come? (At shops, stores, restaurants, and so on, located 
in Singapore) 

e@ Do the people who work in shops, stores, or restaurants 
earn income too? 

e Do the people who earn income pay taxes to the govern- 
ment? 

e How does the government spend its tax money? (Produc- 
ing services for the people, such as schools and health 
centers) 

e How will new businesses help Singapore? (By creating 
more jobs and more income for the people) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

create a mural illustrating how Singapore’s businesses stimu- 

late jobs and income. 


To demonstrate the similarities and differences between 
two trading cities—Singapore and Venice—read to the class 
the story “Venice: A City Married to the Sea” (pages 160 
through 161). Then discuss with the students some of the 
ways in which Venice is similar to or different from Singa- 
pore. Help them discover that both cities relied on the in- 
genuity of their residents; that Venice was and Singapore is a 
city-state; and that both depend to a great extent on handling 
and shipping goods produced in other lands. Then help them 
discover that these cities are located in different areas of 
the world (Venice in Europe and Singapore in Asia), that 
Venice owned its merchant fleet but Singapore does not, 
and that they have different forms of government. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
compile two lists, one listing some of the similarities between 
Venice and Singapore and one listing some of their dif- 
ferences. 


Major Idea B: Singapore’s limited resources are offset by its ex- 
cellent government and the strong civic pride of its people. 


1. 


To demonstrate that Singapore’s limited resources are offset 
by its excellent government and the strong civic pride of its 


people, have the students complete the exercise on Singa- 
pore in their Problems Book. 


To understand that Singapore’s government encourages the 
development of new industries, the students should write 
advertisements inviting businessmen to open new factories 
in Singapore. Explain that the advertisements should list 
some of the government practices favorable to new busi- 
nesses and some of the other advantages of locating in Singa- 
pore. Benefits such as the following should be included: 

e Singapore’s excellent trading port 

Skilled labor available 

Banks willing to lend money to support good ideas 
Space available in factory buildings 

Special laws to help new businesses 

Free government schools to train workers 

e Excellent water-treatment plant 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
create a poster illustrating some of the advantages that 
Singapore offers to businessmen. 


To discover that the people of Singapore have a strong civic 
pride, the students should pretend that they live in Singapore 
and are describing their city to pen pals living in the United 
States. (They can base their letters on the illustrations and 
the information given on pages 130 through 139 in the text.) 
The letters should describe topics such as the following: 

e@ People of different races living together in harmony 

e New housing and factories being built 

e Free schooling and health clinics available to the people 
e Public recreational areas available to the people 
Encourage the students to describe in their letters how they 
feel about “their” city of Singapore. Ask them whether they 
think Singapore is a pleasant city to live in. Ask them 
whether they are proud of their city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the reasons that the people of Singapore are proud 
of their city. 


To illustrate the way in which a wealthy family might live 

in Singapore, read to the class the story “Now Let the Old 

Greet the New” (pages 161 through 162). Ask questions 

such as the following: 

@ What are some of the ways in which Singapore has 
changed since Mr. Wu was a boy? 

e Why did the English newspaper seller call Mr. Wu “Mr. 
Chang”? How would you say your name if you used the 
Chinese system? (Miss Alice Smith would be called “Miss 
Smith Alice” in the Chinese system.) 

e In what ways was Mr. Wu’s life very different from his 
father’s? 

e How did the behavior of Mr. Wu’s two sons differ from 
that of Chinese boys when Mr. Wu was young? How did 
Mr. Wu bridge this generation gap? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating some of the scenes in the story. 


Major Idea C: Singapore’s future depends on peace in the rest of 
the world. 


1. 


To demonstrate that Singapore’s future depends on peace in 
the rest of the world, discuss with the students how hostilities 
between countries could affect Singapore’s future trade and 
income. (Review with them which countries trade at Singa- 
pore’s port.) Use the following as a guide for class discus- 
sion: 
When wars occur between the nations in Asia, they de- 
crease their production of consumer goods in order to 
produce goods for defense. They exchange goods only 
with their allies. Ships traveling in Asian waters are en- 
dangered by mines and by submarines and air attacks. 
Explain that the total volume of trade and shipping in 
the war zone would probably decrease because of the 
lower production of consumer goods and the danger to 
ships. Trading routes would probably change according 
to which countries were allied with one another. Fewer 
ships would use the port at Singapore, and this would 
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affect Singapore’s jobs and income. Singapore might be 
unable to get raw materials for its factories, and it might 
have a smaller overseas market for its finished goods. The 
lower income from trade and factories would affect other 
businesses in Singapore. 

Help the students understand that peace in the world is very 

important to a city that depends on trade. Then discuss ques- 

tions such as the following: 

e Do you think a trading city needs an orderly world? Why? 

@ When is the world more orderly—when most of it is at 
war or when most of it is at peace? 

e Is it good for Singapore to have most of the world at 
peace? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the ways in which a widespread war could 

affect Singapore’s economy. 


STORIES 


VENICE: A CITY MARRIED TO THE SEA 
by Dorothy Senesh 


The story of Venice is the story of a city’s relationship to the 
sea. Visitors to this famous Italian city have only to look around 
them to learn part of that story. Venice is a cluster of small is- 
lands at the north end of the Adriatic Sea. Hundreds of canals 
link the various parts of the city. 

Visitors who ride in gondolas along the Grand Canal—Venice’s 
busiest “‘street”—see many beautiful palaces and churches. This 
world-famous architecture is related to the story of Venice’s ties 
to the sea. For it was the sea that helped Venetians gain the 
riches to make their city beautiful. 

During the fourteenth century, Venice was at the height of its 
power as a great trading center. It was a free city-state. It had 
its own laws and its own money system. Venetian merchant fleets 
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sailed to great seaports on the Mediterranean Sea, the Black 
Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean. The Venetian flag flew from many 
colonies and trading posts along these seacoasts. 

How did all this come about? Many, many years earlier the 
Venetians had realized that they were located in an ideal spot 
for trade with other lands. In the early days Venetian trading 
ships had many battles with pirates. To protect their cargoes, 
the Venetians had to become brave fighters as well as skillful 
traders. 

The government decided to build a strong navy. It armed its 
trading ships and it built ships that could be changed easily from 
trading ships into warships. Trade began to flourish as merchants 
in other cities began to realize that their cargoes would be safer in 
Venetian ships. 

What kind of cargo did this merchant fleet carry? Some ships 
carried wool cloth from Bruges, a great port of northern Europe. 
Other ships brought animal skins from ports on the Black Sea. 
Still others sailed across the Mediterranean Sea to the Holy Land 
and to Egypt to meet camel caravans from India and China. 
These caravans brought precious goods such as spices, silks, ivory, 
perfumes, and gems. Venetian ships then carried these goods 
back to Venice or to London and Bruges. 

When the ships returned to Venice, they docked near the island 
of Rialto. The Rialto was the business center of Venice. It 
hummed and throbbed with activity. Men loaded and unloaded 
cargo all day long. Craftsmen in metalworking, silk weaving, 
glassblowing, and other crafts turned raw materials into a variety 
of products. Shopkeepers sold spices, perfume, wine, silk and 
woolen cloth, and other merchandise from faraway lands. 

Most merchants earned huge profits. Many of them grew 
wealthy enough to build grand palaces to live in. However, a mer- 
chant could also suffer misfortune. The dangers of sea travel were 
great. Ships could be taken by pirates or sunk during storms. 

The city-state of Venice was ruled by the wealthy merchant 
nobles. The Great Council of Nobles elected one noble to be 
the head of the government. He was called the doge. If he ruled 
wisely, the doge could rule Venice for life. If he tried to become 


too powerful, the other nobles could put him in prison or send 
him into exile. 

Since the government leaders had grown wealthy through 
trade, they made special laws to protect merchants. One rule 
was that ships must not be overloaded. Another rule was that 
most ships had to sail in groups. 

It wasn’t necessary for a merchant to own the ships that he 
used for trading. The Venetian government owned most of the 
ships. The city rented space on them to merchants who would 
pay the highest rent. In this way there was more competition 
among the merchants. 

Venetian merchants kept careful records of their sea voyages 
and their business affairs. They studied the needs and customs 
of the countries they visited. They helped keep correct maps and 
sailing charts. They developed ways of making trading easier, 
such as extending credit to buyers. 

Through their well-kept records, the merchants passed on their 
vast knowledge of shipping and trading to their sons. 

Everyone in Venice—from the wealthy nobles to the ordinary 
workers—tealized how important the sea was to the life of their 
city. Even in their festivals the Venetians showed how they felt 
about the sea. One of the grandest festivals of all was the Mar- 
riage of Venice to the Sea. At this spring festival the doge threw 
a gold ring into the sea. This was to symbolize that while Venice 
depended on the sea, Venice was also its master. 


NOW LET THE OLD GREET THE NEW 
by Barrett Clark 


Wu Chang had worked late, and when he locked his office 
door and went down to the street, the sun had already sunk into 
the Malacca Strait. The evening breeze was just beginning to 
blow, and it brought to Chang all the sounds and smells of 
Singapore that he loved. The smells brought back memories of 
his youth. Much had changed in Singapore since he was young; 
high-rise apartment buildings and large office buildings were lo- 


cated where millions of starving coolies had lived in poor huts so 
squeezed together that the city was like one huge house with 
many little rooms. Yet with all the change—the growth of pros- 
perity, independence, and improvement in living conditions—the 
smells had remained the same. Wu Chang could identify them 
all—the blending of sweet and hot spices, the rotting garbage on 
the waterfront, dried fish, and the strong odor of garlic, which in 
Singapore was part of every meal. 

At the corner, the old Englishman who sold newspapers greeted 
him. 

“Evening, Mr. Chang.” Mr. Wu bowed politely. He was amazed 
that this Englishman, who had been in Singapore for nearly fifty 
years, still did not know that he should address him as Mr. Wu, 
because Wu was really his family name. 

Chang did not buy a paper in the evenings. Evenings were 
spent with his family, and no interruptions of the family close- 
ness were permitted. There was tea in the parlor, with incense 
burning to add fragrance to the room. Everyone, even the grand- 
children, would tell of the day’s activities. Then there was a 
delicious dinner with many courses—soups, meats, fish and 
chicken, fresh vegetables, and sweet winter melon cakes for 
dessert. 

Mr. Wu, like his ancestors, lived with all his family—his 
mother, his wife, his wife’s widowed sister and her two children, 
Mr. Wu’s seven children, and his four grandchildren. Seventeen 
people made a large household, but Mr. Wu lived in a large 
house. Since he had inherited his father’s dressmaking business, 
he had worked hard. He not only made dresses for shops in 
Singapore; he exported dresses all over the world and often 
traveled around half the world to talk with his agents. He lived 
in a fine house in the old European section of town, where the 
English gentlemen who ruled Singapore had once lived. The 
house had twenty rooms, with fancy balconies, fine tile roofs, 
and large screens on all sides to admit the breezes. Mr. Wu and 
his family were pleased with it. 

Recently he had noticed that his two eldest sons, aged fifteen 
and seventeen, were drifting away from the old styles of life. 
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Their radios and phonographs blared American rock music or 
country and western music. They were often out late—where, Mr. 
Wu could not discover. In his youth, Chinese boys were never 
out after dinner. But there was more freedom now, and less re- 
spect for the elders. His sons took his wealth for granted. They 
knew nothing of the old days when Chang’s father worked seven 
days a week, finishing three dresses a day and bringing home 
enough food for one meal a day in the room where seven people 
lived together. Chang expected his sons to leave home soon, to 
seek their fortunes in another part of the world. Then, when he 
was too old to work, his business would be bought by a stranger. 
Sometimes he wondered why he had worked so hard. Whereas 
his father had made three dresses a day by hand, his shops pro- 
duced nearly a thousand. His employees worked in clean, air- 
conditioned rooms using sewing machines that whirred quietly. 

Chang turned into the Bukit Timah Road, a broad, palm- 
lined avenue. Although he could afford a taxi or a trishaw—a 
large tricycle with two side-by-side seats at the back—he pre- 
ferred to walk home each night. He liked to think over his day’s 
activities and to enjoy the sights and sounds of the city. 
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After a ten-minute walk, he turned into Shepard Street, where 
few cars disturbed the evening quiet. Now the soft breeze from 
across the South China Sea touched his face and brought to him 
the fragrance of jasmine and flowering almond trees. He stood 
for a moment in front of his own home. From its open screens 
came the warm light of candlelit lanterns, the smell of incense, 
and the smell of something good for dinner. And of course, from 
the upper windows, the sound of rock music. Well, no man could 
be unhappy at such sights and smells. He would try to understand 
his boys. 

Now, as he entered the house, his eldest son, Wu Hosei, 
greeted him at the door. 

“Hosei,” said Chang, “bring your phonograph and some of 
your records downstairs. Let us hear some of that music that 
you’re always playing. Perhaps we will come to enjoy it as much 
as you do.” 

Hosei smiled as he went up the stairs. Well, thought Chang as 
he entered the parlor to greet his wife and his mother, the old 
traditions were strong enough to withstand a little mixing with 
the new. 


UNIT THREE: THE CITY IN SPACE AND TIME 


Structure of the Unit 


This unit offers students an excellent opportunity to develop 
insights into the reasons for urban development. It also encour- 
ages them to develop several skills in spatial and time orientation 
to give necessary dimensions to these concepts. 

In Chapter 7 students explore geographic location theories. 
In Chapter 8 the emphasis shifts to the historical as students in- 
vestigate reasons for the growth of some cities and the decline of 
others. It is important that students compare the cities studied in 
each chapter with their own city or with neighboring cities to 
discover the reasons for the location and growth of their own or 
neighboring cities. 

The city features were carefully chosen to reinforce the con- 
cepts of location and growth developed in the chapters. London 
exemplifies a city that began to grow as a trading center, devel- 
oped more fully after the Industrial Revolution, and is now 
facing the typical problems of urban sprawl. Nairobi illustrates 
a city born under colonial rule in Africa and now trying to solve 
its problems with a spirit stimulated by Kenya’s recent inde- 
pendence. 


Unit Activity 


To introduce Unit Three and to emphasize the historical devel- 
ment of a city, have the students create dioramas illustrating 
some of the stages in the birth and growth of their own city or 
town. Have them coordinate the construction of the display with 
their research of the history of their city or town (see activity 
B-3, Chapter 7, and A-6, Chapter 8). Suggest that they use 
cardboard or modeling clay to form the terrain; construction pa- 
per to create buildings, vehicles, trees, and so on; small dolls made 
from paper, clay, or pipe cleaners to represent the inhabitants. 
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Then appoint a committee to write a caption describing the his- 
torical period illustrated in each scene of the display. 

As the students study this unit they should be able to relate the 
information learned from the text to their own city or town. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn 
to pages 188 and 189 in the text and answer the questions under 
the heading “What Did You Learn?” The questions and accom- 
panying responses are as follows: 

1. Many things can help a city to grow. Explain how each of 
the following can help a city to grow. (Pupils should be able 
to understand that improved transportation makes it easier 
for people and goods to move in and out of cities; that indus- 
try attracts workers to a city and that this, in turn, attracts 
other businesses; that banks make it possible for people to 
invest Savings in new businesses; and that a source of raw 
materials attracts industries which depend on those raw ma- 
terials.) What other things help cities grow? (Accept all 
reasonable answers.) 

2. Houston, Texas, has grown from a small trading post to one 
of the largest cities in the United States. Jerome, Arizona, 
began as a small mining area, grew into a small city, and then 
turned into a ghost town. Explain why one city grew while 
another did not. Think of as many reasons as you can. (The 
class should be able to recall that Jerome grew around one 
resource and one industry. When the demand for that re- 
source declined, people in Jerome had no other way to make 
a living. Houston, on the other hand, had several resources. 
And the demand for those resources continued to grow. As 
a result, even more businesses were attracted to Houston 
and the city continued to grow.) 


The manufacturing of a product creates jobs for many kinds 
of workers. What products are pictured below? Name the 
many jobs that have been created by the manufacturing and 
the maintenance of these products. (In the case of each of 
these products, pupils should mention jobs in the steel, rub- 
ber, plastic, and glass industries. They should also mention 
jobs related to the production of gas, oil, and electricity. 
You might suggest that they also consider jobs related to 
the servicing and repair of both products.) 
e What are the most important reasons for the growth of 
London? (Pupils should remember that London’s location 
on the Thames River made the city a natural center for 


trade. Improved means of transportation to outlying areas 
increased trade. As industries grew, more workers were 
attracted to the city and the spiraling growth of businesses, 
jobs, and housing continued.) 

e@ What are some of the problems which might hurt the 
growth of Nairobi? (Most serious are: lack of enough 
industry to provide jobs for all citizens; conflict between 
Asian and African people; lack of money for education; 
tribal loyalty rather than loyalty to a city or a nation.) 

As a result of the activities that were covered throughout 

this unit, the students should be able to answer the ques- 

tions that appear on this page. 
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CHAPTER 7: Why a City Is Where It Is 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 
Picture Spread Why a City Is Where A. Cities are located ‘where transportation : 
It Is is available to bring together raw mate- 


pp. 144-145 p. 169/1 rials, workers, tools, and businessmen for 

i Sa EE se producing goods and services; to ship the 
finished goods to the market; and to bring 

goods and services from the are to 

the people in the city. 





Problems Book 


Why Cities Are Where They Are 
p. 34 p. 169/4 





a aT 


Summary: Cities are located where man 
can work and trade and where transpor- 
tation is possible. 


Filmstrip 


"Why a City Is Where It Is can 
: Ais shea 





ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 











Spatial See A-4: Problems Book Map study: Sea, river, and take See C-2: Problems Book 


Orientation Map study: Highway, railroad, ports p. 173/8 
and air maps pp. 169-170/5 








Research 
Orientation pp. 171-172/3 
Encyclopedia: Information 


Investigation: Town history See C-5: Other 
| 
about cities p. 172/5 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Story: Queen of the Cow Towns Story: Fall River pp. 172-173/7 Story: “57 Varieties®” p. 174/4 
Poems p. 170/7 


ART AND MUSIC 




















Song: “What Is a City?” Art: Stages in Pittsburgh's 
p. 169/3 development p. 171/2 
Art: Display showing locations 
of cities p. 170/6 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Field trip: Historical museum 



















Resources p. 172/4 
Show pictures: Ancient and Discussion: Natural features of 
medieval towns cities. p. 1474/3 
p. 172/6 Discussion: Location of cities 


p. 174/5 
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CHAPTER 7: Why a City Is 
Where It is 


Statement to the Teacher 


This chapter helps students develop a rationale for the location 
of cities. Historically, reasons for the locations of cities have been 
related to access to transportation, energy sources, raw materials, 
and markets. Today, however, technology makes it possible for cit- 
ies to be built almost anywhere. Thus man can build them wher- 
ever he needs them— in the cold of Siberia, in the tropics, on the 
desert, or on remote islands. 

Make good use of maps during the study of this chapter. Help 
the students learn map symbols to aid in their understanding of 
the location of cities both in the United States and throughout 
the world. 

Be sure to relate the study to the students’ own city. Have 
them compare the reasons for its location with those for the 
location of the cities cited in the chapter. 


Vocabulary 
atomic energy irrigate 
auction, auctioneer location 
climate manufacturing center 
cooperation persecuted 
defense outpost pioneer 
deposit power source 
fort self-reliance 
foundry settlement, settlers 
ghost town smelter 
harbor tourism, tourist 
harvest trading center 


invent, invention 
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Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
(hs Text, Why a City Is Where It Is erent A-1 
2 Filmstrip, “Why a City Is Where It Is” ........ A-2 
sh PB, “Why Cities Are Where They Are” ........ A-4 
4. Mext;sebittsburch:el hei Cityrolnstcel mare eee. B-1 

CL RGy art 502 ahoc5 coals ecete salle ean eee eee ere B-2 
5: TRG)reséarch: f5525 dne8 } oaeercceie oe nee B-3 
6. ERG? mapistudy Gee ners. ce een ee ee ere B-8 
ie Text, “A’City Bloomsiin the Desert” ee)... = C-1 
8. TRG discussion. wc «se ie in eee C-3 

PB, Why a City Is) Where ltls rn ee ee C-2 
Fe" PERG Sestory oe ee a ae eee ee ae C-4 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Cities are located where transportation is available 
to bring together raw materials, workers, tools, and businessmen 
for producing goods and services; to ship the finished goods to 
the market; and to bring goods and services from the market to 
the people in the city. 


1. To survey the factors influencing the location of cities, have 
the students read “Why a City Is Where It Is,” on pages 144 
through 145 in the text. Discuss questions such as the 
following: 

e Why is good transportation important for all cities? (It 
brings together food, water, and raw materials; and 


workers, machines, and power sources. It helps cities 
trade with cities in other parts of the country and the 
world.) 

e@ Where were the first American cities located? (On the 
Atlantic seacoast and on rivers—near water transporta- 
tion) 

e How did the use of steam power affect the location of 
cities? (Factories were built near coal mines; cities 
often grew up nearby.) 

e How did the building of the railroads affect the location 
of cities? (Cities could be built wherever there were 
railroad tracks.) 

e Why do people have more choices today about where 
they can build cities? (Because of new power sources 
and advances in transportation, cities can be located 
almost anywhere.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify several ways in which transportation has influenced 

the location of cities. 


To survey the factors that influence the location of cities, 
show the class the filmstrip “Why a City Is Where It Is.” 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, read to the class the 
words of the song or have them sing the song “What Is a 
City?” (see long-term activity 2, page 37). Emphasize 
stanza 3. 


To demonstrate that cities are located where transportation 
is available, have the students complete exercise 7-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To understand the relation between transportation and the 
location of cities, the students should study highway, rail- 
road, and air maps of the United States. (Many atlases 
contain transportation maps; airlines, railroad stations, and 
service stations also can supply them.) Divide the class into 
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groups to answer questions such as the following about 

major cities in the United States: 

e Locate the city of . Do many highways pass 
through this city? Locate some of the cities connected 
with this city by highways. 

e Do any railroad routes pass through this city? If so, name 
some of the cities connected with it by rail. 

e@ Do any air routes pass through this city? Name some of 
the cities in the United States or in other parts of the 
world that you could fly to from this city. 

e Is this city located near a large river, lake, or other 
waterway? Name some of the cities you could travel to 
by boat from this city. 

Help the students understand that the routes shown on the 

transportation maps form systems that connect U.S. cities 

with other cities throughout the world. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

discuss how highway, railroad, or air transportation affected 

the location of their own city. 


To understand that transportation has been a determining 

factor in the location of cities, the students should create a 

display illustrating how it has affected the location of cities 

in the United States. The display could include the follow- 
ing items: 

e Toy models of boats, trains, automobiles, and airplanes 

e@ Maps of the United States and the world 

e Captions explaining the relation between transportation 
and the development of cities 

The captions for the display could include information such 

as the following: 

e The first American cities were seaports located along 
the eastern coast. Trade with Europe was very im- 
portant. Sailing ships carried raw materials and goods 
from Europe to North America and from North America 
to Europe. 
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e As settlers moved westward, cities grew up along inland 
canals, rivers, and lakes. Boats, barges, and rafts carried 
people, raw materials, and goods to and from these 
cities. 

e The building of the railroads stimulated the growth of 
cities. The trains carried goods and passengers farther 
and farther west. Many cities and factories were located 
along the railroad lines. 

e The invention of the automobile stimulated the growth 
of cities. New highways and roads were built, and new 
cities were located along these routes. 

e The invention of the airplane stimulated the growth of 
cities. Airplanes today can carry passengers and goods 
anywhere a landing field can be built. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list at least four steps in the development of transportation 

and to describe how the location of cities in the United 

States was affected by these developments. 


To demonstrate that some cities are or have been important 
as transfer points—centers where goods are transferred from 
one type of transportation to another—read to the class the 
story “Queen of the Cow Towns” (pages 174 through 175). 
Locate Dodge City on a map of the United States. Then ask 
questions such as the following: 

e@ Why was Dodge City called “Queen of the Cow Towns’? 
e Why did Dodge City change from a small supply town to 
a great cattle market? What ended the cattle boom? 

e@ How do people in or near Dodge City make their living 

today? 
e How does Dodge City function as a trading city for 
farmers? (Discuss the cattle auctions. ) 
e Why are many tourists attracted to the city today? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
create a mural illustrating what Dodge City might have 
looked like as a cattle town. 


Major Idea B: The development of cities followed a certain his- 
torical pattern, and the locations of cities were affected by access 
to power, transportation, and resources. 
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To demonstrate that the development of cities followed a 
certain historical pattern and that their locations were af- 
fected by access to power, transportation, and resources, 
have the students read “Pittsburgh: The City of Steel,” 
on pages 146 through 151 in the text. Locate Pittsburgh on 
a map of the United States, and point out that it is located 
relatively far from the eastern seacoast but on a major 
river—the Ohio. (Review the fact that the early cities in this 
country were located along the eastern seacoast and that the 
later cities were built along the large inland rivers.) Use the 
following questions provided by the text as a guide for class 
discussion: 

a. Why did Pittsburgh seem like a good place for a fort? 
(Explain that the triangular site was easy to defend 
because of the natural barriers—hills formed one side of 
the triangle and wide rivers bordered the other two sides. 
Point out that the site was chosen for two other reasons: 
the rivers provided good transportation, so traders could 
bring supplies to the fort; and the forests provided 
abundant timber for building the fort. ) 

b. What raw materials helped the early settlers of Pitts- 
burgh? (Explain that there was abundant timber for 
constructing boats and buildings; sand and limestone for 
making glass; clay for making bricks; and iron ore for 
producing nails and tools.) 

c. How did canals and railroads help Pittsburgh’s industry? 
(Explain that after a canal was built between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, goods produced in Pittsburgh could 
be shipped by barge to Philadelphia and from there 
shipped to places throughout the world. Then point out 
that railroads provided a new market for iron products, 
better transportation for shipping products from Pitts- 


burgh to distant markets, and better transportation for 
shipping raw materials to Pittsburgh. ) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the factors that affected the location of Pitts- 
burgh. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, help the students sum- 

marize the advantages of Pittsburgh’s location during the 

stages of its development from a defense outpost to an 

important steel-manufacturing center as follows: 

e The original fort—a defense outpost 

e The original fort—a trading post as settlers moved west 

e Pittsburgh—a manufacturing center because of the raw 
materials located nearby and the rivers for shipping 
finished goods 

e Pittsburgh—a manufacturing center for iron and coke 
industries because of the nearby coal fields 

e@ Pittsburgh—a steel-manufacturing center because of the 
raw materials, businessmen with savings, skilled workers, 
and good transportation available 

Then have them create a picture sequence illustrating Pitts- 

burgh’s development from a fort to a large city. 


To discover that various factors have influenced the loca- 
tions of cities, the students should investigate the history of 
their own city or town. Assign committees to report on the 
following: 
Defense. Was the city originally a fort or a site that was 
easily defended? 
Transportation. What kinds of transportation were avail- 
able when the city was founded? Was the city located 
along an important transportation route? 
Raw materials. Was the city located near important 
sources of raw materials? If so, what were these raw 
materials and what industries developed because they 
were available? 
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Power. What kinds of power supply were available when 
the city was founded? For example, was the city located 
near a swiftly flowing stream that could power water 
mills? Were good sources of fuel located nearby? 
Trading or manufacturing. Did the city grow because it 
was a trading or manufacturing center? 

Suggest several ways in which the students can find out this 

information. 

e Interview relatives or neighbors who are familiar with 
the history of the city. 

e Consult reference books at the school library or the pub- 
lic library (ask the librarian for assistance, if necessary). 

e Write to the local chamber of commerce for information. 

Then discuss with the students which factors were probably 

most important in determining the location of their city or 

town and which are still important today. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

prepare an illustrated booklet listing some of the factors 

that influenced the location and the growth of their city or 

town. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, take the students to 
a local historical museum to view exhibits, models, or pic- 
tures related to the early history of their city or town. 


To demonstrate that the locations of many cities were chosen 
originally for defense reasons and that some of these cities 
later grew for economic reasons, appoint a committee to 
consult an encyclopedia for information about cities in the 
United States whose names start with the word Fort, and 
to report their findings to the class. Then lead a class 
discussion to determine why some of the forts grew into 
large cities whereas others declined in importance as soon 
as they were no longer needed for defense. Some towns 
and cities whose names start with the word Fort are as 
follows: 
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Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 
Fort Madison, Iowa Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Fort Morgan, Colorado Fort Worth, Texas 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
compile their reports in a booklet titled “Stories of Forts 
That Grew into Cities.” 


Fort Myers, Florida 
Fort Pierce, Florida 
Fort Scott, Kansas 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, show the class pic- 
tures of ancient and medieval towns or cities that were 
located on hills, on islands, or in marshes for defense. (Pic- 
tures can be found in the National Geographic, illustrated 
travel books, and encyclopedias.) Good examples of such 
cities are Athens (the Acropolis was originally a fortress) ; 
Moscow (the Kremlin was a fortress above the Moscow 
River); Venice (on islands); Ravenna (in marshes); many 
Italian hill towns; and other former fortresses such as Metz, 
Oslo, Belgrade, and Edinburgh. 


To demonstrate the fact that the development of cities was 

affected by access to power and transportation, read to the 

class the story “Fall River” (pages 175 through 176). Use 
the following as a guide for class discussion: 

a. Locate Fall River on a map of the United States. (If the 
town is not shown, point out its approximate location 
between Providence, Rhode Island, and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts.) Explain that Fall River was among the 
early American cities that grew up along the eastern 
seacoast. 

b. Ask the students why Fall River could specialize in 
spinning and weaving cotton when it was located so far 
from the cotton fields of the South. (Explain that Fall 
River had a rushing river to provide power for the 


machinery of cotton mills and a good bay to provide 
transportation for raw cotton and finished cloth. Use the 
map to show how ocean-going ships could carry cotton 
from the South to Fall River and could carry cloth goods 
from Fall River to other states or across the ocean to 
distant markets. ) 

c. Discuss how new power sources and new methods of 
transportation eliminated the advantage of Fall River’s 
location. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain why Fall River’s location at one time was advanta- 

geous for cotton cloth manufacturing and why the location 
no longer is so advantageous. 


To demonstrate that water transportation was a determining 
factor in the location of many cities, have the students look 
at a map of the United States and list some of the cities 
that are (or were) important sea, river, or lake ports. 

e@ Cities that are seaports—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Savannah, Mobile, Houston and Galveston, 
Corpus Christi, San Francisco, and Seattle 

e@ Cities that are river ports—Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Memphis, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Pittsburgh, and Omaha 

e Cities that are lake ports—Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth 

Then discuss with the students how water transportation 
stimulated the growth of these cities. Point out that in 
some instances water transportation is no longer the de- 
termining factor in their location; for example, some river 
ports declined in importance with the development of the 
railroad. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

locate a seaport, a river port, or a lake port in the United 

States and determine whether its location near water is still 

the main reason for its growth as a city. 


Major Idea C: In the past, the location of some cities was deter- 
mined by nature; today, because of new sources of energy and 
new transportation, cities can be located almost anywhere. 
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To demonstrate that the location of cities can be influenced 
by factors other than transportation and natural resources, 
have the students read ‘““A City Blooms in the Desert,” on 
pages 152 through 155 in the text. Use the following ques- 
tions as a guide for class discussion: 

@ Why did the Mormons move west? (To escape religious 
persecution) 

e@ Why did they choose the site near the Great Salt Lake? 
(It was a place where they could live in peace.) 

@ Were the Mormons looking for a place that had good 
transportation? Why not? (Emphasize why Brigham 
Young said, “If there is a place on this earth that nobody 
else wants, that’s the place I am looking for.”) 

e@ What problems did the Mormons have at first in settling 
the land? (Soil was hard and dry; there were few trees, 
so fuel was scarce.) 

e@ How did the Mormons solve these problems? (They built 
dams to irrigate the soil and found coal for fuel.) 

@ What were some of the goods that the Mormons pro- 
duced? (Sugar, woolen cloth, iron) 

@ When new Mormon settlers came to the settlement, how 
were they expected to meet their needs? (They were 
expected to grow or make everything they needed.) Point 
out that the Mormons’ emphasis on self-reliance, hard 
work, and cooperation was an important factor in the 
success of their communities. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

act out scenes dramatizing the founding of Salt Lake City. 


To demonstrate that the location of many cities was limited 


by natural or man-made features, have the students complete 
exercise 7-B in their Problems Book. 
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To show that the location of some cities has been limited 

by nature, have the students describe some of the natural 

features that they would expect the following kinds of cities 

to have: 

@ A seaside resort—location on the ocean; warm, sunny 
weather most of the time 

@ A mining town—location near mineral deposits 

e@ An oil town—location near oil deposits 

e A trade center for farmers—location in the center of a 
farming area 

Point out that the location of many cities was originally 

determined by the nearness of natural resources or by geo- 

graphical features (including climate). For example, Duluth, 

Minnesota, was located near copper and iron ore deposits; 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, was located near oil deposits; Birming- 

ham, Alabama, was located near coal and iron ore deposits; 

and Miami Beach, Florida, was located in a warm climate 

near the ocean. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the natural factors that have determined the loca- 

tion of cities. 


To demonstrate that sometimes an industry is located where 

it is because a businessman there is willing to take risks, read 

to the class the story “S57 Varieties®’ (pages 176 through 

177). Ask questions such as the following: 

@ Why was the H. J. Heinz Company located in Pittsburgh? 

e@ Did Henry J. Heinz choose new locations carefully as 
his business grew? Where did he start his new farms? 
Where did he build his new food-packing plants? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

create a cartoon strip describing the story of how Henry 

J. Heinz started his food company. 


To demonstrate that, because of new technology, cities can 
be located almost anywhere today, have the students study 
the development of a city located far from its source of raw 


materials or from its markets. Examples are Phoenix and 

Tucson, Arizona, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. You 

could appoint a committee to consult an encyclopedia for 

answers to the following questions and to report their find- 
ings to the class. 

e@ What are the main industries of this city? 

e@ Are the raw materials used by these industries located 
nearby? 

e@ Are the goods produced in this city sold to markets 
located nearby? 

@ Does the city have a good transportation system? 

Then discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ Why can this city be located far from its sources of raw 
materials and from its markets? (With modern trans- 
portation, raw materials and finished goods can be 
shipped quickly and at low cost over long distances.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a map display showing the location of the city they 

have studied and the location of some of its sources of raw 
materials and some of its markets. 


STORIES 


QUEEN OF THE COW TOWNS 
by James Byrne 


“Queen of the cow towns!” That’s what people call Dodge City, 
Kansas. About a hundred years ago, Dodge City was just one 
of many cattle towns in southeastern Kansas. Today, many of 
those cattle towns are almost ghost towns, but Dodge City is 
still a busy community. 

Why is Dodge City still a busy city? Dodge City used to supply 
goods for the soldiers at nearby Fort Dodge. Then, in 1872, the 
Santa Fe Railroad was built west as far as Dodge City. Dodge 
City changed from a small supply town into a big cattle market. 
The train brought cattle buyers from the East to Dodge City. 





And cattlemen from Texas could drive their cattle to Dodge City 
easily on the cattle trails east of the mountains. 

Each year, cowboys brought about 300,000 head of longhorn 
cattle up the cattle trails from Texas. And Dodge City, a town 
of 1,500 people, doubled in size from April to October. So many 
cowboys had come to town! 

The cowboys turned Dodge City into a wild, rough place. 
Along the trails they had risked the dangers of stampedes, wild 
animals, and Indian attacks. Now, in town, they wanted to have 
some fun with the money they had earned. 

The cowboys camped in tents outside of Dodge City. The 
trouble they got into kept famous lawmen like Bat Masterson 
and Wyatt Earp busy. 

Then railroads were built into Texas. Dodge City began to 
lose business. Now the Texas cattlemen did not have to send 
their cattle up the long trails to Dodge City. Eastern cattle buyers 
could ride the trains to Texas. And the Texas cattle no longer 
grew thin and weak on the long drives from Texas to Dodge City. 

By 1890, the last herd had been driven to the “Queen of the 
Cow Towns.” But Dodge City did not disappear as a marketplace. 
Farmers in the area raised cattle and brought them into the city 
to sell at local auctions to buyers from packinghouses. This part 
of Kansas is a big wheat-growing region. Farmers used wheat 
to fatten their young steers to a weight of a thousand pounds or 
more. 

Today, one of the biggest cattle auctions in the world is held 
in Dodge City. To a stranger, the auction looks very confusing. 
The auctioneer and the buyers shout back and forth to each 
other. And only they seem to understand what is happening. But 
the auction is interesting to watch. Most of the men are dressed in 
blue jeans, brightly colored shirts, and cowboy boots. Some wear 
ten-gallon hats. 

The cattle buyers sit in raised rows of theater seats around the 
auctioneer. A cowboy drives about forty head of cattle into the 
circle. 

The auctioneer calls out, “Do I hear twenty-six?” He means 
twenty-six dollars for one hundred pounds. Several buyers show 


they would pay that price. So, the auctioneer raises the price. 

“Uppaquarta! Uppaquarta!” he shouts. He means, “Who will 
buy at twenty-six and a quarter?” Several buyers show that they 
would buy at this price. So, the auctioneer raises the price again. 
He calls out, “Who will buy at twenty-six and a half?” 

But now no one says anything. The auctioneer looks around. 
Mr. Smith is winking his right eye at the auctioneer. The auc- 
tioneer shouts, “Sold to John Smith for twenty-six and a half!” 

The auctioneer knows all the buyers. And he knows all their 
different signals. John Smith winks his right eye when he means, 
“Tll buy.” Other buyers signal that they will buy by scratching 
their nose or their left or right ear or by rubbing their neck. 

Today, Dodge City is mainly a trading city for farmers. But 
there are also factories here that produce grain loading machinery 
and cattle chutes. 

Dodge City draws about 400,000 tourists each year. They 
come to see what made old Dodge City such an exciting place. 
They visit Boot Hill Museum. The museum is built where the 
old cemetery was. Here are buried many of the cowboys who 
died in the gun battles in the old cow town. 

The tourists also visit Front Street. This was the main street 
a hundred years ago. Some of the old buildings have been rebuilt. 
The Long Branch Saloon is one of these. 

In front of the city hall, next to the Boot Hill Museum, is a 
statue of a cowboy. The people of Dodge City put it up as a 
symbol. It helps to remind them of frontier days. On the statue 
is a sign. It says: “On the ashes of my camp-fire, this city was 
built.” 


FALL RIVER 
By Leon Trachtman 


There is something special about where some cities grew up. 
This is the story of such a city and some of its problems. 

The city is Fall River, Massachusetts. It is on the banks of 
the Quequechan River and Mount Hope Bay, which opens onto 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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In the 1800s, the people of Fall River specialized in spinning 
and weaving cotton. 

Why should a city specialize in manufacturing cotton cloth 
when it lies hundreds of miles from the Southern fields where 
cotton is grown? 

Simply because Fall River was able to produce cotton thread 
and cloth better and more cheaply than most other places. It was 
able to do this because of the Quequechan River and Mount 
Hope Bay. Because of the river, Fall River had a source of 
power, and because of the bay, it had transportation. And of 
course it had businessmen who were willing to risk their money 
in the cotton business. 

The first cotton mill was built on the banks of the river in 
1811. Within twenty years, Fall River had seven more mills, 
and within forty years, another seven. This was a time when men 
had learned how to spin and weave cotton by machine. And 
what better power was there for turning the wheels of the 
machines than the rushing waters of the Quequechan? The 
swift water turned waterwheels that were connected to the 
machinery of the cotton mills. 

If Fall River had been located on the Quequechan but not on 
Mount Hope Bay, it probably would not have specialized in 
cotton weaving. It would have had all the power it needed for 
its mills, but it would not have been able to transport goods 
cheaply. As it was, the bay was deep and spacious, and ocean- 
going clipper ships could easily sail up to the wharves of the city. 
These speedy ships brought bales of fleecy white cotton from the 
fields of the South to the factories of Fall River, and then carried 
the spun and woven cloth of Fall River to other states and 
distant countries. 

Fall River specialized in manufacturing cotton because it 
had the power to run its spinning and weaving machines and 
had transportation for raw materials and manufactured products. 

Years passed. A hundred years after its first mill was built, 
Fall River had more than a hundred cotton mills, where more 
than thirty thousand people worked. For a hundred years, Fall 
River lived on cotton. 
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But time caught up with Fall River. Its river and its bay had 
given it an advantage as a cotton producer. But this advantage 
could not last forever. First steam and then electric power were 
developed. Waterwheels along the swift rivers were no longer 
the best way to drive machines. Other cities began to spin and 
weave cotton more efficiently than Fall River. Many of these 
cities were closer to the cotton fields, and so their transportation 
costs were lower. Trucks and trains took the place of ships in 
carrying raw materials and woven cloth. These cities now had 
cheap electricity to drive their machines. Some had a supply of 
workers who would work for lower wages than the workers of 
Fall River. 

The energy of the Quequechan River and the wharves jutting 
into Mount Hope Bay were not enough to help Fall River in 
these hard times. Neither were the experience and skill of its 
mill owners and its workers. 

These other cities produced cotton thread and cloth more 
cheaply than Fall River. And so within a few years many of 
the cotton mills of Fall River closed, never to open again, and 
many of the workers of Fall River lost their jobs. 

As time passed, some of the idle factories were sold to pro- 
ducers of other goods. Today Fall River is still a specialist city. 
But it specializes in manufacturing many things, not just cotton. 
It seems that Fall River will never again be able to use the ad- 
vantage of its location in just one industry. 


“57 VARIETIES®” 
by Jeanne Stoner 


There is a large food company with a red-and-white trademark 
that is known all over the world. The trademark says “57 Varie- 
ties®,” even though the company sells more than a hundred 
different products. This company makes ketchup and chili sauce, 
soups and pickles, baked beans and baby food, and many other 
prepared foods. 


The company was formed in Pittsburgh almost a hundred years 
ago. “In Pittsburgh?” you ask. “No, no, you must be wrong. 
Pittsburgh is the Steel City.” 

But the company did begin in Pittsburgh, and for a very good 
reason. Pittsburgh is the city where Henry J. Heinz was born 
and raised. He probably would have been a successful business- 
man wherever he lived. He had ideas, energy, and honesty, and 
was always willing to take risks. He just happened to grow up in 
Pittsburgh. 

When he was ten, Henry, the oldest of eight children, sold 
the extra vegetables that grew in his family’s small garden. Two 
years later he made the garden much bigger, and he ran a small 
business selling vegetables. By the time he was sixteen, he had 
three helpers working in the garden. He sold the vegetables to 
grocers in Pittsburgh. 

In 1869, Heinz and another man formed a company to make 
and sell horseradish in clear glass bottles. “Why not let the public 
see what it pays for?” asked young Heinz. Other companies used 
dark-green bottles. The women of Pittsburgh were glad to buy 
horseradish in bottles. When they tried to make the horseradish 
themselves, the strong horseradish smell made their eyes water 
and their noses redden. 

Henry Heinz added other foods to his line. First there were 
celery sauce and pickles, both in clear glass bottles. He decided 
to raise more vegetables. He bought more land to raise the 
vegetables. He hired more people to work in the fields and more 
people to work in the kitchens. 

The business of preparing, cooking, and packaging foods 
helped all the mothers and sisters, the grandmothers and aunts 
of Pittsburgh. As families had more to spend, housewives could 
afford to buy canned foods they could store until needed. They 
no longer had to spend so many hours in the kitchen preparing 
meals. Business got better. Henry Heinz’s company grew. 

Heinz had to find a new supply of vegetables. He made a deal 
with a farmer in Illinois. The farmer promised to grow cucum- 
bers and cabbages on his six hundred acres. Heinz and his 
partner agreed to buy all he produced. When the deal was made, 


nobody knew that the crops that year were going to be the 
biggest ever harvested. Two thousand bushels of cucumbers 
came in from the fields in one day! 

When Henry Heinz and his partner tried to borrow money to 
buy the bushels of cucumbers and cabbages, they were turned 
away. All over the country, people and businesses were having 
money problems. Banks were not lending money even to big 
and famous businesses. 

The partners had to go out of business. They used every penny 
they had to pay the bills. 

Several years later, Heinz went into business once again. His 
friends trusted him and loaned him money. People who had 
bought his food products before bought them again. His business 
grew. 

Henry Heinz had many good business ideas. Whenever he 
earned a profit from one idea, he used the profit to explore 
another business idea. 

He wanted housewives all over the country to know about 
his company’s products. He advertised on billboards, streetcar 
signs, and wherever people passed. 

He wanted people to know that the Heinz trademark “57 
Varieties®” on foods meant high quality and a wide choice. 

His farms produced excellent crops because he used good 
seeds and kept improving the methods of growing vegetables. 

Heinz understood the importance of location. He built his 
food-processing plants close to his farms, and his farms were 
close to cities where there would be a big market for his food 
products. He bought and operated factories to make bottles, tin 
cans, and boxes. He bought railroad cars to carry his food 
products. His company grew and spread. There were Henry J. 
Heinz food plants in many cities of the United States, and Heinz 
plants were built in Canada, Great Britain, Holland, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Why did one of the world’s biggest food-processing companies 
start in the Steel City, Pittsburgh? Well, because Henry J. Heinz, 
a man of energy with many good business ideas, happened to live 
there. 
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CHAPTER 8: Why a City Grows 


COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Why a City Grows ictaae se 
pp. 156-157 p. 181/1 A. The growth of a city depends on many | 
ee ‘ ERSTE : factors: the availability of food, space, — 
and transportation; the kinds of business- __ 
es it attracts; and the quality of its envi- 
ronment and its government. 


Tae fi 





Problems Book 


Which City Will Grow? 
pp. 36-37 p. 181/3 


The Growth of a City 
p. 39 p. 181/4 


Goods from Far and Near 
p. 38 p. 181/5 


Paying the Costs in a Growing City 
p. 41 p. 182/8 





Filmstrip Summary: The growth of a city depends 

Soot eR EE on its natural environment, the kinds of 
businesses it attracts, the quality of its 
government, and the attitude of its people 
toward growth. 


Why a City Grows Sia Se aa 
Mee a a Deak 
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ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-3: Problems Book 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Story: The South Bend Story 


Poems p. 186/4 
Story: Boomtown p. 186/5 








ART AND MUSIC 


Art: Graph or wall chart of Art: Mural illustrating “added Art: Display of city’s main 
city’s growth pp. 181-182/6 value” pp. 183-184/5 industry(ies) p. 186/3 
Art: Chart comparing growth 
of cities and towns p. 182/7 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Survey: Why businesses locate 
Resources where they do p. 183/4 
Field trip: Factory p. 184/6 


Discussion: Job opportunities Discussion: Comparison of 
for high school graduates Jerome with Elkhart, Ind. 


p. 183/3 pp. 185-186/2 
Comparison: Two hypothetical 

cities p. 184/7 
Demonstration: U.S. farm- 

workers and food production 

pp. 184-185/8 
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CHAPTER 8: Why a City Grows 


Statement to the Teacher 


Cities can grow for many reasons. Their growth can depend on 
the availability of food, space, and transportation. It is affected 
by the kinds and sizes of their businesses. Growth is also related 
to government policies and to the quality of the environment. As 
students study this chapter they should become familiar with 
all these aspects and relate them to their own city. 

To understand urban growth, students need to develop an 
understanding of historical dimensions so that they realize growth 
occurs over time. 


Vocabulary 
artificial jobless 
boomtown police protection 
consumer demand refinery 
depression scientist 
experiment space 


farm production 
government policy 
growth 

highway 


surplus food 
valuable 
value added 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il. Filmstrip, “Why a City Grows” .............. A-2 

Ds Text, “Why a. City Growsv@2 a. . ace. aoe A-1 

3). PB; -Goodstiromenar, and) Neataee eee A-5 

4 PBs Che Growth otra City Zee eerie A-4 
PB, WhichiGity, WilliGrow seein A-3 
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PB, “Paying the Costs in a Growing City” ...... A-8 


= Text, “Houston: The Space City? re = nee B-1 
6. PB, “Jobs Cause the City to: Grow 2 on ee B-2 
ke TRG, mutall. is. 36.24 - Seceis Wee ore pete B-5 
8. Text, “Up and Down in Old Jerome” ......... C-1 

TRG; wallichart=. nee C-2 
9. TRG, Story: 5 3.50.65 alo erent ten ete te C-4 
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FILM 


Man’s Basic Need: Natural Resources. 11 min., 16mm, b&w or 
color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. A study of 
two New Mexico towns; contrasts a deserted mining town with 
a prosperous town in the same valley. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Cities Help People. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
Shows interrelationships between products, services, and skills 
of workers in different places. 

Houston, A City Expanding. Eye Gate House. Explores factors 
contributing to Houston’s growth. 

A Mining Community. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp. A case study of a community whose growth is tied to 
supplying one product. 

Why and How Cities Grow. Eye Gate House. A look at typical 
American cities and geographic factors affecting their growth. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: The growth of a city depends on many factors: 
the availability of food, space, and transportation; the kinds of 
businesses it attracts; and the quality of its environment and its 
government. 


1. To survey some of the factors that contribute to the growth 
of a city, have the students read “Why a City Grows,” on 


pages 156 through 157 in the text. Discuss questions such as 

the following: 

e What are some of the factors affecting the growth of a 
city? (A city’s ability to trade, its transportation system, 
number of businesses, availability of skilled workers, 
and so on) 

e How do these factors affect the growth of a city? 

e Why do cities that manufacture finished goods grow 
faster than cities that provide raw materials? 

e@ Why does the growth of a city also depend on the land 
it is built on? 

e How can the city government help a city grow? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a collage illustrating some of the factors that help a 

city grow. 


To illustrate the factors that contribute to the growth or de- 
cline of urban areas, show the class the filmstrip “Why a 
City Grows.” 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city depends on many 
factors, have the students complete exercise 8-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city results from many 
factors, have the students complete exercise 8-C in their 
Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city depends on the 
availability of food, have the students complete exercise 
8-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city can be measured 
in several ways, appoint a committee to prepare a graph or 
a wall chart showing how their city has grown or declined 
during the past twenty years. Provide the committee with 
the appropriate data for the graph or chart. (Metropolitan 
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area statistics on population, housing units, and employ- 
ment can be found in U.S. Census Bureau publications such 
as The Statistical Abstract of the United States. School en- 
rollment figures can probably be obtained from the school 
superintendent’s office, information on how the area of the 
city has increased from City Hall, and information on the 
growth of businesses in the city from the local chamber of 
commerce.) A sample wall chart is shown below. 


YARDSTICKS OF OUR CITY’S GROWTH 


20 years ago| 10 years ago| Today 
Population 
School enrollment 
ia 
es se 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
generalize their findings and to identify some of the ways in 
which their city has grown or declined. 











Housing units 

Employment 

Value of products 
produced 








Retail sales in 
the city 





As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
make a chart comparing the population growth of several 
neighboring cities and towns. The chart should show the 
population growth during the past twenty to fifty years. 
(Statistics can be found in U.S. Census Bureau publica- 
tions such as Historical Statistics of the United States.) Then 
appoint a committee to find out why some of the cities and 
towns have grown more rapidly than others. Have them inter- 
view parents, neighbors, or other persons familiar with the 
history of the area, or consult reference books. (Some factors 
could be location, transportation, raw materials, power 
sources, water supply, and kinds of businesses. ) 


8. 


To demonstrate that the people of a growing city enjoy its 
benefits but must bear its costs, have the students complete 
exercise 8-E in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea B: The growth of a city depends on the kinds and 
sizes of businesses it attracts and on the quality of its government 
and the government policies that encourage or retard its growth. 


Te 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city depends on the 
kinds and sizes of businesses it attracts, have the students 
read “Houston: The Space City,” on pages 158 through 163 
in the text. Locate Houston on a map of the United States. 
Then use the following questions provided by the text as a 
guide for class discussion: 

a. Why was Buffalo Bayou so important to Houston? (Dis- 
cuss how deepening the channel made it possible for 
Houston to become a large inland port.) 

b. When did oil become a big industry for Houston? (Ex- 
plain that, although oil was discovered near Houston in 
1907, it did not become a big industry until the price of 
Henry Ford’s Model T was low enough to increase the 
demand for automobiles and, consequently, to increase 
the demand for oil. Emphasize the fact that the demand 
for oil made oil fields valuable.) Sketch the following 
diagram on the chalkboard to show effects of the boom. 


factories to make prod- 
ucts from refinery waste 


more oil wells 


factories to make 


drilling rigs and pumps 





3. 


4. 


Then point out how the growth of the oil industry at- 
tracted many workers to Houston and how their demands 
for goods and services attracted new businesses to the 
city. 

c. Why do so many people come to Houston every year? 
(Explain that many people come to attend conventions, 
to conduct business, to attend its colleges and universi- 
ties, to work in its many industries, or to vacation there.) 

d. Why is Houston a good place for businessmen to invest 
their money? (Explain that the continued growth of the 
oil industry and related businesses provides opportuni- 
ties for good investment.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

conclude that Houston’s ability to attract people, businesses, 

and investments has helped the city grow. 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city depends on the 
kinds of businesses and the size of the businesses that it 
attracts, have the students complete exercise 8-D in their 
Problems Book. 


To reinforce the preceding activity, if your community is 
small, discuss with the students what opportunities there are 
for young people after they graduate from high school. Ask 
them to suggest how the local government can encourage 
young people to stay in the community. 


To discover some of the reasons why new businesses are 
attracted to a city, the students should conduct a survey of 
several new businesses located in their area. (The local 
chamber of commerce can usually provide the names and 
addresses of new companies.) Compose with the students a 
letter to the companies requesting the appropriate informa- 
tion. A sample letter follows. . 

Dear Sirs: 

Our class is studying why a city grows. We are learning 

that a city grows when it can attract new businesses. We 

would like to find out some of the reasons why new busi- 


nesses come to our city. Please help us by answering the 
following questions: 
1. How many people are employed by your company? 





2. Does your company produce goods or services? 
ee Are ‘these’ goods ori services sold in 
the city or outside the city, or both? 

3. Does your company depend on good transportation to 
get raw materials? to ship products to 
CUSEOMETS = = naar ee ae eee ean 

4. Why did you decide to locate your company in our 
city? (Check whichever reasons are applicable to you.) 
a. Good transportation within the city and to and 

from other cities 
b. Good government services such as water, power, 
streets, police and fire protection 
c. Skilled workers available in the area 
d. Many possible customers in the city 

5. What were some of the other reasons why you chose 

to locate in our city? 


























Thank you for your help. 

Appoint a committee to study the results of the question- 
naires and to report their findings to the class. Help the stu- 
dents to identify some of the reasons why the companies were 
attracted to their city and to generalize their findings. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
prepare a bulletin-board display illustrating some of the 
reasons why new businesses are attracted to their city. 


To illustrate the concept of added value, have the students 

create a mural showing the steps required in the manufacture 

of wool sweaters. The mural should include scenes such as 

the following: 

a. A sheep farmer selling raw wool to a factory manufactur- 
ing woolen goods (The farmer is paid $2 for the amount 
-of wool needed to produce one sweater.) 
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b. Workers at the factory where the sweaters are produced— 

washing the wool 

carding (combing) the wool 

spinning the wool into yarn 

dyeing the yarn 

knitting the yarn into sweaters 

packaging the sweaters 

truck driver delivering a shipment of sweaters to a 
store 

d. A customer buying a sweater for $15 

Explain that value is added when raw materials are processed 

to produce finished or semifinished goods. Point out that 

each person involved in the manufacturing process—from 

the sheep farmer, who sells his wool, to the truck driver 

delivering a shipment of sweaters to a store—adds value to 

the finished good. Then point out that the process of adding 

value creates jobs and income in a city, and that the more 

value industries in a city add to their products the more 

likely the city is to grow. (Have the students review Chapter 

7, “Pittsburgh: The City of Steel,” on pages 146 through 151 

in the text, as an example of how the value-adding process 

helps a city grow.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

apply the principle of added value to an industry in their 

own city or town. 
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As a follow-up to the preceding activity, take the students 
to visit a local factory where they can observe workers en- 
gaged in various steps in the manufacturing process (adding 
value to the raw material). 


To demonstrate how the process of adding value to finished 
goods can affect the growth of a city, have the students 
compare two hypothetical cities. 

a. In city A, a wholesaler buys raw wool from farmers, stores 
it in his warehouse, and sells it to knitting mills located in 
city B. In city A, the wholesaler, his truck drivers, and his 
few warehouse workers earn income by providing serv- 


ices such as collecting the wool from farmers, storing it 

in the warehouse, and then delivering it to the knitting 

mills in city B. 

b. In city B, skilled workers earn income at the knitting mill 
by knitting the wool into finished products. Because 
skilled labor is involved, value is added to the finished 
product (see activity B-5). 

Then ask questions such as the following: 

e In which city are more jobs likely to be available? (City 
B, because of the demand for skilled workers in the knit- 
ting mills) 

@ How does.the income earned by the knitting mill workers 
help other businesses in the city? (The workers increase 
the demand for goods and services in the city.) 

e@ Which city is more likely to grow—city A with its whole- 
sale wool industry or city B with its knitting mills? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a short essay stating whether they would go to city A 

or city B to seek work or to start a new business, and to give 

several reasons for their choice. 


To illustrate why cities are greater in number and in size 

today than they were in the past, have the students partici- 

pate in the following demonstration: 
Select three students to represent farmworkers of different 
periods in American history. The first should wear a sign 
reading 150 YEARS AGO, the second a sign reading 75 
YEARS AGO, and the third a sign reading TODAY. Have the 
other students draw a picture of meat, vegetables, and 
bread on 50 paper plates. The first farmworker should 
have on his desk 4 plates, showing that 150 years ago a 
farmworker produced enough food for himself and 3 
others. The second farmworker should have on his desk 
6 plates, showing that 75 years ago he produced enough 
food for himself and 5 others. The third farmworker should 
have on his desk 40 plates, showing that he produces 
enough food for himself and 39 others. Point out that a 
farmworker must feed his own family, and that family 


members are often farmworkers themselves and are also 
involved in the production of food. 
After the demonstration discuss with the students the fact 
that what the farmer does not need for himself or his family 
he can trade with people in cities, who are therefore free to 
specialize in producing other goods and services. Then dis- 
cuss how increased farm production helps cities to grow. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to ex- 
plain why there were fewer large cities in the past and why 
some countries where farm productivity is low have relatively 
few large cities even today. 


Major Idea C: The growth of a city depends on whether its eco- 
nomic base is tied to one, a few, or many industries. 


1. 


To illustrate that a city with only one industry is less likely 
to grow than a city with many industries, have the students 
read “Up and Down in Old Jerome,” on pages 164 through 
167 in the text. Use the graph below and discuss the ques- 
tions following it. 


Price per pound of copper on the New York market 


1882 
1885 
11929 
1932 
1941 
1953 
1969 
1971 
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e How did most of the people living in Jerome earn a 
living? Did they have a wide choice of jobs? 


@ Why does the price of copper rise and fall? (It varies ac- 
cording to consumer demand.) 

e How did the rise and fall of copper prices affect Jerome? 

e@ Why did Eugene Jerome have to close the mine? (The 
mine could not make a profit because transportation costs 
were too high.) 

@ Why did the mine close after 1929? (Depression in the 
nation; factories bought less copper, so the price of cop- 
per fell.) 

e@ Why did the mine close down again during World War II? 
(Good ore was used up; costs of producing copper from 
poor ore were so high that the mine could not make a 
profit.) 

e@ What is a ghost town? Why did Jerome become a ghost 
town? (Jerome had only one industry; when this industry 
failed, people left to find jobs elsewhere.) 

Then discuss why Jerome was not well located for businesses 

other than mining. Help the students conclude that because 

Jerome had only one industry, its growth depended on that 

industry; when the mines gave out, the town decreased in 

size as a consequence. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give 

reasons why a boomtown can become a ghost town. 


To reinforce the idea that a city with many industries is 
more likely to grow than a city with one industry, lead the 
students in a discussion comparing Jerome with Elkhart, 
Indiana (see pages 38 through 43 in the text). Explain that 
Jerome had only one major industry—copper mining—while 
Elkhart has about five hundred factories producing tools and 
dies, drugs and chemicals, mobile homes, musical instru- 
ments, rug-cleaning equipment, and so on. Point out that 
the largest business in Elkhart—Miles Laboratories—was 
started about the same time that the Jerome copper mine 
was opened. Then point out that Elkhart has many indus- 
tries producing finished goods (value-added products), 
whereas Jerome produced only raw materials. Compare the 
present populations of the two communities (Jerome has 
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about 300 people, Elkhart about 45,000). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
predict which city—Jerome or Elkhart—is more likely to 
grow and to give several reasons for their answer. 


To demonstrate that the growth of a city can be tied to one, 
a few, or many industries, have the students create a display 
illustrating the main industry or industries in their city. The 
theme of the display will vary, depending on whether their 
city has one, a few, or many industries. (The students can 
write to the local chamber of commerce to find out what 
the city’s main industries are and to request materials for 
their display.) Paper cutouts or toy models can be used to 
represent the different industries. The students could relate 
this display to the wall chart or graph measuring their city’s 
growth (see activity A-6, pages 181 through 182). This com- 
parison might show the relation between the number of in- 
dustries in a city and the city’s ability to grow. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
identify the industry or industries forming the economic base 
for their city’s growth. 


To illustrate why a city dependent on one industry might 

face serious problems if that industry fails, read to the 

class the story “The South Bend Story” (pages 186 through 

187). Then discuss questions such as the following: 

e What might have happened to South Bend if the seven 
thousand Studebaker workers had remained jobless? 

e@ What action did the city leaders take immediately? 

e How did the federal government help solve the problem 
of jobless workers? (By sponsoring a food program, job 
placement, and job retraining) 

e@ What did South Bend’s city and business leaders do to 
help their city recover from the disaster? 

e@ How did the Studebaker Corporation help? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the ways in which South Bend has strengthened its 

economy. 
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To trace the growth and decline of a boomtown, read to 
the class the story “Boomtown” (pages 187 through 188). 
Then discuss questions such as the following: 

e How did the discovery of oil affect the growth of Ranger? 

e@ Why did many oil workers come to Ranger? Why did 
many tradesmen come? Why were prices for goods and 
services so high during the boom? 

e@ What happened to Ranger when the oil wells stopped 
producing? What happened to the size of its population 
within a few months? 

e@ How did Ranger avoid becoming a ghost town? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe a boomtown and to explain why it is likely to be- 

come a ghost town after the source of the raw material has 
been used up. 


STORIES 


THE SOUTH BEND STORY 
by Fred Wegner, Jr. 


When the quitting whistle blew at the Studebaker automobile 
factory in South Bend, Indiana, thousands of workers left their 
jobs—for the last time. They walked sadly through the snow to 
buses or to their cars in the parking lot. On that day—December 
9, 1963—the Studebaker Corporation had announced the bad 
news: “No more Studebaker cars will be produced in South Bend. 
Studebaker is moving its automobile production to its small plant 
in Canada.” 

Thousands of worried men and women in South Bend spent 
most of that night talking about the problem. Many people had 
known for several months that things were going badly for the 
company. Fewer Studebaker cars were being sold. So, fewer were 
being made. But nobody expected the plant to shut down com- 
pletely—forever. 

Seven thousand people were working at Studebaker when the 
plant closed. Many employees had worked at Studebaker for more 


than thirty years and had never worked at another company. 
What would they do? Where could they find new jobs? 

The Studebaker factory had been the only important part of 
South Bend’s economic life for many, many years. Almost every- 
one in the city depended on Studebaker in some way. Grocery 
stores, clothing stores, furniture stores, barbershops, and many 
other businesses served the people who worked at the Studebaker 
auto plant. Many small companies produced goods for the Stude- 
baker factory. Would all these businesses now have to lay off their 
workers? Would some of them have to close? 

The mayor quickly chose a committee of city leaders to decide 
what to do. At the first meeting, one committee member said, 
“Please do not think of this city as Studebaker, Indiana. This is 
South Bend, Indiana.” He meant that there was a lot more to 
South Bend than the Studebaker Corporation. It was going to be 
hard for the city, but the city did not have to die. 

The committee went to Washington and explained their prob- 
lem to the president. They asked for help. A few days-later, on 
Christmas Eve, the president announced a special program to 
help the jobless workers. 

The Department of Agriculture gave surplus food to the families 
of men who had lost their jobs. 

The federal government set up an office to help older workers 
find new jobs. Many companies did not like to hire older workers. 

The federal government set up a training school to train people 
for new jobs. Hundreds of Studebaker workers took these courses. 

The president’s office in Washington helped in other ways, too. 
But the South Bend people knew they had to help themselves. 
This was very important. 

A committee of the city’s leaders tried to find ways to attract 
new industries to South Bend. The Studebaker Corporation agreed 
to sell its buildings and machinery to new companies that would 
move to South Bend. This meant that a new company would not 
have to spend a lot of money to build a new plant or to buy expen- 
sive new machinery. 

This same committee visited businesses in other parts of the 
United States. They told how South Bend had a great many 
highly skilled workers. They said transportation to and from 


South Bend was very good. Nearby were the great city markets 
of Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Toledo, Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
and many others. 

This committee did a good job of showing why South Bend 
was a good place for factories and businesses. Two years after 
Studebaker left South Bend, seven new companies had opened 
up in South Bend. These companies bought parts of the old Stude- 
baker buildings and machinery. They hired hundreds of workers 
who once had worked for Studebaker. 

The Studebaker workers who had learned new skills found 
new jobs. 

Many people said that South Bend was in better economic 
health than ever before. “It was wrong for so many of us to de- 
pend for so long on one industry,” they said. “Today South Bend 
has many different industries. If one industry has to lay off work- 
ers or close, our whole town will not have to suffer for a long 
time.” 


BOOMTOWN 
by Hart Stilwell 


Boomtown! Even the word has some of the excitement and 
rush that go with a fast-growing town. Usually a boomtown 
springs up near a place where a valuable raw material such as 
gold, silver, copper, or oil has been found. 

Many boomtowns later become ghost towns. The gold or oil 
or whatever it was that brought people there runs out, and people 
begin to drift away again. As the empty houses and stores begin 
to fall apart, they take on a kind of haunted look. That’s why 
people call them ghost towns. 

When oil was discovered near Ranger, Texas, in 1917, this 
quiet little town of less than a thousand people became a boom- 
town. Drillers and riggers and roustabouts came there. Hundreds 
of tents and wooden shanties were set up to house them. In less 
than a year there were thirty thousand people in Ranger. 

Prices of food and other goods were very high. Drilling com- 
panies paid very high wages to get workers, and the workers were 
willing to pay high prices for goods and services. A tradesman 
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could earn as much money in an hour as he had earned in a day 
before the boom. But he had to pay more for everything he 
bought, too. 

At the peak of production, more than seven million barrels 
of oil poured out of the Ranger wells in one year. But after a 
while, production began to fall off. Oil is a natural resource just 
like a deposit of iron or copper or gold. Eventually, such a re- 
source can be used up. 

When the oil wells stopped producing, Ranger began dying. 
Within a few months, half of the thirty thousand people who had 
come to Ranger when the oil was pouring out had left. The peo- 
ple who remained tried to find other jobs. They were willing to 
work for very little money just to have some kind of job. 

Each year more people drifted away, and by 1930—+ten years 
later—only four thousand people lived in Ranger. Young people 
who went away didn’t plan to come back. They knew that they 
would have a hard time earning a living there. 

Other towns in Texas were growing. In 1930, when oil was 
discovered in eastern Texas, about three hundred miles from 
Ranger, another boom was on—and Ranger was forgotten. 

Ranger could have become a ghost town as so many others 
had. But the town leaders got together to work out plans to save 
their town. They decided that the best remedy would be to try to 
get some small businesses and industries to settle there. 

The plan was successful. Today, Ranger has a number of small 
factories that handle products from farms and ranches around the 
town. There is a factory that makes building blocks from a ma- 
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terial found in the area. And there is a plant that makes various 
products from natural gas. 

The town leaders also worked to get a junior college in Ranger. 
They hoped that many young people who came there to study 
would stay there after they graduated. Another project was to 
create an artificial lake to bring visitors for swimming and water 
sports—people who would buy things in town. All this was good 
for the town’s businesses. 

The most interesting thing that the people of Ranger have done 
to save their town is to build the Texas Oil Museum. They wanted 
other people to know what an oil boomtown was really like. There 
would be no more booms like the one at Ranger, they said. The 
days of wandering drillers—the men who hunted the West for 
oil the way other men had hunted for gold—were over. The oil 
pioneers were a part of American history. 

Town leaders talked over their idea with men from the oil and 
gas industry. Everybody liked the idea. Soon many thousands of 
dollars were donated to start construction on the main building 
of the Texas Oil Museum. 

Visitors to the museums will be able to see oil-drilling rigs 
from the old boom days. They will see the old wooden shacks, 
the water barrels, the wagons, and all the other things that were 
so much a part of Ranger’s past. The Texas Oil Museum will also 
tell the story of oil booms through hundreds of pictures and books. 

The people of Ranger are proud of the Texas Oil Museum. 
The museum attracts thousands of visitors to Ranger each year. 
And these people bring new business to the town. 
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LONDON: A City That Swallowed Villages 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


City Feature London: A City That 
Swallowed Villages 
pp. 168-177 p. 193/1 


Problems Book 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. London began to grow asa trading center 
_ first under the Danes, then under the 
Normans, and later as center for a vast 

hie mpire: ripe 76 aaa 5 
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Summary: London is a city where growth 
seems to result in more growth. 
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LONDON: A City That 
Swallowed Villages 


Statement to the Teacher 


London is a city that illustrates most of the major reasons for 
urban growth. It first developed as a trading center on the 
Thames, and its growth continued during the periods of explora- 
tion and colonization. During the Industrial Revolution, it at- 
tracted factories and built better inland transportation systems. 
Today, London is trying to solve the problem of urban sprawl and 
other problems associated with growth, particularly through the 
construction of new towns. 

Help the students draw parallels between London and the 
principles of location and growth they have studied in this unit. 
Encourage them to assess the kinds of solutions London is 
attempting to bring to its problems and to decide whether these 
solutions would be suitable for cities in this country. 


Vocabulary 
colony land use 
conquered public transportation 
empire real estate 
green belt regional planners 
industrial growth town planners 
insurance 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il Text, “London: A City That Swallowed Villages” A-1 
2 TRG, ‘map study 3533.0. 0h eee re A-3 
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PB, “Which Trading System Produced More Jobs 
and. Incomes fori London?’ - n.ieian eee B-3 
33 TRG pstory’e to. See as shen oe oie ee C-2 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: London began to grow as a trading center first 
under the Danes, then under the Normans, and later as a 
center for a vast empire. 


1. To demonstrate that London has grown as a trading center 
throughout its history, have the students read “London: 
A City That Swallowed Villages,” on pages 168 through 177 
in the text. To help them realize how long ago London 
was founded, have them locate the city of Rome on the 
time line they prepared (see long-term activity 1, page 37). 
Point out that Roman soldiers founded London about 
sixty-one parents ago, when Rome was the center of a vast 
empire. Then discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ Why did the Roman soldiers found London where they 
did? (The site could be defended and the river could be 
crossed there.) 

e After the soldiers returned to Rome, why did other 
people choose to settle in London? (The river could be 
crossed there and ships could be tied up along the river- 
banks—advantages in trade and shipping.) 

e By 1066, when the Normans conquered England, Lon- 
don was the center for what two important activities? 
(Government, business and trade) 


e Why did the London merchants send the wool they 
bought from farmers to Bruges? (Skillful weavers in 
Bruges wove the wool into fine cloth to be later sold in 
England.) 

e@ Why did the English kings invite weavers from Bruges 
to live in England? (England could then produce its own 
cloth.) How did this help increase the wealth of the 
London merchants and the wealth of the entire city? 
(More value was added when London produced finished 
goods, which helped create more jobs and income for 
London.) 

e How did the discovery of new lands and new sea routes 
affect the growth of London? 

e How did the new methods of farming in England affect 
London’s growth? 

e@ Why did London spread out over much more land than 
other cities did? 

e How did the new forms of transportation help London 
spread out even more? (People could live far from their 
jobs in the city.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the factors affecting the growth of London and 

to explain the effect of each. 


To illustrate the history of London’s growth, have the stu- 
dents create a time line titled “How Long Has London 
Been Growing?” The line should read from left to right, 
starting with the earliest historical event and technological 
invention, and should be illustrated with pictures. The fol- 
lowing events and inventions could be included: 





Parents | Technological 
Historical event ago . invention 





Roman soldiers founded arrowhead 
London. 

Roman soldiers returned to crossbow 
Rome. 


continued 
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Parents Technological 
Historical event ago invention 
















































Westminster was built. 28 compass 
Norman invasion occurred. Dal windmill 
Wool trade began. 23 spinning wheel 
Weavers of Bruges settled 14 cannon 


in London. 
New sea routes helped 
London’s trade grow. 


3 | telegraph 
World War I occurred. 2 
As the time line is completed, discuss with the students 
the different technological advances shown on the line, and 
the effects these advances may have had on history. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 


place some of the major events and inventions in London’s 
development in proper historical order. 















14 spring clock 





















To discover that London’s location has played an important 

role in its growth as a trading center, the students should 

study a globe or a world map. Ask them questions such as: 

e How did London’s location on the Thames affect its 
ability to trade with other countries? 

@ What body of water separates England from the rest of 
the continent? 

e Where is the city of Bruges located? (If the city is not 
shown on the globe or world map, point out its approxi- 
mate location.) What part did Bruges play in the history 
of the English wool trade? 

e Why did London’s location make it an important center 
for overseas trade with colonies in America and India 
and with the spice lands of Asia? (Indicate on the 
map the routes taken by ships sailing from London to 
America and Asia.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 


4. 


draw a simple map illustrating how London’s location helped’ 
it become an important port and trading center. 


To suggest what life in England was like during the age of 
exploration, read to the class the story “Dick Whittington 
and His Cat” (pages 196 through 197). Point out that Dick 
Whittington (1358-1423) really was a London merchant 
who was elected lord mayor of the city three times, but that 
the details of the story probably were invented during the 
sixteenth century. Point out that merchant traders during 
the fourteenth century collected savings to finance the 
purchase and shipping of goods across dangerous seas in the 
hope of making a profit. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
create a bulletin-board display illustrating the story of Dick 
Whittington. 


Major Idea B: The Industrial Revolution helped London grow. 


1. 


To demonstrate that the development of the railroad during 
the Industrial Revolution helped London grow, have the 
students write short compositions describing life in London 
before and after the coming of the railroads. Review the 
information presented in the text (pages 175 through 177), 
and suggest that their compositions include answers to 
questions such as the following: 

e How did the coming of the railroads affect the size of 

London? 

e How did railroads affect the use of land around London? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
compile their compositions in a booklet titled “New Trans- 
portation Helped London Grow.” 


To illustrate how the development of industry helped Lon- 
don grow, appoint a committee to compare the industrial 
growth of London with that of Houston (see pages 158 
through 163 in the text) and to report their findings to the 


class. Have the committee consider questions such as: 

e@ Which city is older—London or Houston? (London was 
founded about 61 parents ago, Houston about 3 parents 
ago.) 

e How important was industry to the growth of each city? 

e Did both cities have room to spread out as they grew? 
Why? 

e Where did these cities get the necessary raw materials for 
their industries? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several ways in which cities can grow. 


To demonstrate that the greater the number of steps of pro- 
duction and distribution that are controlled by a city, the 
greater will be its income, have the students complete the 
exercise on London in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: Despite efforts of government and regional plan- 
ners, London and the new towns around it continue to grow. 


1. 


To demonstrate that new forms of transportation helped 
London grow, discuss how the pattern of land use and popu- 
lation density in London has changed. 

a. Draw a small circle with lines radiating out from it on 
the chalkboard. Explain that when cities had rail trans- 
portation but no buses or automobiles, they looked 
like the hub and spokes of a wheel. Railroad lines went 
from the center of the city to the outlying areas; houses 
and factories were usually built along the tracks. 

b. Shade in the areas between the spokes of the diagram. 
Explain that as the use of buses and automobiles be- 
came widespread, houses and other buildings were built 
in the areas between the railroad lines. With the devel- 
opment of buses and automobiles, people had greater 
freedom of movement and did not have to depend on 
rail transportation. 

c. Have the students look at the picture of the English 
countryside in the text (page 172). Ask them how the 


countryside around London might change as more 
people move to the suburbs. Then ask them how the 
use of automobiles has helped London “swallow up” 
more villages. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
explain how the use of automobiles and buses has changed 
the pattern of land use in London and its suburbs. 


To illustrate one way in which government planners are 
attempting to solve London’s growing pains, read to the class 
the essay “New Town—Stevenage” (pages 197 through 
198). Then discuss questions such as the following: 
e@ How is Stevenage different from a suburb? (People work 
in Stevenage; they do not commute to jobs in London.) 
e@ What was the government’s main reason for planning 
Stevenage and the other new towns? (To reduce the pop- 
ulation and the traffic in London’s most crowded areas.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the ways in which Stevenage is different from a city 
suburb. 


To demonstrate that government planners are trying to con- 

trol London’s growth, appoint a panel of students to discuss 

London’s green belt and the new towns. Help the members 

of the panel develop discussion questions such as the follow- 

ing: 

e@ What are some of the advantages of having a green belt 
around a city the size of London? 

e@ What are some of the advantages of having farms in- 
cluded in the green belt? 

e@ What are some of the advantages of living in the new 
towns? 

e Will the green belt and the new towns help solve the 
problem of London’s growth? Or will London and the 
new towns eventually grow into each other? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating how a green belt limits the growth 

of a city. 
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STORIES 
DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 


About five hundred years ago in a little country town in Eng- 
land, there lived a poor orphan named Dick Whittington. The 
boy dreamed of someday going to far-off London. He had heard 
many stories of the wealth that was to be found there. It was 
even said that the streets were paved with gold. 

One day during the harvest season a man driving a wagon to 
London stopped in the tiny village. Dick begged the driver to take 
him along. The driver consented, for he was glad to have com- 
pany on the journey. 

Several days later they arrived at an inn near the edge of Lon- 
don. Dick said good-bye to the kind driver and set off to find the 
streets of gold. After he had walked for many hours, he decided 
to stop at another inn and ask the best way to find the streets of 
gold. When the customers in the inn heard Dick’s question, they 
roared with laughter. 

Then one man said, “Here, lad, have some breakfast. You’ve 
given us all a good laugh, and you'll be needing some food if 
you're setting out for the streets of gold!” 

Silently Dick ate the sausage and bread, wondering what was 
so funny. When a girl from the kitchen came by, he repeated his 
question to her. 

“Streets of gold!” she cried. “You'll find no such streets in 
London, boy, if you look your whole life long. You’d better find 
yourself some work, or it'll be a short life at that!” 

For several days, Dick wandered the streets trying to find work. 
At last, half-starved and ill from sleeping in the streets, he fell 
asleep in the doorway of a great house. It was the home of a 
wealthy merchant named Fitzwarren. 

When the cook, an ill-tempered man, discovered Dick lying 
there, he told him to leave. Just then, Miss Alice Fitzwarren hap- 
pened by. Seeing that Dick was ill, she asked her father to let 
the boy stay. 
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Mr. Fitzwarren was a kind man and told the cook to feed Dick 
and give him a bed for the night. Then he added, “As soon as he 
is well enough, give him some work in the kitchen. If he’s an 
honest fellow, he can stay as long as he wants to.” 

Dick soon got well and became a hard worker. He was grateful 
for the food the Fitzwarrens gave him. He liked his attic room— 
except for the mice. Dick solved that problem by buying a little 
cat. He named her Puss and she soon became a good companion 
as well as a good mouser. 

One morning many months later, Mr. Fitzwarren called all the 
servants into his study. He told them that his ship, the Unicorn, 
was ready to sail for the coast of far-off Barbary. As was his cus- 
tom, Mr. Fitzwarren asked each servant what he wanted to send 
to be traded when the ship reached Barbary. This was a way to 
help the servants make some money. Dick told Mr. Fitzwarren 
that he owned nothing but his little cat. 

“Then send your cat, Dick, and the captain will see what she 
will bring you,” said the merchant. He didn’t know that Dick was 
fond of Puss. 

Dick didn’t want to refuse his master, so he sadly went to get 
the cat. When he returned, he said, “‘Tell the captain to treat her 
kindly, sir. She’s soon going to have some kittens.” 

Dick’s cat kept the Unicorn free of rats and mice. And soon 
after the vessel set sail, Puss also had six little kittens to help her. 
By the end of the long voyage the kittens had grown big and 
strong. 

As soon as the ship put into port, the captain went to the palace 
of the king of Barbary. He found the palace in wild disorder. 
Servants were hurrying about the great halls, waving sticks and 
carrying great firepots that poured out heavy black smoke. A ser- 
vant said that the kingdom had been overrun by fierce rats. 

“Tell your king that on my ship I have a remedy for his 
trouble,” said the captain. 

As soon as the king heard the captain’s message, he asked that 
the remedy be brought to the palace at once. So Puss and the six 
young cats were placed in baskets and taken before the king. The 
captain removed the lids of the baskets and the seven cats jumped 


out and started killing the rats in the throne room. 

The king and queen were overjoyed and insisted on buying 
them. The captain said he would sell the six young cats. His eyes 
widened in astonishment when the king told him how much he 
would pay for them. 

Meanwhile, back in London, Dick had not been happy. The 
ill-tempered cook had become more cruel than ever. Finally Dick 
could take no more abuse, and he slipped away early one morn- 
ing. He wanted to leave London forever. 

The sun was high in the sky when Dick reached a crossroads 
at the edge of the city. He sat down to decide which way to go. 
He heard the chime of distant church bells. As he listened, he 
thought he heard his name. The bells grew louder and Dick real- 
ized that the sound came from the chimes themselves: 

“Turn again, Dick Whittington! 
Thrice lord mayor of London!” 

As the bells rang again and again, Dick turned around and 
started back to London and the Fitzwarren home. Thrice lord 
mayor of London! What could it mean to a poor kitchen boy? 
Whatever it meant, Dick meant to stay in London. 

A few days later the Unicorn came into the harbor. Again the 
servants gathered in the master’s study. They listened excitedly 
to the prices their goods had brought in the trading in Barbary. 

Last of all, Mr. Fitzwarren placed a basket on the table and 
spoke to Dick. “I must tell you that the captain could not bring 
himself to trade your little cat.” 

As Dick joyfully scooped Puss into his arms, Mr. Fitzwarren 
continued, “It was her six kittens that were traded, Dick. The king 
of Barbary paid ten times the value of the other cargo for the won- 
derful animals that rid his kingdom of its plague of rats. All the 
gold and jewels you see in that chest are the fortune brought you 
by your little cat.” 

Dick could hardly believe his ears and eyes. The servants 
cheered loudly, Miss Alice kissed his cheek, and even the ill- 
tempered cook had a kind word for him. 

Through the years, Dick and Mr. Fitzwarren became good 
friends. Mr. Fitzwarren advised Dick how to invest his fortune, 


and the young man’s ventures prospered. Then one day, just as 
the bells had once promised, Dick was sworn in as lord mayor of 
London. Miss Alice, who was now his wife, stood proudly at his 
side. 


NEW TOWN—STEVENAGE 
by Janet Elliott 


Cities all over the world share a problem—they need more 
space. Buildings climb higher, suburbs spread farther, and cities 
grow larger. But still there is not enough room. 

Once, some people thought that having the biggest city was 
important. But others disagreed. After all, the biggest cities have 
the biggest problems. 

Some people said certain cities were already too big and should 
not be allowed to grow any larger. One of these cities was Lon- 
don, England. 

But what would happen to the people of London? Where would 
they go? How would they earn an income? Where would they find 
houses? 

Many years ago, an Englishman named Ebenezer Howard sug- 
gested that pleasant new towns, with new factories and new jobs, 
be built. He was not talking about suburbs, but independent towns 
where people could live and work and play. 

“The towns should be kept small,” said Mr. Howard. “Pub- 
licly owned green belts would keep them from growing into each 
other.” 

Years later, government officials and city planners began to 
plan eight new towns to take the people and traffic out of Lon- 
don’s most crowded areas. ; 

The government passed a law to buy large areas of land with 
tax money. Each town had a development company, which hired 
many different specialists—architects, engineers, bankers, busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, real estate and housing specialists. Each town 
also had a chief executive and special town planners who would 
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live in the towns and make sure that the plans were followed day 
by day. 

Stevenage, the first new town, is just thirty miles from London. 
It was built around the little town of Stevenage, which is almost 
as old as London. Old Stevenage had a population of 6,500. Plan- 
ners hope to keep the population of the new Stevenage below 
60,000. 

Stevenage was selected as the place for a new town because its 
transportation and flat land would attract factories. Most of the 
town, though, is in beautiful, rolling country, just right for build- 
ing pleasant houses with gardens, curving roads, and footpaths. 

Six neighborhoods, one of which is old Stevenage, were 
planned, each with a shopping center and schools within walking 
distance from the homes. Children don’t have to cross busy streets 
to get to school. 

In the town’s main center are the post office, the bus and rail- 
road stations, the fire and police stations, and the offices of the 
town officials. There are also restaurants, a movie theater, a 
swimming pool, a hotel, a library, a clinic, a town square, and a 
market square. Shops and stores surround the squares. All cars 
must be left in parking lots and garages. No automobiles are al- 
lowed in the shopping areas, so people can walk safely. 

As new houses were built in Stevenage, companies from Lon- 
don began building new factories. Today the town has forty 
factories. 
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Many people moved to Stevenage to live in the new houses 
and work in the new factories. Schools, churches, movie theaters, 
bowling alleys, and restaurants were built. People formed clubs 
and joined churches. Sports contests and games were held; dances 
and parties were given in the neighborhood centers. 

What is it like to live in Stevenage? Well, take an ordinary day: 
A world-famous oboe player is finishing his concert at the college. 
Children are learning a new dance at the church. Some parents 
will attend a meeting tonight to discuss the size of the new school. 
And anyone who doesn’t have his chest X ray tomorrow will 
have to wait another year. 

These are events that take place in any town that is filled with 
people interested in each other and in their town. 

What do the people of Stevenage think about their town? A 
few miss the exciting life of London. Some people from old 
Stevenage wish things had not changed. But most of the people 
are pleased to live and work in Stevenage and in the other new 
towns around London—Peterlec, Crawley, and Harlow. These 
new towns have pleasant, uncrowded places in which to live, 
work, shop, study, and play. 

Some planners worry that the new towns are beginning to look 
too successful. People are coming from all parts of England to 
live in the new towns. 

London is growing. The new towns are growing, too. Will there 
be enough space? 
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NAIROBI: A Colonial City Changes 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


City Feature - Nairot 
pp. 178-187 pay 





Problems Book 
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MAJOR IDEAS 





\ ETE soe 


Summary: Nairobi, a city built to serve 
British colonial interests and now the 
capital of Kenya, is striving to solve the 
many problems brought about by this 
transition. 


ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


See A-2: Art and Music 
See A-4: Art and Music 


Spatial 
Orientation 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 





Research 
Orientation 


See C-1: Problems Book 





LANGUAGE ARTS 






















Stories and 
Poems 


Story: Timbuktu: Where Canoe 
and Caravan Meet p. 203/3 





Creative 
Writing 












Creative 
Dramatics 





Biographical sketch: Jomo 
Kenyatta p. 204/1 


Story: David Njonjo p. 205/4 







Essays: Problems of Nairobi 
p. 205/5 






Role play: Life in Nairobi 
p. 205/3 








ART AND MUSIC 





Art: Map of Kenya  p. 203/2 


Art: Picture map of Timbuktu’s 
location p. 203/4 


Art: Travel posters p. 204/2 


Art: Picture chart of Nairobi’s 
economic base p. 204/3 





Art: Chart of Nairobi’s neigh- 
_ borhoods and people 
_ pp. 204-205/2 
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NAIROBI: A Colonial City Changes 


Statement to the Teacher 


Nairobi is a city that should be studied in the context of the 
“newly born country,” Kenya. The English colonial tradition left 
deep imprints on the city in relation to the emerging ruling class 
and in terms of the city’s relation to the hinterland. Nairobi is 
the capital of a nation that still has to wait patiently until national 
unity can eliminate the present provincialism, a remnant of the 
colonial policies. 


Vocabulary 
caravan livestock 
colonial poverty 
discrimination resident 
ethnic conflict self-government 
friction shortage 
game park slave market 
govern terrain 
independent territory 
industrial thriving 
invader 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1; Text, “Nairobi: A Colonial City Changes” ...... A-1 
Dr TRG spicturemap esses soe ones A-4 
3). TRG) wart’ ie. 0s See coe ee ee eee B-2 

4. PB, “How Can the People of Kenya Make Nairobi 
an African City?” <a. 5s .sc-sdiels wistoninatere hemes C-1 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Nairobi was built to serve the colonial interests of 
the British. 


oad 


To trace the development of Nairobi from a colonial out- 
post to the growing capital of an African republic, have the 
students read “Nairobi: A Colonial City Changes,” on pages 
178 through 187 in the text. Locate Nairobi on a map of 

Africa or on a world map. Point out that this city is rela- 

tively young, that it was founded about three parents ago 

(see long-term activity 1, page 37). Then ask questions such 

as the following: 

e Who founded Nairobi? (The British, by building a rail- 
road through the area leading to the Indian Ocean) 

e Is Nairobi still governed by the British? (No. Explain 
that Kenya became independent in 1963 and that Nairobi 
is now the capital of Kenya.) 

e What are some of the reasons why Nairobi is growing 
very rapidly? (Nairobi is an important business center of 
East Africa; it has a good transportation system.) 

e How does its transportation system help its industries 
grow? (Finished goods can be carried by railroad to the 
port of Mombasa; crops can be shipped easily to other 
parts of Africa and to the rest of the world; tourists can 
visit the game parks near Nairobi.) 

e What are some of the problems that Nairobi faces today? 
(Many Africans who come to the city do not want to be- 
come part of the city; industries are not growing fast 
enough; animals are destroying crops.) 

e How can these problems be solved? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cre- 

ate a roller movie illustrating some of the events that af- 

fected Nairobi’s growth. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, appoint a committee 
to draw a map of Kenya titled “Nairobi: A Railroad Station 


That Grew into the Capital of Kenya.” (Make sure that 

they have a large map of Kenya to use as a guide.) Have 

them include information such as the following on their 

map: 

e A simple outline of Kenya 

e The location of Nairobi 

e The railroad route connecting Nairobi with the port of 
Mombasa 

e@ The hilly terrain surrounding Nairobi 


To illustrate the fact that one African city reached its peak 

of development during precolonial times, read to the class 

the story “Timbuktu: Where Canoe and Caravan Meet” 

(pages 205 through 206). Then discuss the following: 

@ Where is Timbuktu located? Why was it called the place 
“where canoe and caravan meet”? (Discuss why Timbuk- 
tu’s location made it a center for trade.) 

e Who was Timbuktu’s greatest king? How did he help 
Timbuktu become a great city? Why did he encourage 
teachers and scholars to come there? 

e@ What happened to Timbuktu after it was conquered by 
invaders from the north? What is the city like today? 

@ What does this story indicate about the history of the 
black people? (They have a long history of scientific and 
cultural achievement.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

several reasons why Timbuktu became a great center of 

trade and learning and why it later declined in importance. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
create a picture map showing where Timbuktu was located 
between the Niger River and the Sahara. The map could be 
titled ““Timbuktu—the Place Where Canoe and Caravan 
Meet” and could be illustrated as follows: 

e A group of square mud buildings to represent Timbuktu 

e A camel caravan coming to the city from the north 

e Traders in canoes coming to the city from the south 


Major Idea B: Since Kenya became independent, Nairobi has 
been trying to become a truly African city. 


1. 
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To introduce an important leader in Kenya’s struggle for 
self-government, read to the class the biographical sketch 
“Jomo Kenyatta” (pages 206 through 207). Then discuss 
questions such as the following: 

e How did the British treat the Kikuyu people? 

e Why did Jomo Kenyatta decide to attend an English 
school? 

@ What did Jomo Kenyatta do after he returned to Nairobi? 
How did his magazine encourage the Kikuyu to fight 
against British rule? (By emphasizing the idea of inde- 
pendence and by encouraging them to be proud of them- 
selves) 

e What did Jomo Kenyatta mean when he said “it is men, 
not walls, that make a city”? (Building new houses was 
not enough to improve life in the city.) Why did he con- 
sider it so important to fight poverty in the city? (People 
cannot help improve their city if they are poor, hungry, 
and sick.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a brief essay explaining why Jomo Kenyatta’s motto 

was “‘Harambee.” 


To discover what Nairobi is like today, the students should 

create travel posters illustrating different aspects of the city. 

Help them develop ideas for their travel posters such as the 

following: 

e@ Nairobi as a capital city—government buildings, flag rep- 
resenting the Republic of Kenya 

e@ Nairobi as a garden city—trees, parks, broad streets 

e@ Nairobi as a modern city—skyscrapers, colleges, hospi- 
tals, and so on 

e@ Nairobi as a transportation hub for East Africa—rail- 
roads, highways, airport 

@ Nairobi as an industrial city—factories, businesses 


e Nairobi as a vacation center—game parks, safaris 

Then have them arrange their posters in an exhibit titled 
“Nairobi: A Thriving African City.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write short descriptions of the city of Nairobi to accompany 
their poster display. 


To emphasize the fact that Nairobi has developed into a 
business center of East Africa, have the students create a 
picture chart illustrating the economic base of Nairobi. Have 
them draw pictures or cut out photographs from magazines 
to represent the following: 

government activities tobacco mills 

transportation industries food-packing plants 

tourist-related businesses paper factories 

grain mills machinery plants 

bakeries soap factories 

mineral water factories  rubber-product factories 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
identify some of the different kinds of economic activities of 
Nairobi. 


Major Idea C: Like most cities in Africa, Nairobi has many prob- 
lems, the most difficult of which are related to ethnic conflicts and 
the poverty of many of its residents. 


1. 


To demonstrate that Nairobi reflects the problems created 
by the birth of the new nation of Kenya, have the students 
complete the exercise on Nairobi in their Problems Book. 


To discover that social and economic differences help cause 

friction between ethnic groups in Nairobi, the students 

should make a chart describing some of the city’s different 

neighborhoods and the characteristics of the people who live 

in them. Use the following as a guide: 

e The Hill. Coolest and most beautiful section of the city, 
with large houses and gardens; wealthy British families 


and, since Kenya became independent, wealthy Africans 
live here. 

@ Asian Neighborhoods. Contain churches of Asian reli- 
gions; mainly Indians and Pakistanis who are traders and 
shopkeepers, but quite poor, live here. 

e African Neighborhoods. Poorest neighborhoods in the 
city; most houses built by the city for people with low 
income and for Africans who are newcomers and lack 
the education necessary to find work in the city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to out- 

line the social structure of Nairobi and to identify some of 

the main ethnic and economic differences among the people 
of Nairobi. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have several stu- 
dents participate in role play. Tell the players to describe 
their life in Nairobi and to give their opinions on the govern- 
ment and on the other ethnic groups in the city. Have them 
play roles such as the following: 

e A wealthy British businessman 

e An African government official 

e An Asian shopkeeper 

e Anunemployed African from a village 

Help the students discover that the way a person thinks 
about his city and the people who live there is influenced by 
the kind of opportunities he finds there. Point out that the 
opinions expressed by the players represent the conflicts 
among the groups in Nairobi. 


To illustrate the difficulties facing Africans who have left 

their villages to find work in Nairobi, read to the class the 

story “David Njonjo” (pages 207 through 208). Then ask 

questions such as the following: 

e@ Why did David wait near the New Stanley Hotel for two 
hours? 

e Why was he so disappointed when he could not find a 
job in Nairobi? 


@ Why had David’s sister been able to find a job in Nairo- 
bi? (She had studied to be a nurse—she was a skilled 
worker.) 

e Why did David feel as though the president of Kenya 
were talking to him? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to ex- 

plain why many of the country people who come to Nairobi 

to find work add to the problem of poverty in the city. 


5. To understand the problems facing Nairobi today, the stu- 
dents should write short essays concerning one of the follow- 
ing topics: 

e The problems of Africans who have come to Nairobi to 
find jobs 

e@ The problems of Asians who live and work in the city 

e The problems caused by the presence of wild animals 

e@ The need for new industries in Nairobi 

Explain that they should examine various aspects of the 

problems they have chosen to write about. For example, 

the problem of the presence of wild animals involves the 

questions of how to protect these animals from hunters, how 

to protect crops and livestock from the animals, and whether 

to turn some of the game parks into farmland. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to il- 

lustrate their essays and compile them in a booklet titled 

“Problems of Nairobi.” 


STORIES 


TIMBUKTU: WHERE CANOE AND CARAVAN MEET 
by Carolyn H. Larsen 


Have you ever heard the expression “from here to Timbuktu”? 
When people say this, they are using the name Timbuktu to mean 
any place that is far, far away. But Timbuktu is a real place. It is 
a city in the Republic of Mali in West Africa. 
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At one time, many people thought of Timbuktu as far, far 
away because it was a difficult place to reach except by desert 
caravan. The city is just south of the Sahara Desert. Timbuktu is 
near the Niger River, but the river is sometimes too shallow for 
boats to sail on. 

Today, Timbuktu is a small city with only about seven thousand 
people. Yet it was once the greatest and wealthiest city in Africa. 
About five hundred years ago, more than one hundred thousand 
people lived there. It was a center of trade and culture. It was 
also a leading slave market. 

The location of Timbuktu made it a fine spot for traders. Cara- 
vans of camels came across the desert with goods from the north. 
Canoes came up the Niger River from the south. Timbuktu was 
often called “the place where canoe and caravan meet.” 

The city was first settled in the ninth century and continued to 
prosper until the late sixteenth century. Year after year, the camel 
caravans from northern Africa brought cloth, copper, and shells 
(which were often used for money) to Timbuktu. They brought 
Venetian glass beads and swords from Damascus. They carried 
brightly colored cloth from Moorish Spain. They exchanged these 
things for gold and ivory from the south. 

In 1468, the Negro king, Sonni Ali, conquered Timbuktu. He 
ruled the great empire of Songhay, which stretched a thousand 
miles, from the Niger River to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Timbuktu’s greatest king was named Askia Muhammed. He 
was a wise leader. He established schools, he made good laws, he 
improved the banking system, and he encouraged trade. 

Timbuktu became a great city under Askia. Trading brought 
in wealth. Many new businesses were started. Blacksmiths turned 
out iron tools and weapons. Goldsmiths and silversmiths made 
jewelry. There were potters, sandalmakers, weavers, and many 
other craftsmen. 

Teachers and scholars came to Timbuktu. Young men came to 
study law and medicine at the great University of Sankore. 

Askia respected learning very highly. Many judges, doctors, 
and religious leaders in Timbuktu received their salaries from the 
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king. Great writers also lived in this center of learning. One writer 
owned a library of more than 15,000 books. 

Music was also very popular in Timbuktu. So were plays, 
poetry readings, and chess. 

But the glory of Timbuktu ended in 1591, when the sultan of 
Morocco captured the city. He broke up the Songhay Empire. 
Later, savage tribes of the Sahara attacked Timbuktu. Scholars 
and teachers fled. The people who remained were treated nearly 
as slaves. 

Timbuktu was never to regain its greatness. It remained small 
and powerless, ruled by one local chieftain after another. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, Timbuktu was under the control of 
France and became part of the French Sudan. 

In 1960, the Sudan became the Republic of Mali, an independ- 
ent country. But Timbuktu’s situation really remains unchanged. 
It is still a dusty little desert town. For a short time every spring 
and fall, however, Timbuktu comes to life. Traders with caravans 
of twenty-five thousand camels arrive. They bring a special kind 
of salt that people in Africa prefer over European salt. But when 
the traders leave, Timbuktu becomes once more a quiet little city 
with a famous past and a famous name. 


JOMO KENYATTA 
by Charles George 


Jomo Kenyatta was born in Africa in 1893. His tribe, the Ki- 
kuyu, farmed on the high plains near Mount Kenya. 

As a boy, Jomo helped his father herd their cows and sheep 
and goats. It was a peaceful life. 

But white men from England began to settle on Kikuyu land. 
They forced the Kikuyu out of their homes and treated them 
harshly. They even put Jomo’s father in jail because he was one 
of the Kikuyu wisemen. 

Jomo knew his people were no match for the English and their 
rifles. And there was no way to talk to white men unless you 


spoke their language. So Jomo left his tribe and went to an Eng- 
lish school. 

After many years of hard study and working to pay his way, 
Jomo Kenyatta returned to help his people. 

He started a magazine for the Kikuyu. In it, he told his people 
to be proud of themselves. He did not want them to be bullied by 
the English. 

Yet the English continued to take Kikuyu land. 

In 1931, Jomo went to England to talk to the country’s leaders. 

“You cannot take away a man’s home and expect him to be 
happy,” he told them. “My people are not animals you can herd 
wherever you please.” 

The English government would not listen. Finally the Kikuyu 
fought back. 

The white people blamed Jomo for the trouble and put him in 
prison for seven years. Terrible fighting then broke out between 
the whites and blacks. Years of war followed until the English 
government let Jomo out of prison and decided to let the Kikuyu 
run their own country. 

Jomo was his country’s biggest hero. In 1963, he became Ken- 
ya’s first president. His motto was Harambee (Let’s pull together). 

Although he was born a farmer, Kenyatta cared about the 
problems of the cities, too. Here is a speech he made in Nairobi 
at the opening of new houses for the poor: 

“T am very happy to be here today on this important occasion 
for the City Council and the people of Nairobi. 

“My government is dedicated to work for the progress and 
prosperity of all the people in this country. Most of all, we are de- 
termined to improve the living standards of our people. 

“One part—one very important part—of improved living 
standards is the need to build more and better housing. I don’t 
mean just building more places to put beds. I mean building 
homes that people can be proud of. I mean building homes where 
the family and all that is best in family life can grow. 

“Tt is true that it is men, not walls, that make a city. But do not 
forget that as long as people are hungry or sick or without a roof 


for their heads, they cannot help make a city. When its people 
are poor, the city is poor. 

“This is what my government and the Nairobi government and 
every good man and woman are pledged to fight. And I am so 
glad to be here today because these new homes are one more vic- 
tory in that fight. 

“T congratulate the Nairobi City Council on this splendid job. 
I am happy that the government of Kenya has helped. 

“This is a fine example of Harambee. The central government 
of Kenya and the local government of Nairobi have pulled to- 
gether to make this possible. 

“Your city government is an important link between you the 
people and the central government. It offers every citizen of Nai- 
robi a chance for public service. As the Nairobi City Council 
takes over new responsibilities in our Kenya, the citizens of Nai- 
robi should work with them and support them. 

“Together we can make Nairobi a city of which all of Kenya 
can be proud. Harambee!” 


DAVID NJONJO 
by Charles George 


David Njonjo stood across the street from the gleaming New 
Stanley Hotel. He watched the rich Europeans come and go. Nai- 
robi is just a playground for them, he thought. But for David, 
coming to Nairobi was very serious. He had come to find a job. 

He watched the hotel bellboys in their tight red jackets. They 
scurried in and out, carrying the foreigners’ luggage. David did 
not want a job like that. He was a Kikuyu. His tribe was a proud 
people. 

David waited for nearly two hours for the stranger who had 
talked to him the night before. At one o’clock, a summer rain- 
storm broke over Nairobi and David decided he would wait no 
more. 

The stranger had lied to him. This was where he had promised 
to meet him at eleven o’clock. He hadn’t come. 
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Keeping close to the storefronts to stay dry, David began to 
walk back into the neighborhood where he had met the stranger 
the night before. Maybe he could find him again. 

David became more and more angry with every step. He re- 
membered the stranger’s expensive white suit. He remembered 
the stranger’s big diamond ring. “Of course I can find you a job,” 
the stranger had said. “But...” 

David gritted his teeth. He had given the stranger the last of 
his money to find him a job. 

“Hey, country boy! Watch where you’re going! Have you never 
been to the city before?” The old storekeeper was picking up the 
carved figures David had knocked to the sidewalk. “See—this one 
is broken! You will have to pay!” 

David began to run from the old man’s shouts. 

He had no money. He could not pay if he wanted to. As he 
ran across the street, a large white limousine nearly hit him. The 
driver blew his horn very loudly, and everyone stared. 

“He is a farmer,” one man said. “He knows nothing.” 

David walked on with his head down. The city did not want 
him. All his plans for finding a job had been destroyed. His 
dream of getting a car and a house had popped like a bubble of 
tar. In just one day the city had taken his money and his pride. 

At least he had a relative in Nairobi. He could go to his sister’s 
house and she would feed him. Maybe if he could just sit down 
and think for a while, he could decide on another plan. 

David’s sister was a nurse at one of Nairobi’s big hospitals. She 
had studied for years to become a nurse. 

It was four o’clock when David reached Grace’s house. She 
had just come home from the hospital. 

“Oh, little brother, come in. What kind of job did you get?” 

“T didn’t get a job,” David said. 
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“But you told me you met a man who had a job for you. I don’t 
understand.” 

“He was a crook. He took my money and never came back.” 

Grace raised her eyebrows. 

“You gave him money?” she asked. “You didn’t tell me that 
last night.” 

David slumped into a chair. “I have been a terrible fool.” 

His sister smiled. ‘““Now, now,” she said. “You iust sit here and 
watch television while I fix you something to eat.” 

David did not feel like watching television, but he recognized 
the man’s voice. He looked up. It was Jomo Kenyatta, the presi- 
dent. He was speaking to all the people of Kenya. 

“Our people have come to the cities because they think it is the 
only way to make money. This is wrong. This is bad for our coun- 
try. These people come to town and live on their relatives. This is 
wasteful.” 

David sat up. It was as if the president were talking about him! 

“To make money, we must return to the land. My words today 
are ‘return to the land.’ If you want to serve Kenya well, go back 
to your farms. I love the land and I love those who also love the 
land. To be a farmer is no disgrace. A farmer who leaves his land 
—he is a disgrace.” 

David blinked. He did not believe his ears. His president was 
telling him, David Njonjo, to go back to the country where he be- 
longed. He was a farmer who had left the land. He was a dis- 
grace to his country. 

“Grace! Grace!” David shouted, leaping to his feet. “I have a 
brand-new idea! Maybe I should be a farmer!” 

Grace and David laughed together a long time. Growing up is 
a lot harder when you think you’re someone else. David was glad 
to be David again. Tomorrow he would leave Nairobi. 
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UNIT FOUR: PROBLEMS OF THE CITY 


Structure of the Unit 


Unprecedented urban growth in this country has presented 
cities with major problems. How successfully the problems are 
handled can determine the future not only of major cities, but of 
society as well. Our society is urban-oriented; if it cannot cope 
with these massive problems, its future could be in doubt. 

Four major problems are discussed in this unit: crime, urban 
renewal, transportation and communication, and pollution of the 
environment. Chapter 13 introduces the necessity of planning as 
a means of coping with growth and change. Planning can antici- 
pate problems and limit their impact on the environment. It can 
also allow the people of the city to create the kind of environment 
they want. 

As students become involved with each of these subjects, en- 
courage them to use analytical problem-solving techniques. 
Throughout this unit students should test the ideas developed in 
preceding units. They should see that wherever they live the 
problems of cities are their problems, and that these problems 
can influence their lives immensely. 


Unit Activity 


To introduce Unit Four, have the students create a five-section 
bulletin-board display titled “Our City in the Year 2000” illustrat- 
ing the problems of crime, transportation and communication, 
urban renewal, ecology, and planning that their city might face 
in that year. Appoint a different committee to create each section 
of the display and suggest that they use pictures, models, charts, 
and captions to describe how their city might solve these prob- 
lems in that year. Encourage them to apply the information and 
ideas acquired during their study of the relevant chapters in the 
text. 
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As the students study this unit they should be able to relate 
contemporary and future urban problems to their own city or 
town and to suggest ways of solving these problems. 


Evaluating the Unit 


To review the text material for this unit, have the students turn 

to pages 272 and 273 in the text and answer the questions under 

the heading “What Did You Learn?” The questions and accom- 
panying responses are as follows: 

1. Pollution is one of the major problems facing our cities 
today. Look at these pictures. What kind of pollution do they 
show? (Land, air, water) What can cities do to stop each of 
these kinds of pollution? (Pupils should recall that cities are 
trying to control these forms of pollution in many ways. 
Their list might include: requiring industries to use only 
smokeless fuels; antiexhaust devices on cars; fining indus- 
tries that dump their wastes into rivers and streams; eliminat- 
ing dumps.) 

2. Here is another problem that most cities have. First, look at 
the picture and tell what the problem is. Now decide what 
kinds of specialists might be able to help. What might some 
of their solutions be? (Accept all reasonable answers for 
specialists and solutions to the problem of run-down neigh- 
borhoods.) 

3. Would you like to be a city planner? What kinds of things 
would you do? Make a list of the things you would do to 
make cities nicer places in which to live. Then arrange your 
list to show what you think are the most important things. 
(Allow pupils to include on their lists any items which they 
consider important. However, make sure they can justify 
each idea as benefiting the city as a whole, rather than just 
one person or family) 


e@ City planning has played an important role in present- 
day Rotterdam and in Calgary and Edmonton. Rotterdam 
is an old city. Calgary and Edmonton are new cities. 
What kinds of special problems does a new city have in 
planning? An old city? (Allow pupils to recall specific 
problems from the features on Rotterdam and Calgary- 


Edmonton. Be sure that they recognize the difference be- 
tween tearing down and rebuilding an old city, and 
planning for the growth of a new city.) 
As a result of the activities that were covered throughout 
this unit, the students should be able to answer the questions 
that appear on this page. 
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CHAPTER 9: The Problem of Crime in Cities 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


= _ Picture Spread The Problem of 
ss Crime in Cities 
pp. 192-193 p. 215/1 


et? f 






Problems Book 


ig 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Growing crime rates have become one of — 
the major problems of cities. P 





Summary: Crime in the city affects all 
aspects of urban life. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Map study: Distribution of 
Orientation crimes. p. 216/6 


Time See A-5: Art and Music 
Orientation 


Research Newspapers: Articles on crime; 
Orientation classification p. 215/3 








LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and Profiles: Occupational Profiles 
Poems p. 217/5 
Story: The Trial pp. 217-218/6 











ART AND MUSIC 





Art: Chart or graph showing Art: Picture sequences showing 
city’s crime rate p. 216/5 how crime hurts people 

Art: Chart showing changing p. 219/4 
crime rate p. 216/7 Art: Posters showing how 


people break laws - p. 219/5 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Community Speakers: Government 
Resources specialist; volunteer worker 
p. 218/8 


Discussion: Trend of crime Problems: How to solve them Situations: Examples of 
p. 215/2 pp. 216-217/3 honesty or dishonesty 
Discussion: Why people Discussion: Causes of crime -p. 218/1 
commit crimes p. 215/4 p. 218/7 Discussion: If there were no 
flaw p. 219/3 — 





Game: {f you were John 
pz 
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CHAPTER 9: The Problem of 
Crime in Cities 


Statement to the Teacher 


The question of how to deal with increasing crime rates faces 
nearly all of America’s large cities. This problem is extremely 
difficult in a free society. Crime rates are usually lower in totali- 
tarian countries than in democracies. In a country in which the 
legal system is based on justice and fairness, the problem is com- 
pounded by having to balance the rights of individuals against 
the steps society sees as necessary to provide safety for individ- 
uals. As the students study this chapter, challenge them to think 
about the roots of crime in this country. Help them to understand 
that the problems of high population densities and the pressures 
to live above one’s means lead many people to move outside so- 
cially acceptable channels to achieve status and financial rewards. 
According to the materialistic values held by many, what a per- 
son has is more important than what a person is. 


Vocabulary 
burglary judge 
community standard jury 
crime, criminal juvenile 
crime rate probation officer 
defendant prosecutor 
defense attorney regulatory 
due process of law vandalism 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
1. Text, ‘““The Problem of Crime in Cities” ........ A-1 
Ds TRG, research and classification ............. A-3 
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3: Text, “Orange County: New Ways to Fight Crime” B-1 
4. PB, “What Is a Crime?) .. .-44. seein ror ae B-2 
SF PB; Due: Process) of) baw mare eee B-4 

TRG, ‘profiles yc 2 i estes Sere etl on ones es B-5 

TRG, story-S Aico eee cca chert ater teeee B-6 
6. IRG, speakers na tances cyicnnc cee aoe B-8 
Us Text, --Three'Strkes\ Youre Outen. eee C-2 
8. TRG situationsio cee eee C-1 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
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Takes the reader to a courthouse to watch a trial and intro- 
duces the various people involved in arguing, recording, and 
judging the case. 
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Work. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Follows a team 
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Slobodkin, Louis. Read About the Policeman. New York: Watts. 
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FILM 


The Policeman. 16 min., 16mm, b&w or color. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corp. Illustrates police operations in a 
metropolitan district. 


FILMSTRIP 


Police and Police Protection. Eye Gate House. Shows the work 
of policemen in maintaining the safety of people in a com- 
munity. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Growing crime rates have become one of the major 
problems of cities. 


1. To survey aspects of crime in the cities, have the students 
read “The Problem of Crime in Cities,” on pages 192 through 
193 in the text. Then discuss questions such as the following: 
e How does crime threaten city life and property? (People 

are afraid to move freely in the city; people distrust each 
other.) 

e What are some examples of crimes committed in cities? 
(Murders, theft, selling harmful drugs, and so on) 

e What are some of the reasons people commit crimes? 
(Because they are angry; because they want to feel im- 
portant; because they want to escape from unhappy lives, 
and so on) 

@ What are the most common juvenile crimes? (Automo- 
bile thefts, burglary) 

e How do people disagree on ways of stopping crime? 
(Some want to spend more money on police; others 
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want to spend more money to stop the causes of crime; 
and so on.) 
e What programs exist to help young people avoid crime? 
(Recreational programs, job-training projects, and so on) 
e How are cities working to prevent crime? (By trying to 
give people more protection; by trying to make cities 
safer places to live in; and so on) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
explain why crime is a major problem in cities and to sug- 
gest several ways that might help prevent crime. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, discuss with the 
students the trend of crime in their own city or town and 
the possible reasons for the trend. (The local police de- 
partment can probably provide this information.) Then dis- 
cuss with them some possible solutions for the problems of 
crime on the basis of factors such as the following: 

e Kinds of crime that were committed 

@ Where the most crimes were committed 

e Who frequently committed the crimes 


To reinforce the idea that there are different kinds of crimes, 

appoint a committee to look at metropolitan newspapers and 

to cut out news articles reporting the following crimes: 

e Crimes against persons—murder, robbery, and so on 

e Crimes against property—theft, burglary, vandalism, ar- 
son, and so on 

e Crimes against regulatory laws—traffic violations, illegal 
gambling, cheating in business, and so on 

Help the committee classify the news articles in the proper 

category, and have them assemble the articles in a scrap- 

book or make a bulletin-board display titled “Many Differ- 

en Kinds of Crime Are Committed in Cities.” 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to de- 

fine the three main kinds of crime and to give examples of 

each. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, discuss with the 
students some of the reasons people have committed crimes. 
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To demonstrate that growing crime rates have become one 
of the major problems of cities, appoint a committee to pre- 
pare a chart or graph illustrating the changes in the crime 
rate in their city during a ten-year period. Provide the com- 
mittee with the necessary statistics. (They can usually be 
obtained from the local police department.) Here is a sample 
chart: 





Our City’s CHANGING CRIME RATE * 





Type of Crime 
Murder 


Robbery 60 147 
Assault 85 152 





Burglary 
Automobile theft 
Totals 








501 966 
182 432 
dds 


* Crimes per 100,000 population 











The committee should then discuss questions such as the 

following: 

@ What could be the reasons the crime rate increased from 
1960 to 1970? (Increased population, increased urbani- 
zation, increased geographic mobility, decreased economic 
mobility) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

generalize how crime rates can change over a period of time. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students, 
using colored pins, chart on a city map the distribution of 
crimes among the neighborhoods in their city. Then have 
them discuss the relation between the density of population, 
income level, composition of family, age of population, and 
number of crimes committed in each neighborhood. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the committee 
prepare a chart illustrating the changing crime rate for U.S. 


cities in general. (Statistics can be found in U.S. Census 
Bureau publications such as the Pocket Data Book.) 


Major Idea B: Crime, like other social problems, can be studied 
analytically. 


1. 


To demonstrate the fact that crime can be studied analyt- 

ically, have the students read “Orange County: New Ways 

to Fight Crime,” on pages 194 through 199 in the text. Use 
the following questions provided by the text as a guide for 
class discussion: 

a. Do most criminals work in large gangs? (No. Most work 
alone or in small gangs; they commit crimes such as rob- 
bery, theft, and burglary.) 

b. In what ways can citizens help the police fight crime? 
(By paying taxes for better-trained police, better police 
equipment, and better schools) 

c. What does a judge do with children sent to his court? (He 
lets them go home, sends them to special camps or 
schools, or puts them on probation.) 

d. At what age are young people usually treated like adults? 
(At age eighteen) 

e. What is the most important thing a government must do 
when it wants to help people? (Work with the people it 
wants to help. Discuss with the students the “Alternate 
Routes,” VISA, and “Teen Help” programs described in 
the text. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the ways that government and people can work to 

prevent crime. 


To demonstrate that a crime consists of three parts—under- 
standing a standard of the community, the intent to violate 
the standard, and the action of violating it—have the stu- 
dents complete exercise 9-A in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that as conditions change with the devel- 
opment of science and technology, new problems are created 


in fighting, preventing, and defining crime, divide the class 
into four groups. Have each group discuss one of the follow- 
ing problems and make recommendations on whether laws 
should be passed to prohibit such actions. 


e A company pollutes the air and water despite government 
regulations. Should the company be forced to close? 


e A doctor does a needed heart transplant without the pa- 
tient’s or his relatives’ permission. Should this action be 
considered criminal? 


e@ Cigarettes may cause cancer. Should smoking be con- 
sidered a crime? Should the manufacture or sale of 
cigarettes be considered a crime? 


e Many farmers wish to use pesticides to increase their pro- 
duction of food and raise their incomes. In some areas, 
however, rain washes the pesticides into rivers, lakes, and 
streams and causes water pollution. Should the use of 
pesticides be considered a crime? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

conclude that what is or is not a crime depends on the judg- 

ment of the lawmakers. 


To demonstrate that, in our system of justice, due process of 
law protects the rights of citizens, have the students com- 
plete exercise 9-B in their Problems Book. 


To introduce the specialists who work within the legal system, 
read to the class the “Occupational Profiles” (pages 220 
through 223). Then discuss the following questions: 


Prosecutor 

e@ What is the prosecutor’s main job? (He is elected by the 
people to ensure that a person who commits a crime is 
punished.) 

e@ In what way is he the people’s lawyer? (The defendant is 
accused of breaking a law—or a commonly agreed-on 
value—of the people.) 

Defense Attorney 
e@ What does the defense attorney try to do? (He tries to 


keep people from being punished for crimes they did not 
commit.) 

e@ How does the job of the defense attorney differ from that 
of the prosecutor during a trial? (The defense attorney 
tries to convince the jury of the defendant’s innocence, 
while the prosecutor tries to convince the jury of the 
defendant’s guilt.) 

Jury 

e@ What is the jury’s function in a trial? (To listen to the 
facts and to decide whether the defendant is guilty or not 
guilty) 

e@ Why must the twelve jurors be chosen very carefully? 
(To ensure that the trial will be fair) 

Judge 

e@ What is the judge’s job during the trial? (To ensure that 
all the rules for conducting the trial are followed) 

@ Why would Judge Scott rather place a man on probation 
than send him to prison? (Because he believes that prison 
life changes men for the worse) 

e How does the public make it hard for the judge to place 
people on probation? (Many protest that persons found 
guilty should be imprisoned to prevent them from com- 
mitting more crimes.) 

Probation Officer 

e Does the probation officer take part in the courtroom 
trial? (No) 

e How does his work help the judge decide on a defendant’s 
sentence? (His recommendation for or against probation, 
based on his investigation, has a strong influence on the 
sentence the judge decides to give.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

prepare a chart listing some of the specialists who work 

within the legal system and to explain the functions of each. 


To illustrate the role of the jury in a trial, read to the class 
the story “The Trial” (pages 223 through 224). Discuss with 
the students what they would decide if they were members of 
the jury. Then ask them why they decided that Jim O’Hara 
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was innocent or guilty. Help them understand that the mem- 
bers of the jury must consider the facts presented during the 
trial, that they must decide on the basis of only these facts, 
and that they must avoid being influenced by personal feel- 
ings toward the defendant. 

As aresult of this activity the students should be able to write 
a short essay explaining whether or not they would have 
found Jim O’Hara innocent and giving several reasons for 
their decision. 


To demonstrate that the causes of crime can be studied 

analytically, discuss with the students some of the factors 

associated with a high crime rate. Use the following outline 
as a guide. 

a. Specialists who study crime have found that areas with 
high crime rates usually have very old, run-down housing 
where people are crowded together in dirty, unpleasant 
surroundings. 

b. Specialists have also found that high crime rates are asso- 
ciated with people who are unemployed because of dis- 
crimination or because they lack skills; these people do 
not have sufficient income to support themselves and 
their families. 

c. There are many other causes of crime. People with good 
incomes sometimes commit crimes when their desires 
exceed their incomes. They might embezzle money or 
steal property from their employers; they might cheat on 
their expense accounts. Similar crimes could be committed 
by businesses as well as by individuals. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to pre- 

pare a chart listing some of the physical, social, and economic 

characteristics of neighborhoods that have a high crime rate. 


To demonstrate that government and volunteer organizations 
are working to solve the problem of crime, invite two speak- 
ers—a government specialist and a volunteer worker—to 
describe how they are trying to fight crime in the city. (Sug- 


gestions for speakers are a police representative, a social 

worker, a youth-court judge, a volunteer youth counselor, 

and a legal-aid volunteer.) Help the students develop ques- 

tions such as the following to ask the speakers: 

e@ What are some of the ways in which the police and the 
courts help to prevent crime? 

e How do volunteer groups help solve the problem of 
crime? 

e@ Does the city government work with citizens and business 
associations to try to solve this problem? 

e What actions can individuals take to help solve the prob- 
lem of crime in cities? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a thank-you letter to each of the speakers, summarizing 

what they have learned about crime prevention in their city. 


Major Idea C: Crime has both direct and indirect costs. 
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To demonstrate that people must learn what honesty means 
and how to behave honestly, divide the class into five groups 
and have each group recall or make up situations in which 
people behave honestly or dishonestly. Have them describe 
the situations to the rest of the class and discuss why they 
classified the behavior as honest or dishonest. Then discuss 
with the class why society is much more predictable when 
people are honest—when what people say corresponds with 
what they do. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
define the words honesty and truthfulness and to cite exam- 
ples of how honesty fosters predictability in society and 
dishonesty fosters unpredictability. 


To illustrate the psychological and social factors connected 
with juvenile crime, have the students read “Three Strikes, 
Youw’re Out!” on pages 200 through 203 in the text. Then dis- 
cuss questions such as the following: 

e Why did missing the ball game on television make Eric 


so angry? Why did he decide to steal a television set from 
Mr. Wicker’s store? 

@ Who gave Eric the idea of stealing from Mr. Wicker’s 
store? What measures could Mr. Wicker have taken to 
prevent his store from being burglarized? 

e How will this story probably end? Will Eric decide not to 
steal the television set? Will he steal the set and later be 
caught by the police? Will he steal the set and not be 
caught by the police? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

State in their own words why a juvenile crime might be a 

symptom of personal problems. 


To emphasize that society, without law, would be threatened 

by individuals who do not respect life and property of others, 

divide the class into five groups and have each group discuss 

the following questions: 

e If there were no law, how would some people get food if 
they were hungry? 

@ What would some people do if a neighbor refused to stop 
playing his loud radio late at night? 

e@ What would some people do if they owned a store and a 
customer refused to pay his bill? 

e@ What would some people do if they wanted a new color 
television set but had no money to buy one? 

As aresult of this activity the students should be able to con- 

clude that law is necessary in order to predict other people’s 

behavior as well as their own. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
draw picture sequences on the theme “Crime Hurts Many 
People in Many Different Ways.” 


To show that nonviolent crimes also hurt cities, have the 
students make posters illustrating some of the ways in which 
individuals break laws that were made to protect the general 
welfare of the people. Suggestions for posters: 
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e@ Landlords who refuse to repair run-down housing to meet 
the building code hurt the people living in the housing 
and hurt the city. 

e Factory owners who refuse to obey the pollution laws and 
allow their factory wastes to pollute the air and water 
hurt the people living in the city and hurt the city. 

e@ Pedestrians who jaywalk across a busy street endanger 
themselves and the automobile drivers on the street. 

e@ People who litter hurt their surroundings and in some 
cases endanger other people. 

Then discuss with the students some of the reasons people 

break these laws. For example, a landlord might refuse to 

repair run-down housing because of the expense involved. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to ar- 

range their posters in a display titled “Lawbreaking Hurts 

People and Cities.” 


To demonstrate that crimes of violence are—in many in- 
stances—a result of the inability of a person to choose 
among alternatives, have the students play the game “If You 
Were John.” Describe situations in which the person in- 
volved could have a violent or a nonviolent reaction. Then 
ask the students how they would react in each instance. En- 
courage them to select the appropriate legal channel instead 
of taking the law into their own hands. 

e If you were John and another boy started fights with you 
every day after school, what would you do? (Encourage 
the students to conclude that they should report the inci- 
dents to a proper authority figure, such as a parent.) 

e If you were John and you saw someone taking some- 
thing from another person’s desk or locker, what would 
you do? ; 

e If you were John and you saw someone hit another per- 
son on the street, what would you do? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make judgments regarding the proper behavior in situations 

where they observe others breaking the law. 
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STORIES 


OCCUPATIONAL PROFILES 
by Charles George 


JUDGE 


Did you ever wonder why everyone in the courtroom stands up 
when the judge comes in? 

“Tt’s not because they think I’m a great guy,” Judge Davis says 
with a smile. “They stand to show respect for the law. As a judge, 
I am the law’s personal agent in the courtroom. J am there to see 
that the law is followed at all times.” 

But for Judge Davis, making sure a trial follows the law is easy. 
There are rules to guide every part of a trial, and he knows them 
all. The hardest part of his job comes after the trial, when the 
jury has found someone guilty. 

“Deciding a person’s sentence is the most difficult task I know,” 
he says. “Of course, I have the probation officer’s report, and it 
is usually the biggest factor in my decision. But in the end, I 
know it is my decision alone. 

“Punishment, sending a man to jail, does not change a bad 
man into a good one. In fact, it very frequently changes a good 
man ‘into a bad one. 

“For a long time, people thought that if prison life were miser- 
able enough, men would behave themselves inside just to get out 
and to stay out. But this has not been true. 

“On the whole, life in prison is so brutal that it changes men 
for the worse. Prisoners learn to live by a very harsh law—the 
law of the strongest. Weak men must do whatever the strong men 
say. The strong ones enforce this law with beatings and killings. 
Under this kind of law, a prisoner forgets that other men are his 
brothers. He learns to care only for himself. He shuts himself off 
from everyone. 

“Then one day he is freed on parole. He returns to a world 
where the law is the same for both weak and strong. He now has 
to take orders from someone he could beat up in prison. He has 
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to be careful that doing what he wants does not bother anyone 
else. 

“Life outside is too different from life in jail. It confuses him. 
He gets angry. He breaks the law. He is sent back to jail. 

“Sending a man to prison is almost the same as saying “We 
don’t want to help you.’ So I hate to do it. 

“Yet, if I don’t send him to prison, how can I protect the peo- 
ple who are afraid he will commit more crimes? 

“People read in the newspaper that a man was found guilty of 
stealing $10,000 but that I did not send him to jail. They write 
letters to me. They call me on the telephone. They say, ‘How can 
you do this? How can you let a thief run loose among us?’ 

“They don’t understand that one mistake should not be al- 
lowed to ruin a man’s life. And as I’ve said, sending a man to 
prison, in most cases, will ruin his life.” 

“What’s the answer?” 

“My answer is to give him another chance. Here is how I gave 
the man who stole $10,000 another chance: I put him on proba- 
tion for five years and ordered him to repay the money within a 
certain period of time. Being on probation means that he will not 
have to go to prison as long as he obeys the law. Our probation 
department will act as a friend to him for five years. The proba- 
tion officer will visit him, advise him, and help him stay out of 
trouble. 

“More than nine out of ten of the people we put on probation 
never get into trouble again. 

“But justice is not so simple. Sometimes I make mistakes. 
Sometimes I put men on probation that I shouldn’t. Sometimes 
people disappoint us. 

“Justice is not as easy as black and white, yes and no. Justice 
demands clear thinking. It demands that laws be the same for 
rich and poor, strong and weak. And always justice demands that 
we seek the truth. When the law and justice require me to decide 
for or against a defendant, I must do what the law commands. I 
am only an agent of the law.” 

A bell rings beside Judge Davis’s desk. It is the signal that calls 
him back to the courtroom. It is also a signal that the search for 
justice goes on and on. 


PROSECUTOR 


The district attorney, or prosecutor, is elected by the people to 
evaluate evidence against lawbreakers and to bring them to trial 
if he finds the evidence convincing. 

Dick Hunt, who has been a prosecutor for a long time, ex- 
plains it this way: 

“Most people think a good district attorney sends a lot of men 
to prison. And since I am the people’s lawyer, I must listen to 
what they want. But a good district attorney is more interested in 
justice than in putting men behind bars. 

“Thousands of people are arrested every year,” he says. “But 
only a few have to go on trial. It is part of my job to decide who 
will go on trial and who will not. 

“Basically, there will be a trial whenever we are convinced that 
the accused person is guilty and the accused says he isn’t. Then 
the fight is on.” 

Mr. Hunt has fought many of these courtroom battles. He 
knows what the prosecutor must do to win. 

“The defendant is accused of breaking a law the people have 
made together. As the people’s lawyer, the prosecutor gets to tell 
his story first. We must be very careful to build a complete picture 
of the crime. Slowly and surely we show all the facts that point 
to the defendant’s guilt. 

“It is like using the facts to build a fence around him. We can- 
not let ourselves get too excited or let our feelings get in the way. 
If we forget just one little part of the fence, it might be the hole 
the defendant can escape through. 

“Sometimes we have a hard time finding the facts. It may be 
because the defendant is innocent and we are mistaken. Since the 
jury believes he is innocent until proven guilty, we do everything 
we can to change their minds. We are especially interested in 
proving to the jury that the defendant or his witnesses have not 
told the truth. 

“Yn order for the prosecutor to win, the jury must usually be- 
lieve that the defendant could break the law and then lie and say 
he didn’t. 

“When the defense tells its story, we listen very closely. Some- 


times defense attorneys try to make the jury forget the facts. They 
try to tear down the fence of facts we have built. We don’t want 
to let that happen. 

“At the close of the trial, if we have done our job well, the 
jury will find it hard to believe that the defendant is innocent. 
They will not pay attention to the emotional pleas of the defense 
lawyer. They will bring in the decision we have argued for—the 
defendant is guilty as charged.” 


DEFENSE ATTORNEY 


The defense attorney works hard to keep people from being 
punished for something they didn’t do and to make sure that a trial 
is fair. 

John Wilson has defended many people in court. He has de- 
fended many people who were too poor to pay him for it. He 
cares more about truth and justice than about money. 

“We’re in court to keep the police and district attorney honest,” 
John says. “Too often people are sent to jail just because no one 
helped them defend their rights. One of our most important 
rights is the right to a jury trial. No one has to be sentenced to 
serve a prison term until he has had a fair trial to show his side 
of the story.” 

John believes a fair trial is one where the defendant has the 
best defense possible. 

“When I take on a case, I give it everything I’ve got. I can’t 
keep my feelings out of it. I believe in my client wholeheartedly. 
I cannot stand the thought of losing. 

“If I lose, it means a person I believe in has to go to jail. I 
can’t accept that. Sometimes after I lose a case, I find it impossi- 
ble to go straight back to work. I blame myself. I ask myself 
again and again, ‘What did I do wrong? What could I have done 
differently to keep him from going to jail? Did I fail to get the 
facts or did I fail to do a good job of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses? Or did I do a poor job in trying to convince the jury?’ 

“TI care for the person 1 am defending, and I want the jury to 
know that. 
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“When the defendant walks into the courtroom, no one knows 
him. To the jury, he is just another face. A defense attorney 
must teach the jury to see the defendant as a real person—as 
someone they know, someone they will not be able to forget 
overnight. It isn’t easy to send someone you know to prison.” 

In the courtroom, John’s “enemy” is the prosecutor. The prose- 
cutor wants the defendant locked away. The defense lawyer must 
shield his client from the prosecutor’s attacks. 

“The prosecutor will try to attack with facts that make the de- 
fendant seem guilty,” John explains. “But we remind the jury 
that the way things look can be very different from the way 
things are. 

“No man should be found guilty on the way things look. The 
jury must be certain of his guilt. If they have any doubts at all, 
they must find him innocent. 

“We have to convince the jury that they should take their 
time and think of the defendant as another human being. If they 
do, there is a good chance they will make a fair decision. We 
must trust the jury just as we trust the people we defend. 

“After all, you have to believe in people to be a good defense 
attorney.” 


JURY 


Here in courtroom number 4, a jury is being selected to hear 
the next trial. Listen. 

“Mrs. Evelyn Gordon.” 

Mrs. Gordon walks to the jury box. She faces the judge and 
raises her right hand. 

“Do you promise to tell the truth for every question you will be 
asked?” 

“TI do.” Mrs. Gordon sits down. Several other men and women 
have already been picked. They sit on both sides of Mrs. Gordon. 
They wonder if she will be picked. 

First, the prosecution questions her. 

“Mrs. Gordon, do you know you have to be absolutely sure 
before you decide whether this man is guilty?” 
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Me, IL Gt” 

“Do you think you can listen to what is said and make a fair 
decision based on the facts?” 

meXieS a 

“Do you know you cannot talk to anyone about the trial until 
it is over?” 

“Not even my husband?” 

Everyone laughs. 

“No, Mrs. Gordon, not even your husband.” 

“Yes, sir. I understand.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gordon. Your Honor, the prosecution ac- 
cepts this juror.” 

Now it is the defense lawyer’s turn to ask questions. 

“Mrs. Gordon, do you know my client, Mr. Ford?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know that, to begin with, you must believe he is not 
guilty?” 

mn Yiess lid ote 

“Mr. Ford is accused of burglary. Have you or your family 
ever been robbed?” 

mIN OnSite 

“Then do you think: you can be completely fair to Mr. Ford 
in view of the facts?” 

“Yes, I do. I think I can be fair to both sides in view of the 
facts.” 

“Your Honor, the defense accepts this juror.” 

Some of the other jurors smile at Mrs. Gordon. Soon there will 
be twelve of them sitting together, ready to listen to the facts. 
These twelve people will decide whether Mr. Ford is guilty or not. 

Often it is very hard to find twelve people who can decide 
strictly on the facts and be fair to both the defense and the prose- 
cution. Friends of Mr. Ford cannot be fair because they like him 
and will not listen closely to the facts. Friends of the police and 
prosecutor will not believe that Mr. Ford is innocent. 

Only a good, impartial juror can listen for the truth and be fair 
to both sides on the basis of the evidence. What kind of juror will 
you be? 


PROBATION OFFICER 


Bill Friedman is a probation officer. You won’t see him in the 
courtroom, but he is the judge’s biggest helper. Most courts pro- 
vide a delay from the day a man has been found guilty until it is 
time for the judge to pronounce his sentence. During this time 
the probation officer gathers information about the defendant to 
help the judge make his decision. 

“When it comes time to sentence a man, the judge pays more 
attention to our opinions than to anyone else’s.” 

Bill puts his pipe in the ashtray and picks up a sheaf of papers. 
“This is our report on someone who will be sentenced tomorrow. 
It has taken us three weeks to write this report but we think the 
time has been well spent. 

“We think this fellow should be given another chance. With 
our help and advice, we think he will not break the law again.” 

He reads from the report, “It is our recommendation that this 
man be given two years probation. Signed, Bill Friedman, Chief 
Probation Officer.” Bill slides the file onto his desk and leans back 
in his chair. In thirty-five years of law enforcement, Bill has 
watched a lot of people come through his office. Most of them 
have not been in trouble since. 

“Now tomorrow, this man will probably get probation instead 
of prison because the judge knows we do a good job. And we 
do a good job because we learn as much as we can about every 
case. 

“We interview the guilty person’s family, friends, doctor, neigh- 
bors, teachers, and employers. And we talk to the person himself. 

“We have to find out if this person has just made one mistake 
or whether he has been making lots of mistakes all along. Some- 
one who has broken the rules before is likely to go on breaking 
them in the future. And this is not the kind of person we recom- 
mend for probation.” 

Bill taps the file on his desk. “We can’t help this guy stay out 
of trouble for two years if he doesn’t want to. But if he does and 
we help him to get away from his old neighborhood into a decent 
job with new friends, we think he’ll be all right. 


“Most people want to stay out of trouble, and that’s what keeps 
us going. We know three weeks of study can often save someone 
many years in jail.” 


THE TRIAL 
by Charles George 


In Stonybrook’s county courthouse it is the last day of the trial 
of Jim O’Hara, a former city treasurer. The state has established 
that in the two years Mr. O’Hara held that post he took $52,000 
from the city’s account and put it into his private checking 
account. 

All the witnesses for and against the defendant have testified. 
Now it is the time for the closing arguments of the attorneys. 
First, the defense attorney addresses the jury. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, for a few minutes, let’s try to put our- 
selves in the shoes of Jim O’Hara. I think it’s important to look 
at things the way he sees them. 

“Keep in mind two important things about this man. First, his 
ability. The city of Stonybrook did not elect an irresponsible 
treasurer. Jim O’Hara had an excellent financial education. 

“Second, I want you to think about this man’s character. Jim 
O’Hara is a kindhearted, generous man. He is the father of two 
children, but he cares about all children. He is concerned about 
the have-nots of the world. He cares enough to do whatever he 
can to help them. 

“Now, let’s think about these two sides of Jim O’Hara’s char- 
acter in relation to his duties as city treasurer. 

“Tn the first six months that he was treasurer, the City Council 
voted down every new proposal that would have benefited the 
people of this city. The council members turned down the city 
hospital’s request for a new ambulance. They turned down the 
park department’s request for money to put in a swimming pool 
for the children of this city. They turned down the library’s re- 
quest for funds to buy new books. 
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“All this time Jim O’Hara, as city treasurer, knew that there 
was more than enough money in the budget to pay for these 
things. 

“““Why shouldn’t the people of Stonybrook have what they 
need?’ he began to ask himself. In his eyes there was no good 
reason for the council’s refusal to spend the money. 

“You know what happened then. Mysterious gifts of money 
showed up at the hospital, the park office, and the library. Stony- 
brook got a new ambulance, a swimming pool, and more books. 

“Not a penny of the city’s money was used by Jim O’Hara for 
himself or his family. The city has not lost anything; instead, it 
has gained. 

“T ask you, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, is this a reason 
to send Jim O’Hara to jail? Is this the action of a criminal? Or is 
it the action of a hero? Thank you.” 

Now the prosecutor rises and walks to the jury box. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, did you notice what the defense at- 
torney left out of his argument? He did not say, ‘Mr. O’Hara did 
not break the law.’ He said that since Mr. O’Hara used the money 
to help Stonybrook, he should not be sent to jail. 

“The facts that you have heard in this trial prove that Jim 
O’Hara did break the law. He did put money from the city ac- 
count into his own checking account. The law says that law- 
breakers must be punished. The law says nothing about what a 
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man does before or after he breaks the law. It says only that he 
who breaks the law must be punished. 

“The defense is arguing that it is all right to break the law if 
you do it for a good reason. Ladies and gentlemen, need I remind 
you how dangerous such an argument is? 

“This argument is dangerous because it means that everyone 
can decide for himself what laws he can break and what laws he 
will obey. It means, for example, that it is all right to kill some- 
one if you think it is good for him. 

“Ts this what you want to happen here in Stonybrook? I don’t 
think so. 

“Your job should be very simple. Ask yourselves one question: 
Did Jim O’Hara place the city money in his own private account 
and spend the city money without permission from the city coun- 
cil? If he did, he is guilty of breaking the law. Thank you.” 

Suddenly it is very quiet in the courtroom. The judge reminds 
the members of the jury that they must decide this case by con- 
sidering only the facts presented in the trial. 

The twelve men and women file out into the jury room. The 
decision as to Jim O’Hara’s guilt or innocence is in their hands. 
Finding the truth and making a decision based only on the facts, 
regardless of how a person feels about the defendant, demands 
the best from every member of the jury. 

If you were on that jury, what would you decide? 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Keeping Cities Up to 


Date be 5; 
pp. 204-205 p. 229/1 A. Cities contain many run-down neighbor- 
hoods that create numerous problems 
Case Study Philadelphia: A City for the people who live in them and for 
Is Reborn the people living in the rest of the city. 
pp. 206-211 p. 230/71 
Episode It’s Hard to Say 
Good-bye vibes 
pp. 212-215 p. 232/1 B. Society is gradually becoming aware of 


the problem of run-down neighborhoods 
and is trying to solve it with the coopera- 
tion of individuals, businesses, and gov- 
ernment, 


Problems Book 


The Problem of Run-down Neighborhoods RSs 
pp. 48-49 pp. 230-231/2 C. Rebuilding neighborhoods can sometimes 


cause problems. 
What Happened to the Old Neighborhood? 
p. 50 p. 232/2 


Nd 


Filmstrip 

Summary: Cities constantly change be- 
cause of changing technology and the 
changing needs of the people. 


Kesping Cities Up to Date 


p. 232/5 
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ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 








See A-3: Art and Music 


Spatial 
Orientation 

















Time See A-4: Research Orientation 
Orientation 
Research Interviews: What run-down 
Orientation areas were like in past 

p. 230/4 








LANGUAGE ARTS 


Newspapers: Information on 
proposed rebuilding plan 
p. 233/6 
















Stories and 
Poems 





Story: New Haven: A City 
Reborn. p. 231/3 

Story: Up from the Mines 
pp. 231-232/7 


Story: Relocation p. 232/3 








ART AND MUSIC 





Art: Roller movie of causes of 
slums pp. 229-230/2 

Art: Map display of where run- 
down neighborhoods are 
located p. 230/3 


MISCELLANEOUS 











Community 
Resources 








Art: Mural contrasting two 
neighborhoods p. 231/4 








Field trip: Urban renewal site 
p. 231/5 


Speaker: Relocation agency 
worker p. 232/4 





Show pictures: Neighborhoods 
before and after rebuilding 
p. 231/6 
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CHAPTER 10: Keeping Cities 
Up to Date 


Statement to the Teacher 


Urban renewal has been a controversial issue in this country 
for many years. Yet one cannot deny the fact that the centers of 
many cities are deteriorating. The question then becomes not 
whether there should be urban renewal projects, but rather what 
kinds of projects are best for specific cities. Encourage the stu- 
dents to search for answers to the following questions as they 
study this chapter: 

e@ What should be done by business about renewal and what 
should be done by the government? 

e Should old buildings be torn down or should they be re- 
modeled when possible? 

e How can neighborhoods be brought up to date while keeping 

a neighborly feeling among the people? 

e@ How can people continue to live in their old neighborhoods 
after they have been brought up to date? 

@ What changes do people have to make in their living habits 
to maintain up-to-date neighborhoods? 


Vocabulary 
civic cooperation repair 
expert restore 
hardship run-down 
housing slum 
leadership survey 
rebuilding urban change 
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redevelopment agency 

relocation, relocation 
agency 

renew 


urban renewal, urban- 
renewal agency 
zone, zoning 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il Text, “Keeping Cities Up to Date” ............ A-1 
Pop, Text, “Philadelphia: A City Is Reborn” ........ B-1 
3s PB, “The Problem of Run-down Neighborhoods” B-2 
4. TRG, mural o. escce see ee Oe Cees B-4 
a: Text, “It’s Hard to Say Good-bye” ........... C-1 
6. PB, “What Happened to the Old Neighborhood?” C-2 
de Filmstrip, “Keeping Cities Up to Date” ........ C-5 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Abrams, Charles. The City Is the Frontier. New York: Harper 
& Row. Uses an exploration of the urban-renewal program as 
a basis for a general study of urban problems. 

Faltermayer, Edmund K. Redoing America. New York: Harper & 
Row. A look at the urban environment; emphasizes visual pol- 
lution, urban sprawl, and urban renewal. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Burchardt, Nellie. Project Cat. New York: Watts. A story set in 
a city housing project. 

Goodspeed, J. M. Let’s Go to Watch a Building Go Up. New 
York: Putnam. Follows the steps in tearing down an old build- 
ing and constructing a new one. 

Keeping, Charles. Charley, Charlotte and the Golden Canary. 
New York: Watts. An urban-clearance project in London up- 
sets Charlotte’s life, taking her away from her neighborhood 
and her playmates. 

Lenski, Lois. High-Rise Secret. Philadelphia: Lippincott. A story 
about children in a low-income housing project. 


Mann, Peggy. The Street of the Flower Boxes. New York: Cow- 
ard, McCann & Geoghegan. A run-down slum street blooms as 
people living in it become friends and plan and work together 
to improve it. 

Peet, Creighton, The First Book of Skyscrapers. New York: 
Watts. How and why skyscrapers are built. 

Scott, Ann H. Let’s Catch a Monster. New York: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. Inner-city children go trick-or-treating in their 
housing project. 

Snyder, Anne. 50,000 Names for Jeff. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston. Jeff tries to get signatures on a petition asking 
that the construction of a low-income housing project be re- 
sumed. 

Vogel, Ray, et al. Other City. New York: David White. This book 
grew out of a photography project in a ghetto school in New 
York. Photographs taken by the students vividly portray con- 

ditions of the ghetto. 


FILM 


Cities and History: Changing the City. 8 min., 16mm, color. 
McGraw-Hill Films. Explores change in the city, for better or 
for worse, and reasons for urban change. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Big City Houses and Streets. Hudson Photographic Industries. 
Follows the stages of urban renewal. 

The Changing City. Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. 
A case study about change in an urban area. 

Making Your Neighborhood Better. Denoyer-Geppert. Empha- 
sizes interaction between the child and his environment. 

Neighborhoods Change. Coronet Films. Shows ways in which 
neighborhoods change. 

Renewing the City. 8mm filmloop. Ealing Film-Loops. Illustrates 
steps in tearing down and rebuilding in an urban-renewal 
project. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Cities contain many run-down neighborhoods that 
create numerous problems for the people who live in them and 
for the people living in the rest of the city. 


1. To survey the problems of urban change, have the students 
read “Keeping Cities Up to Date,” on pages 204 through 205 
in the text. Discuss questions such as the following: 

e How did the movement of people to the cities help create 
slums? 

e Why are slums bad for the families who live in them? 

@ Why are slums bad for the rest of the city? 

e What are families, businessmen, and governments doing 
to help solve the problems of slums? 

e@ What are some of the problems people might face when 
their neighborhoods are rebuilt? 

@ What happens to small businesses located in these neigh- 
borhoods? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the problems that slums create for people 

who live in them and for people living in the rest of the city. 


2. As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 


create a roller movie illustrating how the movement of peo- 

ple to and away from the city helps create slums in the center 

of the city. The movie could include scenes such as the 

following: 

e Factories located in the center of the city 

@ Poor people coming to the city to find jobs 

@ Poor people living in cheap houses near the factories 

e@ Wealthy people moving out of large homes in the city 

to live in the suburbs 

People who had lived in the neighborhood driving auto- 

mobiles to their new homes in the suburbs 

e@ Several poor families coming to the city to look for 
housing 
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e Several poor families crowded into the houses where the 
wealthy families used to live 

e@ People painting and repairing their houses 

e Old housing being torn down and new housing being built 
to take its place 

e Aslum after it has been rebuilt through urban renewal 


To demonstrate that cities contain many run-down areas, 
have the students make a map display showing where run- 
down neighborhoods are located in their city. Obtain a large 
map of the city, and help the students locate the run-down 
neighborhoods and outline their approximate boundaries 
with crayons or colored marking pens. (A local redevelop- 
ment agency can probably provide the necessary informa- 
tion.) If possible, obtain photographs of the areas to include 
in the display or have the students draw pictures illustrating 
the areas. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
locate some of the problem areas—based on run-down con- 
ditions—in their city. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
interview their parents or other persons to learn what run- 
down neighborhoods in their city looked like in the past. If 
possible, obtain old photographs of the neighborhoods and 
contrast them with recent photographs of the neighborhoods. 
(A local historical society can probably provide old photo- 
graphs of city neighborhoods. ) 


Major Idea B: Society is gradually becoming aware of the prob- 
lem of run-down neighborhoods and is trying to solve it with the 
cooperation of individuals, businesses, and government. 


1. 
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To demonstrate that society is becoming aware of the prob- 
lem of run-down neighborhoods and is trying to solve it, 
have the students read “Philadelphia: A City Is Reborn,” on 
pages 206 through 211 in the text. Locate Philadelphia on a 


map of the United States, and point out that it is located on 

a river that goes to the ocean. Use the following questions 

provided by the text as a guide for class discussion. 

a. What happened to Philadelphia when it became a crowd- 
ed city? (Discuss the fact that some of the problems that 
resulted were run-down neighborhoods and dirty factories 
in the center of the city.) 

b. Why did the people of Philadelphia decide to clean up 
their city? (Discuss the fact that the city was losing money 
because skilled workers and store owners were moving to 
the suburbs. ) 

c. What does it mean to restore a building? (Explain that 
the building is repaired so that it looks as it did when 
first built. Point out that Philadelphia saved many of its 
historical buildings by restoring them.) 

d. How does Philadelphia try to get better housing for poor 
families? (Discuss the fact that the city builds new homes 
and apartments, repairs old buildings, and charges low 
rents so that poor people can afford to live in good 
housing. ) 

e. Why should neighborhoods be zoned? (Discuss how, with 
proper zoning, the use of land is planned so that hospitals 
cannot be located next to factories, factories cannot be 
located in residential neighborhoods, and so on.) 

f. What are some of the problems of keeping an old city 
new? (Explain that two basic problems are getting the 
funds to pay for rebuilding neighborhoods and relocating 
people while their neighborhoods are being rebuilt.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe some of the benefits and costs of Philadelphia's 

urban-renewal program and to generalize that other cities 
have similar programs. 


To demonstrate that people need to recognize the problem of 
run-down neighborhoods, to determine the causes of run- 
down neighborhoods, and to attempt to solve the problem 
with the cooperation of individuals, businesses, and govern- 


4. 


ment, have the students complete exercise 10-A in their 
Problems Book. 


To demonstrate the roles of good leadership, good planning, 


and civic cooperation in keeping cities up to date, read to 

the class the story ““New Haven: A City Reborn” (pages 233 

through 234). Then ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What did New Haven look like when Richard Lee became 
its mayor? 

e How did the new master plan make use of New Haven’s 
natural setting? 

@ Why did Mayor Lee form the Citizens Action Commit- 
tee? Who else helped renew New Haven? (The entire 
community, including the neighborhood people who im- 
proved their homes) 

e@ Was it enough to rebuild slums and fix up neighborhoods? 
What else did New Haven do to eliminate the causes of 
poverty and slums? (Attracted new businesses; provided 
better jobs and more educational opportunities) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

make a chart outlining the steps that were taken to renew 

New Haven. 


To demonstrate that individuals can play an important role 
in improving their neighborhoods, have the students create 
a mural illustrating a neighborhood where people care about 
their surroundings and a neighborhood where people do not 
care about their surroundings. Divide the class into two 
groups, and have each group draw one section of the mural. 
The mural could include scenes such as the following: 
Scene I. A neighborhood with old but well-kept buildings. 
People painting or repairing their homes, people tending 
gardens and window boxes, and so on. A group of neigh- 
bors working together to clean an empty lot of trash and 
other debris. 
Scene 2. A neighborhood with old and poorly kept build- 
ings. Houses needing paint and repairs. Yards filled with 


weeds and trash. People standing on corners and sitting on 
front stoops; children playing in the street. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to com- 
pose a caption for the mural emphasizing the role of indi- 
viduals in preventing or rebuilding run-down neighborhoods. 


To show that changes in land use can improve neighborhoods 
in the city, take the students ona field trip to a neighborhood 
where old buildings are being torn down to make room for 
new apartments, offices, or parks. After the field trip discuss 
some of the changes that are being made in the neighborhood 
and some of the reasons for making the changes. Ask the 
students questions such as the following: 

@ What types of buildings are being torn down? Houses? 
Stores? Warehouses? Were the buildings in good or poor 
condition? 

@ What will be built in place of the old buildings? 

e How will this new use of the land benefit the people in 
the city? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe some of the ways in which land use is changing in 

their city. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
look at photographs taken before and after neighborhoods 
have been rebuilt. (Photographs can probably be obtained 
from an urban-renewal agency.) Divide the class into small 
groups to compare the two sets of photographs and to discuss 
how the improvements in land use help families living in the 
neighborhoods and those living in the rest of the city. 


To illustrate that urban renewal can help improve the econ- 

omy of a city, read to the class the story “Up from the 

Mines” (page 234). Point out that the story is a true account 

of the experience of a coal-mining town in Pennsylvania. 

Then ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What might have happened to the town if there had been 
no urban renewal? 
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e@ What else must the town do before it has enough jobs and 
income for everyone? (Attract new businesses or trade) 

e@ Will urban renewal make it easier to attract new busi- 
nesses? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the ways in which an urban-renewal project can 

create new jobs and trade in a town. 


Major Idea C: Rebuilding neighborhoods can sometimes cause 
problems. 


1. 


3. 
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To demonstrate that rebuilding neighborhoods can some- 
times cause problems, have the students read “It’s Hard 
to Say Good-bye,” on pages 212 through 215 in the text. Ask 
questions such as the following: 

@ Why do Mr. and Mrs. Rosas and their neighbors have to 
move? 

@ What problems will the move probably create for Mr. and 
Mrs. Rosas? Will their neighbors probably have similar 
problems? (Explain that rebuilding neighborhoods in- 
volves many individuals, each with his own problems.) 

e@ Why will the people on the block probably not move 
back after the apartment building is finished? (Explain 
that rebuilding neighborhoods often involves replacing 
poor people’s housing with housing these people cannot 
afford.) 

e@ What are some of the benefits and costs of rebuilding the 
block where Mr. and Mrs. Rosas live? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a short essay on the topic “Rebuilding Neighborhoods 

Can Cause Hardships for Some of the People.” 


To demonstrate that when an old neighborhood is rebuilt 
through urban renewal, both “goods” and “bads” result, have 
the students complete exercise 10-B in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that rebuilding cities can sometimes cause 
problems for individuals, read to the class the story “Relo- 


cation (pages 234 through 235). Point out that it is a true 

story about Madison, Wisconsin. Then discuss questions such 

as the following: 

e@ Why did Mrs. Brashi have to move? 

@ Who helped her find a new place to live? 

@ What did the urban-renewal workers do to help her enjoy 
her new home? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating some of the effects of urban re- 

newal. 


To reinforce the idea that rebuilding neighborhoods can 
cause problems, invite a worker from a relocation agency 
in the city to speak to the class about some of the problems 
of families and businesses displaced by urban renewal. Help 
the students develop questions such as the following to ask 
the speaker: 

e How many families and businesses have been displaced 
in this city because of urban-renewal projects? How 
many more might be displaced within the next several 
years? 

e How does the relocation agency help the people find 
other places in which to live or run their businesses? 

e Do many of these people move into better housing? Do 
many have to pay higher rents in their new homes? 

e@ What are some of the problems families face when moy- 
ing from their old neighborhood to a new neighborhood? 
Can most of the families solve their problems? 

e What are some of the problems businesses face when 
moving to a new neighborhood? Can most of the business- 
men solve their problems? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a thank-you letter to the speaker, summarizing what 

they have learned from his talk. 


To illustrate how a typical urban-renewal program is under- 
taken, show the class the filmstrip “Keeping Cities Up to 
Date.” 
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6. To demonstrate that there is often disagreement about the 
rebuilding of cities, have the students collect news stories, 
editorials, and letters to the editor on a subject such as a 
proposed freeway or an urban-renewal project. (These 
articles can be displayed on the bulletin board or compiled 
in a booklet.) Then lead a class discussion to determine 
arguments for and against the proposed project. Ask ques- 
tions such as the following: 

e@ Which groups are opposed to the project? 

e@ Which groups support the project? 

@ Why are these groups for or against the project? 

e@ On the basis of what you know now, are you for or against 
the project? 

e@ What additional information do you need to reach a firm 
opinion? 

As aresult of this activity the students should be able to state 

some of the arguments for and against a renewal project in 

their city. 


STORIES 


NEW HAVEN: A CITY REBORN 
by Ardis Sanders 


How many times can a city be born? Once, you say? But that 
is not true of New Haven, Connecticut. 

New Haven was first born more than three hundred years ago. 
It was built where the Mill River flows into a bay that opens into 
the ocean. 

New Haven did not just grow. It was planned. It was laid out 
in nine squares, with space for a public market. New businesses 
and buildings were added near the harbor. Some years later, fac- 
tories were built along the river. 

Many people came to work in these factories. The factories 
paid poor wages. The workers’ families crowded into poorly built 
houses. Their neighborhoods became slums. 

By the 1930s, downtown New Haven was an ugly mixture of 
slums, factories, and businesses. The area was unpleasant. The 


streets were crowded with traffic. New businesses did not want 
to come to New Haven. 

In such a poor neighborhood, Richard Lee grew up. And 
when he was a grown-up, he became mayor of New Haven. He 
helped give New Haven a second chance to live. 

Mayor Lee refused to believe that his city must become one 
big slum. It was almost as though he said to the people of New 
Haven, “Each of you is important to your city. I will never give 
up until all of you, together, make New Haven the proud, thriving 
city it was meant to be.” 

Mayor Lee promised to rebuild New Haven. First he needed 
a plan to show how the city should be rebuilt. 

A master plan had been prepared twelve years before by 
Maurice E. H. Rotival, a French city planner who taught at Yale 
University. The mayor asked him to update his plan. 

Rotival wanted to make the best use of New Haven’s natural 
setting—the harbor, hills, and the big green, or park, in the center 
of the city. The harbor should be the city’s front door. All im- 
portant roads should lead to it. The nearby area would be beauti- 
fied, so that businessmen driving into the city would not have to 
pass through back streets and ugly slums. 

Now the mayor needed people to help carry out the plan. 

The mayor named six hundred people to form a Citizens Ac- 
tion Commission. Through them he would have a direct line to 
all their neighborhoods. 

The first step was to build a six-lane highway between down- 
town New Haven and the Connecticut Turnpike. Slums in the 
downtown area were torn down. New businesses, hotels, and 
apartments were built in their place. 

What happened to the hundreds of people and businesses that 
had to move when the old buildings were torn down? 

The city set up a special office to find other places for the 
businesses. The city did such a good job that very few companies 
went out of business. 

The city helped 881 families to find other homes. The mayor 
set up an office to help these families. They were helped to find 
jobs and learn skills. They were helped to get used to their new 
neighborhoods. 
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A committee studied houses in downtown neighborhoods. How 
could they be improved? Specialists showed the neighborhood 
people how to improve their homes. Soon the neighborhoods 
took on a look of well-being. The neighborhood people were 
proud of what they had done. 

Some of the neighborhoods became very pleasant. Price is the 
only restriction for people who want to move in. 

Mayor Lee and his city next studied the problem of poverty in 
the city. Offices were set up to help people find jobs. The city 
helped businesses and industries grow so that they could hire 
more people. New businesses came to New Haven. 

In neighborhood educational centers, people of all ages were 
taught new skills. Students who dropped out of school enrolled 
in evening classes. 

Old, out-of-date schools have been replaced with modern 
ones. A library and special teachers, called tutors, provide extra 
help for students. Books, pictures, clubs, films, and political 
speeches are available to the people of New Haven. 

New Haven’s great university, Yale, has helped the city. It has 
given advice on plans and has given money for certain projects. 
Yale students work with high school dropouts. They help them 
go back to school or teach them job skills. 

New Haven is once again a lively harbor city. Ships from all 
over the world dock here today. They unload much of the same 
cargo, but many new products have been added—automobiles, 
rubber, petroleum. 

What do you suppose ships will be unloading at New Haven’s 
docks three hundred years from now? 


UP FROM THE MINES 
Adapted from Urban Renewal Notes, January-February 1961, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Things were not good in the coal town. Machines were doing 
much of the work in the mines that in the past had been done by 
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men. Many miners had no jobs. They had little money to spend 
and, as a result, the town’s stores were losing money, too. 

The city’s leaders decided that something must be done. One 
of the downtown blocks had many old stores and offices that 
were very run-down. The leaders decided that this block should 
be cleared so that new buildings could be built there. With money 
from the U.S. government, the town bought the block and began 
clearing it. 

Some of the unemployed miners got jobs on the wrecking 
crews. Many people from all over the town came to pick up 
bricks and other materials that were salvaged from the torn- 
down buildings. They used the bricks to fix up their porches or 
to build garages. Once the townspeople started fixing up their 
homes, they needed tools and nails and paint. The town’s hard- 
ware stores began doing a rush business. 

Seeing that business was picking up in the town, a national 
retail business firm decided to build a new store there. Other 
downtown businessmen decided to fix up their stores too. They 
wanted to be able to compete with the new store when it opened. 
All this building and fixing up meant more jobs in construction 
for the men who had lost their jobs in the mines. 

The coal town still has many problems, but urban renewal has 
given it a chance to get going again. 


RELOCATION 
Adapted from Urban Renewal Notes, September-October 1965, 
Housing and Home Finance A gency. 


Mrs. Brashi had lived in the same house for nearly forty years. 
It had been a fine house when new, but over the years this house 
and many of the houses around it had become run-down. Now 
the neighborhood was to be torn down to make way for some of 
the new buildings that the city needed. Mrs. Brashi would have 
to move. 

She didn’t mind moving as much as she had thought she would. 
The relocation office of the urban-renewal commission found 


her a nice apartment in a new building that the city had built. 
And she had been paid a fair price for her old house. But she 
did know that she would miss her garden, especially the big 
grapevine that she had planted many years before. It had grown 
to be one of the biggest and prettiest vines in the whole city. Yes, 
she thought, it was nice to have a modern apartment, but things 
just weren’t the same without that vine. 

Then one day when Mrs. Brashi was busy in the kitchen of 
her new home, she heard an awful noise outside. What could the 
commotion be? She looked out the window and she could hardly 
believe what she saw. There was a huge power shovel digging 


a hole just a few feet from her window! When the hole was 
finished, a crew of workmen dropped a big package into it. There 
was her vine! 

The city’s urban-renewal people had gotten together with the 
plant scientists from the state university. They had figured out 
a way to move Mrs. Brashi’s vine to her new home and replant 
it there. 

Now Mrs. Brashi can look out from her bright new apartment 
and see the big vine growing there just as it had in her old 
garden. The city is moving ahead, but it did not forget to help 
Mrs. Brashi enjoy her new life. 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread City Transportation 
and Communication 


pp. 216-217 pp. 239-240/1 A. Transportation and communication SyS- 
tems have provided many important 
Case Study San Francisco: services and have changed the pattern of 
Change Comes to life in the cities and in the countryside. 
the Beautiful City 
pp. 218-223 p. 242/1 
Episode The Computer: The 
Carrier of Ideas a ee ere DR ER eee ; 
pp. 224-227 pp. 244-245/1 B. The spreading network of transportation 


and communication systems has created 
many problems that man is trying to 
solve. 


Problems Book ee Air ude = 
C. Communication systems have affected 


How Do People Travel in the City? modern life by changing the pattern of 
p. 51 p. 241/7 economic activities, providing an increas- 


ing amount of information, and diminish- 
Should the Bus Company Raise the Fare? ing the differences between cultures. 
p. 52 p. 244/8 


{Euan 


Filmstrip Summary: Transportation and communi- 


The City and: Fapepunanen cation systems are the lifelines of the 
pp. 242-243/2 cities. 
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ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial See A-7: Problems Book 


Orientation 


Time 


Orientation 


Research: Where foods are 
produced p. 240/4 


Research 
Orientation 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 





See C-2: Art and Music - 


See B-6: Creative Writing 



















Poem: “The Arteries of Cities” 
p. 240/2 

Story: The Day the Wheels 

Stopped p. 241/8 


Stories and 
Poems 






Creative 
Writing 


Creative 
Dramatics 


ART AND MUSIC 










Story: Hollerville p. 243/3 










Letter: Information on city 
transportation projects 
p. 244/6 





Skit: Hollerville 
p. 243/4 








Song: “What Is a City?” 
p. 240/3 

Art: Display showing increase 
in speed of transportation 
and communication 
pp. 240-241/5 

Art: Picture dictionary 
pp. 241-242/9 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Community 
Resources 





Discussion: Hypothetical 
problems p. 241/6 


Art: Chart of information 
systems p. 245/2 


Art: Model contrasting two 
forms of transportation 
p. 244/7 





Survey: Parents’ attitudes 
toward city transportation 
system  p. 243/5 
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CHAPTER 11: City Transportation 
and Communication 


Statement to the Teacher 


Transportation and communication systems play vital roles in 
the city. Both are important because of their effects on other city 
systems. As students study this chapter, they should investigate 
both the costs and the benefits of changes in each system. For 
example, as people have used more automobiles and trucks, land 
has had to be used for highways and parking lots rather than for 
housing or parks. Many cities are trying to develop better public 
transportation systems, but resources used for this purpose cannot 
be used for solving other problems. Encourage students to investi- 
gate problems of transportation and communication analytically 
and to consider many of the alternative solutions. 


Vocabulary 

communication overcrowding 
postal service perishable goods 
telephone superhighway 
teletypewriter survive 

computer traffic 

ferryboat transit strike 

freeway transportation 

information private 

network public 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il Text, “City Transportation and Communication” A-1 
2: TRG, :attits uc iitde ae ta, ot cay Se A-9 
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TRG; research oa, poe eee Soe ee A-4 


3) PB, “How Do People Travel in the City?” ...... A-7 
4. Text, “San Francisco: Change Comes to the Beau- 

tiful: City”? ...% waneeee aaa ee oe 6 ee B-1 
5. Filmstrip, “The City and Transportation” ...... B-2 
6. PB, shouldsheysRaisehthes iare/aanenee ne B-8 
ie Text, “The Computer: The Carrier of Ideas” .... C-1 
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FILM 


Cities and Transportation: Moving People and Goods. 9 min., 
16mm, color. McGraw-Hill Films. By following young Harry 
to his destination, viewers learn about various kinds of public 
and private transportation in the city. 


FILMSTRIPS 


A City Is Transportation. Churchill Films. Shows the diversity of 
transportation in the city. 

Communication. Set. McGraw-Hill Films. Eight filmstrips about 
facets of communication: “Communicating Ideas,” “The News- 
paper,” ‘““Television,” “Radio,” “Motion Pictures,’ “The Tele- 
phone,” “Books,” “Communicating Without Words.” 

Transportation. Set. McGraw-Hill Films. Eight filmstrips illus- 
trate transportation systems in the city: “Transportation in the 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Transportation and communication systems have 
provided many important services and have changed the pattern 
of life in the cities and in the countryside. 


ae 


To show the relation between the transportation and com- 

munication systems and cities, have the students read “City 

Transportation and Communication,” on pages 216 through 

217 in the text. Then discuss the following questions: 

e Why are transportation and communication systems the 
lifelines of cities? (They move people, goods, and ideas 
from place to place.) 

e What are some of the ways in which improvements in 
transportation and communication systems have changed 
life? (People now have more choices about where they 
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4. 
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live or work; factories and offices can be separate from 
each other, cities can spread out.) 

@ What are some of the problems caused by the transporta- 
tion system? (Air pollution; traffic jams and traffic acci- 
dents; use of too much land for roads and parking lots; 
and so on) 

e@ Why do many people think the transportation system is 
out of balance? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to ex- 

plain how the transportation and communication systems 

have changed life in the cities. 


To emphasize the dependence of cities on transportation 
systems, read to the class the poem “The Arteries of Cities” 
(pages 245 through 246). (Discuss the double meaning of 
the word artery—a vessel for sending blood from the heart 
through the body or a channel for transportation.) Then 
use the following as a guide for class discussion: 
Stanza I. Cities specialize in producing different goods. 
Stanza 2, Farming regions specialize in producing different 
foods and raw materials. 
Stanza 3. Farmers need goods and city people need food. 
Stanza 4. Roads and railroad tracks connect cities with 
cities and cities with countryside. 
Stanza 5. Cities depend on transportation systems and 
could not survive without them. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that transportation systems enable men to trade 
and to specialize in producing goods. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, read to the class 
the words of the song “What Is a City?” or have them sing 
the song (see long-term activity 2, page 37). Emphasize 
stanza 3. 


To demonstrate that transportation systems allow consumers 
a wide choice of products produced throughout the United 


States and the world, have the students find out where some 
of the foods they eat are produced. Help them make a list of 
different kinds of foods found in the local supermarkets, and 
assign small groups of students to find out where each kind 
of food is produced. Explain that they can probably find out 
this information by checking the labels on boxes and cans, 
by asking their parents and other persons such as super- 
market managers, or by consulting reference books. Exam- 
ples of foods (and where each is produced) : 

bananas (South America) 

cantaloupes (California, Mexico) 

apples (Washington, Michigan) 

oranges (Florida, Texas, California) 

canned pineapple (Hawaii, Thailand, Philippines ) 

canned tuna (California, Japan) 

canned sardines (Norway, Portugal, Maine) 

cheese (Wisconsin, New York, France, Scandinavia) 

beef (Kansas, Texas, Nebraska) 

pork (Iowa) 
Have the students locate the states and countries where the 
foods are produced on a map of the United States and on a 
world map. Then discuss how the different foods were prob- 
ably transported to the local supermarkets. Help the stu- 
dents discover that foods produced in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico were probably shipped by truck or rail 
or both and that foods produced elsewhere were probably 
sent by ship to a U.S. port and then shipped by truck or rail. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
create a display titled “Trucks, Trains, and Ships Bring Food 
from Many Places.” 


To demonstrate that advances in technology have brought 
cities closer together, have the students create a bulletin- 
board or table display showing how the speed of transporta- 
tion and communication has increased during the past 150 
years. Have them illustrate the transportation and communi- 
cation between two cities they are familiar with. (A map 
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showing both cities can be included in the display.) Then 

have them draw pictures illustrating captions such as the 

following: 

e In 1800, it took two days for people to travel from New 
York to Philadelphia by horse. Mail delivery was also 
slow. 

e@ In 1900, it took two hours for people to travel from New 
York to Philadelphia by train. Mail delivery was speeded 
up because trains carried the mail from one city to the 
other. The invention of the telegraph made it possible to 
send short messages between cities in seconds. 

e At present it takes thirty minutes for people to travel from 
New York to Philadelphia by plane. Mail delivery is also 
speeded up because letters can be sent airmail. Ideas and 
information can be transmitted almost immediately by 
telephone, radio, and television. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

generalize how technological advances have helped speed up 

transportation and communication between cities throughout 
the United States and the world. 


To demonstrate that transportation systems in use today 
have different advantages, discuss hypothetical problems 
such as the following with the students: 

a. Pretend that you want to send fresh orchids from Hawaii 
to a customer in San Francisco. Would you send them by 
ship or by plane? Why? (Valuable, perishable goods 
should be shipped by plane.) 

b. Pretend that you own a coal mine near a railroad and a 
large river. Would you ship the coal to a port located 100 
miles downstream by river barge, by train, or by plane? 
Why? (By barge, because low freight cost is important in 
transporting coal.) 

c. Pretend that you own a factory in Chicago and that you 
must ship heavy office equipment to a company located 
in the business section of New York. Would you ship the 
equipment by plane, by freight car, and then by truck, or 
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by piggyback trailer and freight car? Why? (By piggyback 
trailer and freight car, so that the equipment can reach the 
office building without the shipper having to pay an extra 
unloading-loading charge) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to find 
appropriate solutions to meet other hypothetical shipping 
problems. 


To demonstrate that the development of transportation 
changed the pattern of life of people in cities and in the 
countryside, have the students complete exercise 11-A in 
their Problems Book. 


To emphasize the importance of transportation systems in the 
city’s pattern of life, read to the class the story “The Day 
the Wheels Stopped” (pages 246 through 247). Explain that 
the story describes how the New York transit strike in 1965 
disrupted life in the city. Point out that big cities de- 
pend on the smooth operation of their transportation systems 
to keep other systems on schedule. Then point out that the 
public transit strike not only inconvenienced riders, but also 
disrupted the traffic system because so many more people 
drove their cars to the city or rode in taxis. Discuss some of 
the hardships and financial losses New Yorkers suffered be- 
cause of the transit strike; then discuss how a similar strike 
might affect the students’ own city (if they live in a city 
where people rely on the public transportation system to a 
great extent). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the ways in which a public transit strike can 
hurt a city and the people who work there. 


To discover that the development of transportation systems 
has created many jobs, the students can make a picture dic- 
tionary of people working in transportation systems in the 
United States. Help them develop a list of twenty or thirty 
workers such as the following: 
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bus driver baggage handler 


truck driver porter 

taxi driver airplane pilot 
automobile mechanic airline mechanic 
service-station attendant airline stewardess 
parking-lot attendant control-tower operator 
traffic-sign painter air-reservations clerk 
traffic engineer ship’s captain 

train engineer tugboat pilot 

train conductor ship’s cook 
freight-yard dispatcher dock worker 


Divide the class into small groups of students and have each 
group prepare part of the dictionary. Explain that each page 
of the dictionary should contain a worker’s job title, a brief 
description of the work he does, and an appropriate illustra- 
tion. Then appoint a committee to organize the entries in 
alphabetical order or by type of transportation and bind 
them into a booklet. Discuss questions such as the following: 
e@ Which of the jobs listed in the dictionary were created 
after the invention of trains, motor vehicles, steamships, 
and airplanes? (The students should conclude that all 
the jobs were created as a result of these inventions.) 

e How are businesses such as automobile, tire, and airplane 
factories, oil refineries, drive-in theaters, restaurants, mo- 
tels, hotels, and travel agencies related to transportation 
systems? (Point out that the growth of transportation 
systems has created many jobs and businesses indirectly 
related to these systems. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

conclude that the growth of transportation systems has in- 

creased the number and kinds of jobs available. 


Major Idea B: The spreading network of transportation and com- 
munication systems has created many problems that man is trying 
to solve. 


1. To demonstrate that the spreading network of transportation 
has created many problems that man is trying to solve, have 
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the students read “San Francisco: Change Comes to the 

Beautiful City,” on pages 218 through 223 in the text. Locate 

San Francisco on a map of the United States, and explain 

that the city is surrounded by water on three sides and 

bounded by high mountains on the fourth side. Then 
use the following questions provided by the text as a guide 
for class discussion: 

a. Why did change come to San Francisco? (Discuss the fact 
that because of its physical layout, San Francisco could 
not spread out to make room for its fast-growing popula- 
tion. Instead of solving the problem of overcrowding, the 
new skyscrapers brought more workers and cars into the 
city. San Francisco had to act to prevent the exodus of 
people and businesses to the suburbs. ) 

b. What happened when the freeways were built? (Discuss 
the fact that the freeways made the city’s traffic problems 
worse because they encouraged more people to drive to 
work. They also used up good land, cut neighborhoods 
in two, and harmed people living near them because of 
the noise and fumes from cars.) 

c. Why didn’t people use the old public transportation 
system? (Discuss the fact that the people were used to 
the convenience of driving their own cars, that they did 
not want to be limited to train schedules, and that they 
felt that the convenience balanced the problems of driv- 
ing and parking in the city.) 

d. Why are some people against BART? (Discuss the fact 
that some people fear the system will change San Fran- 
cisco too much. They like the city’s old cable cars, trol- 
leys, and streetcars, and fear that BART might be too 
new and modern for their city.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify at least two factors causing San Francisco’s traffic 

problems and to describe the steps the city is taking to solve 
these problems. 


To demonstrate that the increasing use of automobiles and 
trucks has caused many problems in cities and to illustrate 
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how one city has tried to solve these problems, show the 
class the filmstrip “The City and Transportation.” 


To illustrate the problems created by the spreading network 
of transportation systems, read to the class the story “Holler- 
ville” (pages 247 through 248). Then discuss questions such 
as the following: 

e@ Why did the parents of Hollerville look forward to the 
opening of the new superhighway to the city? Did they 
expect to reach the city more comfortably by automobile 
than they had by train? 

@ Why were there traffic jams on the new superhighway 
even on the day it was opened? 

e@ What are some of the problems drivers faced after they 
reached the city? 

e If the fathers drove the family automobile to work every 
day, how could the mothers do the family shopping? Why 
would using the superhighway probably raise the cost of 
transportation for a family? (Automobile expenses each 
week, including gasoline, repairs, insurance, parking, and 
so on, would be greater than train fares for a week.) 

e@ What should the parents of Hollerville do about their 
traffic problem? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain how the building of freeways can create rather than 

solve transportation problems, 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
act out the story of Hollerville. 


To discover what the transportation problems are in their 
own city, the students can conduct a survey of their parents. 
Compose with the students a questionnaire asking parents 
for their complaints and suggestions about city transporta- 
tion. Here is a sample questionnaire: 
Dear Parents, 
We are studying transportation problems in cities. We 
would like to find out what transportation problems our 


city has. Please help us by answering the following 
questions: 
1. What means of transportation do you use to travel 
to and from work? 
Your own car 
ee Ca DOO! 
Public transportation 
—_______ Other (please describe) 
2. If you drive or ride in a car, what complaints do you 
have about traffic and parking in the city? What sug- 
gestions do you have for solving these problems? 








3. If you use public transportation, what complaints do 
you have about the system? What suggestions do you 
have for improving it? 


4, If you walk or ride a bicycle, what complaints or sug- 
gestions do you have concerning traffic safety? —____ 


5. What is your overall rating of the transportation 
systemain Our. city/s EP xcellentg= Good 
Raine Poor 
Thank you for your help. 
Appoint a committee to tabulate the answers to the question- 
naires as follows: 
e Number using private transportation and number using 
public transportation 
e Complaints made most often 
e Suggestions made most often 
e@ Overall rating of the city transportation system 
Discuss the findings with the class, and ask them how the 
transportation problems in their city are similar to and 
different from those in San Francisco. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
compose a letter to their parents summarizing the results of 
their survey. 
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To discover that their city is trying to solve its transportation 
problems, the students should write a letter to the mayor or 
city manager to find out what projects are being planned 
for improving traffic and public transit systems. Here is a 
sample letter: 

Dear Mr. Mayor, 

Our class is studying transportation in cities. We would 
like to find out how our city is trying to solve its trans- 
portation problems. Please help us by answering the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What plans have been made to improve the flow of 
traffic in the city? Will new roads be built? Will some 
streets be widened or made one-way? Will new traffic 
signs and signals be installed? Are any plans being 
made to discourage people from bringing their cars 
downtown? 

2. Would some of the traffic problems be solved if more 
people used public instead of private means of trans- 
portation? What plans does the city have to attract 
more riders for its public transit system? What im- 
provements in bus and train service are being planned? 

Thank you for your help. 

Discuss with the students the answers to their questions. 
Then have them locate the areas affected by street-widening, 
traffic rerouting, or other projects on a map of the city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the ways in which their city is trying to solve 
its transportation problems. 


To discover that in many instances public transportation can 
help solve a city’s transportation problems better than private 
transportation, the students should make the following model: 
Have them draw 40 cars, each with a driver but no pas- 
sengers, on a long sheet of paper representing a highway. 
Below the row of cars, have them draw a bus with forty 
passengers. (The relative sizes of the automobiles and the 
bus should be as accurate as possible.) Then discuss with 


the students whether one form of transportation is more 

efficient than the other. Ask them questions such as the 

following: 

e Which form of transportation makes better use of the 
land? 

e@ Which makes better use of the vehicle? 

e Which form of transportation is cheaper? Which causes 
less air pollution? 

e What are some of the reasons that people continue to 
choose the automobile as a means of transportation over 
public buses, trains, and streetcars? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

summarize some of the advantages of public transportation 

over private transportation in transporting people in cities 
efficiently. 


To demonstrate that the price for using public transporta- 
tion systems, if these systems are to be effective, must be 
such that people will want to use them, have the students 
complete exercise 11-B in their Problems Book. 


Major Idea C: Communication systems have affected modern life 
by changing the pattern of economic activities, providing an in- 
creasing amount of information, and diminishing the differences 
between cultures. 
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To demonstrate that computers affect modern life by helping 

man process an increasing amount of information, have the 

students read “The Computer: The Carrier of Ideas,” on 

pages 224 through 227 in the text. Discuss questions such as 

the following with the class: 

e@ What is a computer? 

e Who puts information into the computer and who uses 
the information that comes out? 

e@ What are some of the jobs that computers help people 
do today? 
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e@ Why are some people afraid of computers? Should peo- 
ple worry about them? Why, or why not? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

define a computer as a machine for handling information 

and to list some of the ways in which computers are used 

in their own city. 


To demonstrate that communication systems have affected 
modern life by providing an increasing amount of informa- 
tion, have the students make individual charts indicating 
the information systems they use and the amount of time 
they use each one during a week. Here is a sample chart: 


(Rat 
Total 


Appoint a committee to tabulate the information, to figure 

out the average amount of time they use on each informa- 

tion system, and to report their findings to the class. Then 
ask questions such as the following: 

e Which of these information systems were also used by 
the pioneers? (Books, newspapers) Were the pioneers 
likely to have many books and newspapers? Were they 
likely to spend much of their time each week getting 
information? 

e How did the pioneers get news from other places? (From 
accounts of occasional visitors; through letters or mes- 
sages brought by travelers) Were they likely to know 
about what was happening in other parts of the country? 
in other parts of the world? 





e@ What can one learn from television, movies, books, and 
other information systems? (One can learn about people 
and about events—scientific, cultural, social, and so on 
—that took place long ago and that are taking place 
today.) 

e How do information systems today help eliminate the 
differences between people living in the cities and those 
living in the countryside? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the ways in which information systems today affect 

life in the cities and in the countryside. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


THE ARTERIES OF CITIES 
by Leon Trachtman 


Some cities specialize in making cars, 

In making airplanes, furniture, or clocks, 
Or TY sets or chemicals or books, 

Or tractors, paper, shoes, or keys and locks. 


In some parts of the country farms produce 
Nothing but corn, while other regions grow 
Sugar or wheat, red watermelon, meat, 
Soybeans, alfalfa, cotton white as snow. 


But farmers need tractors, 
Locksmiths need meat, 
Airplane producers 

Want cornbread to eat; 
Auto mechanics 

Need tables and chairs, 
Hatmakers love to eat 
Peaches and pears. 
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And so from each great city to the next, 

From city out to countryside and back, 

Lie many thousand miles of winding road 

And thousands of miles of gleaming railroad track. 
Over these miles of road and railroad track, 

Laden with goods, roll giant truck and train, 
Bringing the farmer tractors, cars, and clothes, 
Bringing the city fruit and meat and grain. 


Cities depend 

On the fine, gleaming thread 
Of our rails and our roads 

For their meat and their bread. 
Without the lifeblood 

That these arteries give, 

Our cities would just 

Not be able to live. 


THE DAY THE WHEELS STOPPED 
by Calvin Larson 


Big cities are like giant clocks—both depend on wheels to keep 
them running. 

In New York, buses and subways, taxis and trains are the 
wheels that keep the city on its schedule. Such transportation 
carries people to work, to school, to stores, to meetings, to places 
all over the city. It carries them to the small island that is the 
heart of the city—Manhattan. Because the buildings are so tall, 
millions of people can work and live in Manhattan. Many who 
work there live in other parts of the city or in suburbs, small 
towns, or villages around the city. 

Every workday these people flow into the city and out again. 
They are the many specialists who work to produce the city’s 
tremendous number of goods and services. No other city has as 
many shops and businesses. Visitors from all parts of the world 
come to Manhattan to enjoy its theaters, nightclubs, and restau- 
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rants; to visit its museums and libraries; and to study at its uni- 
versities. Others come to exchange ideas about government, 
science, and art. 

Everyone and everything in Manhattan seems to be in a hurry, 
including the taxis, subways, and buses. Without these wheels 
to transport all the people to the right places at the right time, 
New York would be like a giant clock whose mainspring is 
broken. Once, New York’s mainspring did break. 

In November 1965, the people of New York first heard that 
the Transport Workers Union and the New York Transit Au- 
thority could not agree on a new contract. The union said that if 
the city would not give them higher wages and better working 
conditions, no bus or subway drivers, repairmen, conductors, or 
token takers would go to work after December 31. 

No one wanted this strike. But when New Year’s Eve came, 
the contract still had not been signed. 

New Year’s Day was a quiet Saturday in New York. The few 
people who had to work on the weekend had little trouble getting 
to their jobs. They simply drove their cars or took taxis. 

But what would happen on Monday morning when everyone 
tried to get to work? The mayor asked people to stay at home. 
He promised to do everything he could. But the city was in such 
a terrible mess that no one could help very much. 

What happened to this giant city? Everyone who lived there 
had his own story to tell. 

Mr. Rinaldi usually rode the bus and subway to work. But 
that Monday he decided to drive his car. What a mistake! Thou- 
sands of cars jammed the roads. Imagine the hot tempers, the 
headaches, the angry honking horns! When Mr. Rinaldi reached 
the city, he had to drive for blocks to find a parking space. 
Finally, five hours after he had left home, Mr. Rinaldi arrived 
at work. 

Some people were able to walk to work during those bitterly 
cold days in January. The mayor was lucky. He lived only four 
miles from his office. He started walking at dawn. And at the 
end of his workday he walked the four miles back home, tired 
and cold. 


The talks between the city and the Transport Workers Union 
lasted for thirteen days. During that time, the great city and the 
work of its people almost came to a halt. 

Suburban trains were not large enough to carry all the people 
who wanted to ride them. Hotels became overcrowded with people 
who wanted to stay near their jobs. 

Businesses lost money and customers. Some stores had to 
close. Employees of clothing manufacturers couldn’t get to work. 
New York clothing factories lost millions of dollars in orders and 
wages. They lost some of their customers forever. 

Theaters? Concerts? Ballets? Who could go? There were no 
audiences. 

Workers all over New York lost wages. Some lost their jobs. 
Schools and clinics closed. Operations could not be performed 
in hospitals. Ships did not dock at the harbors. 

Families began wondering if it might be better to move to a 
city smaller than New York. 

The city lost almost a billion dollars in thirteen days. But not 
all the losses were in money. The people of New York suffered 
many other hardships as well. 

All the work of cities—businesses, schools, theaters, and hos- 
pitals—runs on schedule. A city that swells in size every work- 
ing day depends on wheels. But the wheels should carry a num- 
ber of people. If many individuals drive cars to work, traffic 
will choke the streets. Big cities need the wheels of subways, 
buses, and trains. If these wheels stop, some of the damage to 
cities cannot be repaired. 


HOLLERVILLE 
by Jeanne Stoner 


It was nearly “that time” again. Every child in Hollerville 
knew when it was “that time.” As soon as the big town clock 
bonged six o’clock, children on roller skates skated for home 
as fast as they could. Boys who were playing ball ran home, too. 
So did girls skipping rope or playing hopscotch. Children at 
home turned the television sound down. 


At “that time” in Hollerville, all the children, even the very 
youngest, were as still as stones. 

It hadn’t always been that way. Not very long ago the six 
bongs from the old town clock could hardly be heard over the 
shouts of the children. 

In those days fathers walking home from the train station 
always smiled and waved to the children at play. 

Mothers coming back from shopping called out merrily, “Don’t 
be late. There’s a surprise for dinner!” 

Six o’clock had been a happy time, but that was before the 
big news. 

“Have you heard?” all the people in Hollerville asked each 
other one day. “The new superhighway to the city will be open 
next week.” 

“Thank goodness,” said the men and women who worked in 
the city. “This will be the last week on that crowded train. Now 
we can drive into the city to work.” 

“We had better buy a second car,” said the wives of some of 
the men. “Then we can drive into the city to shop.” 

The new superhighway opened. That morning every Holler- 
ville man and woman drove to work. Every person in every town 
along the new superhighway also drove to work. 

That afternoon almost every woman in Hollerville who had a 
car drove into the city to shop. And so did almost every woman 
in every town along the new superhighway. 

All day every lane of the superhighway was crowded with cars 
bumper to bumper. Drivers groaned and honked their horns an- 
grily. “I could walk faster than this,” some people groaned. “We'll 
be late for work,” others shouted. 

Finally, all the car drivers along the superhighway got into 
the city. There they discovered another problem. There was no 
place to park. All the curbs were lined with parked cars. At 
all the parking garages, drivers saw signs that read: SORRY, PARK- 
ING LOT FILLED. 

Because there was no place to park, many people drove back 
to the edge of the city to park their cars. Then they took a bus to 
the stores and offices where they worked. 
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That evening when it was time for everyone to start back 
home to the suburbs, the big superhighway was again crowded 
with cars. By the time the drivers who lived in Hollerville got 
home, they were tired and worn out. 

Honk, honk! The drivers tooted their car horns in anger at the 
playing children. “Watch out with that ball!” some of them hol- 
lered. “Get out of the street, you kids on roller skates!” others 
yelled. “Do you want to get run over?” 

As mothers and fathers drove up to their homes, they called 
out, “Get those things out of the driveway! Get into the house 
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Inside the homes, parents scolded their children. “Turn down 
that television set! We’ve had enough noise for one day!” 

That evening in Hollerville was not a happy one. Mothers 
were cross and cranky. Fathers mumbled and frowned into their 
newspapers. Every child was sent to bed early that night. 

Now all the children in Hollerville know when it is “that time!” 
When “that time” comes, even the youngest child runs for home. 
All the boys and girls stop playing and put their toys away and 
get very quiet, because . . . Honk, honk! Here they come. It’s 
“that time” in Hollerville. 
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CHAPTER 12: The Ecology of the City 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread The Ecology of the .— 
City 
pp. 228-229 p. 253/1 





Problems Book 
The “Goods” and the “Bads” 
p. 53 p. 254/3 


At Po 









Filmstrip 


The City, Water, and Air 
p. 254/2 


MAJOR IDEAS 





ica Pollution of the environment is part of oe 
_ the price of producing goods and services. _ 





\eeieinccserman, panera eee 


Summary: Land, water, air, noise, and 
visual pollution are serious urban prob- 
lems. 





ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 





Spatial 
Orientation 





See C-2: Problems Book 





Research 
Orientation 





Opinion poll: City’s environ- 
ment pp. 255-256/3 


See C-9: Creative Writing 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Stories and 
Poems 














Story: Our Free Air p. 255/2 











Essay: The Beautiful Ohio 
pp. 258-259/6 

Essay: Designs for Cities 
p- 259/7 









Creative 
Writing 


<a 


Letter: Information on anti- 
pollution laws p. 259/9 












Creative 
Dramatics 


Role play: Specialists concerned 
with pollution _p. 255/7 


ART AND MUSIC 














Art: Display of causes of air 
pollution p.254/5 


Art: Chart of disposal systems 
pp. 256-257/4 

Art: Mural showing sources of 
noise pollution p. 257/5 


LO ee ee 


Art: Contest on.city “furniture” | 
designs p. 259/8 | 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
Community Field trip: Factory 
Resources pp. 254-255/6 
Other Discussion: Hypothetical Situations: Solving pollution 


problems p. 254/4 








problems pp. 257-258/3 
Discussion: Solving pollution 

problems p. 258/4 
Problems: Solving pollution 

problems p. 258/5 
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CHAPTER 12: The Ecology of 
the City 


Statement to the Teacher 


Urban ecology is the study of all the factors that affect the 
quality of life in cities and how these factors interact. Be sure 
to approach this chapter from this broad viewpoint. Lead the 
students to view pollution problems as aspects of a much 
broader problem: How can we improve the quality of life for 
people living in cities? As in previous chapters, students should 
consider cost-benefit relationships. For example, one can virtually 
eliminate air pollution by restricting the use of automobiles, the 
factory production of goods, and the production of energy. But 
would most people desire the consequences to our economic 
system that would result? Finally, encourage the students to con- 
sider their own values. They must realize that, given the present 
state of technology, they cannot have both a pollution-free en- 
vironment and an increasing number of goods and services avail- 
able to them. 


Vocabulary 
agency environment 
private incineration 
public industrial impact 
antipollution insecticide 
equipment landfill 
laws nuclear energy 
aqueduct pollutants, pollution 
bacteria air 
conservationist land 
desalinization noise 
ecology visual 
ecosystem water 
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radiation 
recycling 
societal 


suburban development 
tax income 
waste disposal 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
tl. Text. LheyEcolosy-of thei City eee A-1 

2. Filmstrip, “The City, Water, and Air” ......... A-2 

3. PB thes Goodswand the. Badsiacanereie net A-3 
4. Text, “Los Angeles: A City with Problems” .... B-1 
5) Text, “Wanted: A Clean World” ............. C-1 
6. PB, “What Will Happen to the Environment?” .. C-2 
TRG, problems sac oie cee ie sare eames C-5 

1h TRG, essay co Wek teers eee a ee C-6 
TRG; contest “seat Meee renee tion: C-8 
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FILMS 


Billion Gallons a Day. 27 min., 16mm, color. Metropolitan 
Water District of California. Discusses southern California’s 
water problems and shows how water from the Colorado River 
is brought to the area. 

Turn Off Pollution. 11 min., 16mm, color. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Educational Corp. Follows a group of children as they 
study the problem of pollution in their community and seek 
ways to solve it. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Pollution of the environment is part of the price 
of producing goods and services. 


1. To demonstrate that pollution of the environment is part of 
the price of producing goods and services, have the students 
read “The Ecology of the City,” on pages 228 through 229 in 
the text. Discuss questions such as the following: 

e Discuss the terms ecology and ecosystem. (Help the 
students understand that ecology is the study of how 
living things relate to each other and to their environment 
and that an ecosystem refers to the way living things 
work together with their environment. ) 

e How has man’s technology harmed ecosystems? (By 
cutting down forests, by stripping land for coal, by pol- 
luting streams and lakes, and so on) 

e@ How has man harmed his own ecosystem? (By polluting 
the air with smog, by littering the land with cans and 
papers, by polluting the water, and so on) 

e@ What are the two main problems man must try to solve? 
(Cleaning up his environment, getting people to care 
more about environments in the future) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

define the term ecosystem and to list several ways in which 

man has damaged his environment. 
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To analyze the problems of air and water pollution, show the 
class the filmstrip “The City, Water, and Air.” 


To demonstrate that when people produce “goods” they also 
produce “bads,” have the students complete exercise 12-A 
in their Problems Book. 


To reinforce the idea that pollution is part of the price of 
producing goods and services, discuss the following problems 
with the students: 

a. A family wants to stop using goods or services that help 
cause air or water pollution. Discuss the following con- 
siderations: the family would have to walk or ride bicycles 
everywhere because most forms of transportation cause 
air pollution; they would have to rely on natural light 
because the smoke from power plants pollutes the air; 
they would have to stop using most factory goods because 
factory wastes pollute the air and water; and so on. Point 
out that the benefits of producing goods and services 
must be weighed against the cost of polluting the en- 
vironment. 

b. A city orders all factories that pollute the air or water 
to shut down. Discuss the possible consequences: factory 
workers might have to find work in other cities; businesses 
in the city would suffer; and the city would lose valuable 
tax income. Point out that the benefits of ending pollution 
must be weighed against the financial costs to the city 
and people. 

c. A city orders its factories to use devices that will reduce 
the amount of air and water pollution. 

e How will factory production costs be affected? (They 
will increase, because of the extra costs of pollution- 
control devices and the extra labor involved.) 

e How will the prices of the goods produced be affected? 
(They will increase, to pay for the increases in pro- 
duction costs.) 

e Who will pay the extra costs of producing the goods? 
(Consumers, in the form of higher prices.) 
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e How might the higher prices hurt these factories in 
the marketplace? (Factories in other cities without 
antipollution laws could charge lower prices for the 
same goods.) 

e Is it fair to have antipollution laws that affect factories 
in some cities and not in others? (Jn many instances 
only a national antipollution law is fair; otherwise, 
competitors are treated unequally.) 

e Are the benefits of pollution control worth the higher 
prices? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the benefits and costs of producing goods and 
services in their own city. 


To emphasize that there are many causes of air pollution, 
have the students create a bulletin-board display illustrating 
some of its causes. Suggest that they cut out a large circle 
of white paper to represent the air and cut out picture sym- 
bols to represent the various sources of air pollution. The 
following picture symbols could be used: 

e A house with smoke coming from its chimney 

A factory with smoke pouring from its smokestacks 

An automobile with fumes pouring from its exhaust pipe 
A truck or bus with fumes pouring from its exhaust pipe 
A jet plane with a trail of smoke behind it 

An incinerator burning trash 

An open fire burning leaves 

Then have the students arrange the symbols around the 
edges of the circle and draw large black arrows from the 
symbols to the center of the white circle. Emphasize that 
the pollution from all these sources goes into the air. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
list some of the causes of air pollution in their own city. 


To show how factories can pollute the air and water, take 
the class on a field trip to a local factory to observe how 
wastes are produced and how they are gotten rid of. If 
possible, visit a factory that is trying to control its pollution 
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of the air and water. After the field trip discuss questions 

such as the following with the students: 

@ Why does the factory need to burn large amounts of fuel 
to produce its goods? 

e@ Why does it use up so much water? 

e@ How does it get rid of the wastes it produces? 

e@ What is it doing to control its pollution of the air and 
water? (Or, why does it refuse to control its pollution 
of the air and water?) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list several factors that factories must consider in trying to 

reduce their pollution. 


To demonstrate why pollution is harmful, select four stu- 
dents to play the following roles: 

e A public health worker 

e A city designer 

e@ The owner of a sightseeing company 

e@ A conservationist 

Have each student explain why pollution is a “bad” in terms 
of his societal role (health, esthetics, and so on). Suggest 
that each use magazine pictures to illustrate his particular 
point of view. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite 
several reasons why a specialist in the city might be con- 
cerned about pollution. 


Major Idea B: Urban areas must now try to solve problems 
created by the misuse of land and by air, water, noise, and visual 
pollution. 


1. 


To demonstrate that urban areas must now try to solve 
problems created by the misuse of land and by pollution, 
have the students read “Los Angeles: A City with Prob- 
lems,” on pages 230 through 235 in the text. Locate Los 
Angeles on a map of the United States and point out that 
the city is surrounded by mountains on one side and by the 
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ocean on the other. Use the following questions provided by 

the text as a guide for class discussion: 

a. Why is smog a big problem in Los Angeles? (Discuss the 
fact that the mountains and ocean surrounding the city 
form a pocket that traps stale, dirty air. Then discuss 
some of the causes of the smog—fumes from cars, fac- 
tories, and jet airplanes.) 

b. How does offshore drilling cause pollution? (Explain that 
oil spills and seepages can occur and that the oil then 
rises to the surface of the ocean, killing fish and seabirds 
and ruining beaches. ) 

c. What can be done to solve the city’s garbage problem? 
(Discuss how recycling bottles and cans and using trash 
for landfill have helped solve the garbage problem. Ask 
the students to suggest other methods that could help— 
for example, compressing old automobiles. ) 

d. Why does Los Angeles have a problem getting enough 
water? (Discuss the fact that the city must bring fresh 
water in from the mountains until scientists develop a 
method of removing the salt from salt water.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

create a mural illustrating the problems of land use and 

pollution in Los Angeles. 


To emphasize the importance of solving the problem of air 

pollution, read to the class the story “Our Free Air” (pages 

259 through 260). Then ask questions such as the following: 

e@ What are some of the ways in which man pollutes the air? 

e Is air pollution harmful to people? Why? 

e Are there some ways of keeping the air clean? Why do 
so few people use these devices? 

@ Why will people eventually have to pay the price of 
pollution? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a brief essay on “The Problem of Unclean Air.” 


To identify pollution problems in their own city, the students 
should conduct an opinion poll of their parents. Compose 
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with the students a questionnaire asking parents to evaluate 
the quality of the environment in their city. Here is a sample 
questionnaire: 

Dear Parents, 

We are studying about pollution in cities. We would 
like to find out what pollution problems our own city has. 
Please help us by answering the following questions: 

1. The air in our city is usually clean _fair- 
ly clean _____ polluted. 
2. The rivers (lakes, ponds) in and near our city are 





ae clean ee air lyaciean Dp OUlUteds 
3. Our city’s downtown area is usually quiet 
ee fainlyici cal CIT YE 
4. Our city’s parks and streets are usually _____clean 
fairly clean _____dirty. 
5. What kinds of pollution are important problems in 
OUGECIty (a 11 nnn \ ic CaN CISC 
Visual 
6. What suggestions do you have for solving these prob- 
lems? 





7. If the problems are solved by forcing factories to in- 
stall equipment to prevent pollution of the air and 
water, would you be willing to pay a higher price for 
thet coods produced? = =~ Yes. = = No 

Thank you for your help. 

Appoint a committee to tabulate the answers and report their 
findings to the class. Then discuss the findings with the stu- 
dents. Ask them to compare the problems faced by their 
community with those faced by Los Angeles. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
prepare a chart titled “What Our Parents Think About Our 
City’s Pollution Problems.” 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
develop a chart comparing some of the advantages and dis- 


advantages of four methods of trash and garbage disposal. 
Here is a sample chart: 






























Dumping: Low cost Air pollution 
trash and results from 
garbage dumped burning; if not 
or burned in burned, garbage 


smells bad and 
attracts flies 
and rats 


open area 



















Sanitary landfill: | Moderate cost; Site must be 






trash and sanitary; no air | carefully chosen 
garbage buried pollution; land so that ground 
in earth by can be used later | water will not be 
bulldozer polluted. Uses 







much land. May 
run out of 
landfill sites 





























Incineration: Low air Equipment is 





trash and pollution; ashes | costly 
garbage burned can be used in 

in special making concrete; 

furnace heat can be used 


for heating or 
for generating 
steam 










Takes time and 
money to 
recycle; not all 
materials can be 
recycled 


Reduces amount 
of bulky waste 
city has to get 
rid of; materials 
can be sold 








Recycling: 
glass, metals, 
other materials 
sorted and 
reused 














Review the methods of disposal used by the students’ city. 
Explain that a large city might use several methods, such as 


incineration, landfill, and recycling, whereas a small city 
might use only landfill. 


To identify sources of noise pollution in urban areas, have 
the students create a mural illustrating some of the sources 
of noise pollution in their city. The mural could show a city 
scene and include the following: 

@ Garbage trucks (with workers banging metal trash cans) 

Motorcycles and automobiles 

Police cars and ambulances 

Street-repair equipment and construction equipment 

Elevated train 

Jet airplane 

Have the students illustrate with a balloon caption the 

sounds of each source of noise pollution—for example, the 

beep of a horn or the scream of an ambulance. Then ask 
questions such as the following: 

e@ Why are cities much noisier today than they were in the 
past? (More people today using additional noise-pro- 
ducing vehicles) 

e How might cities be made less noisy? (By passing laws 
forbidding unnecessary horn honking; by using plastic 
bags instead of metal trash cans for garbage; by devel- 
oping quieter machines and vehicles) Point out that some 
noises—such as police-car sirens—are unavoidable. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

some of the causes of noise pollution in their city and to 

suggest a possible solution for each. 


Major Idea C: Growing concern regarding ecology has resulted 
in public and private agencies working to solve the problems of 
pollution. 


1. 


To demonstrate that the growing concern regarding ecology 
has resulted in public and private agencies working to solve 
the problems of pollution, have the students read “Wanted: 
A Clean World,” on pages 236 through 239 in the text. 
Discuss questions such as the following: 


e Why did the electric companies prefer to use high-sulfur 
coal and the groups fighting pollution want them to use 
low-sulfur coal? (High-sulfur coal was cheaper; low- 
sulfur coal was more expensive but less polluting.) 

e How did the first Earth Day convince some of the elec- 
tric companies to use low-sulfur coal? (It showed that 
many people were concerned about their environment 
and that they were willing to pay the costs of fighting 
pollution.) 

e Why might nuclear-power plants help control air pollu- 
tion? (They use nuclear energy, not coal.) 

e How might these power plants be endangering the en- 
vironment? (By producing radioactive wastes, by caus- 
ing thermal pollution, and so on) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

discuss why the interests of the electric companies and those 

of the groups fighting pollution are in conflict. 


To demonstrate that people must make value judgments 
about the consequences of industrial impact on the environ- 
ment, have the students complete exercise 12-B in their 
Problems Book. 


To emphasize that some of the problems of pollution can 

be solved more efficiently by government action than by 

individual or group action, discuss the following examples 
with the students: 

a. The government can pass laws limiting or banning certain 
practices that help cause air, water, or noise pollution; 
for example, the Federal Aviation Agency has set noise 
limits on aircraft—new jets must meet these standards. 
Also, many cities have laws against burning leaves or 
trash in an open area. 

b. The government can pass laws -requiring pollution-con- 
trol devices; for example, in California, special devices 
must be installed on automobiles to reduce the amount 
of pollution from exhaust fumes. 

c. The government can fine businesses or individuals whose 
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actions help cause air or water pollution; for example, 
many Cities have systems for measuring the amount of 
smoke pouring from smokestacks and through their fines 
help persuade factory owners to install smoke-control 
devices. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
some of the ways in which the government helps control the 
amount of air and water pollution in their city. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
discuss which is a better way to fight pollution—fining fac- 
tory owners or charging a special tax that everyone would 
pay according to the amount he pollutes. Their discussion 
should bring out the points that prohibitive fines could 
result in closing factories, whereas charging a tax for pollu- 
tion could be an incentive for factories to install their own 
antipollution equipment. The tax income could be used by 
the government to keep the air and water clean. 


To reinforce the idea that some problems of pollution can 

be solved more efficiently by government than by private 

action, discuss several problems with the students and help 

them decide which of the following could best solve each 

problem: the city, state, or federal government, or the gov- 

ernments of several cities or states working together. 
Problem 1. Factories located in a city in one state help 
cause air pollution that affects the people living in an- 
other city in a neighboring state—for example, the Gary- 
Chicago area and the Newark-New York area. (Locate 
these areas on a map of the United States.) Help the 
students understand that the governments of the cities 
and states involved would have to work together to solve 
this problem. Point out that, in some instances, a federal 
law is required to retain competition; for example, steel 
mills located in states not having antipollution laws might 
have an unfair advantage over steel mills forced by state 
laws to adopt expensive antipollution devices. 


Problem 2. Automobile drivers in a city create noise pol- 
lution because of their horn blowing. Explain that the 
city government could pass an ordinance banning un- 
necessary horn blowing. 
Problem 3. Exhaust fumes from automobiles help cause 
air pollution in cities throughout the United States. Help 
the students understand that a federal law requiring auto- 
mobile manufacturers to install antipollution devices on 
all cars would be the most effective way to solve this 
problem. Ask them why city laws or state laws requiring 
automobile buyers to install these devices would probably 
be less effective. 
Problem 4. A lake is being polluted by the sewage from 
several cities in the same state. Discuss why a state law 
to control water pollution and the cooperation of the gov- 
ernments of the cities involved would be the most effec- 
tive ways to solve this problem. Ask the students why city 
laws would probably be less effective. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that some problems of pollution can best be solved 
by the city government, some by the state government, some 
by the federal government, and some by the governments of 
several cities or states working together. 


To show how a water-pollution problem was solved by 

regional cooperation, read to the class the essay “The Beau- 

tiful Ohio” (pages 260 through 261). Locate the Ohio Valley 
on a map of the United States, and explain that the source of 
the river is at Pittsburgh and that the river empties into the 

Mississippi at Cairo, Illinois. Point out the big industrial cities 

located along the river—Wheeling, West Virginia; Cincin- 

nati, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; and Evansville, Indiana. 

Discuss questions such as the following: 

e How did the cities, towns, farms, and industries located 
along the Ohio help pollute the river? What were some 
of the different kinds of wastes that were poured into 
the river? (Chemicals, oils, and dyes from factories; 


insecticides from farms; oil and gasoline from ships and 
barges; sewage from cities and towns) 

e@ What happened to the river as it got dirtier and dirtier? 
Could people fish in the river? Could they swim in it? 

e@ Why did several states and cities have to work together 
to clean up the river? (The pollution of the Ohio was 
caused by wastes dumped all along the river, so that the 
problem could not be solved by one city or state.) 

e How did ORSANCO help solve the problem of pollution? 
(It found new ways of getting rid of wastes, informed the 
people about the problem, and so on.) 

e What did factories, cities, and towns do to help clean up 
the river? (Factories installed equipment to treat wastes; 
cities and towns built sewage-treatment plants.) 

e Is the Ohio a clean river now? Why not? (Not all the 
people or communities along the river have been willing 
to stop polluting it.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

prepare a map indicating the locations of the states, cities, 

towns, and factories involved in solving the problem of pollu- 
tion in the Ohio River. 


To emphasize the importance of good design and city plan- 
ning in preventing visual pollution in urban areas, read to 
the class the essay “Designs for Cities” (pages 262 through 
263). Show the students photographs of attractively designed 
cities. (Books and magazines on city architecture or city 
planning are good sources of illustrations.) Then ask them to 
name places in their own community that are pleasant to see 
—parks, playgrounds, plazas, and buildings, for example. 
Ask them to name places that are not pleasant to look at 
(streets with signs blocking the view of buildings, buildings 
that are identical in appearance, neighborhoods with no trees 
or open space, and so on). 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
draw pictures contrasting a city that “makes you want to 
stay” with one that “makes you turn away.” 


8. As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
hold a contest for designing city “furniture” that could im- 
prove the appearance of their city (benches, light poles, trash 
cans, signs on businesses, and so on). 

9. To show what their city is doing to protect the environment, 


appoint a committee to write a letter to the local environ- 
mental-control agency or City Hall to find out what the local 
antipollution laws are and to report their findings to the 
class. Then discuss with the students whether these laws are 
effective. For example, ask them whether fines seem high 
enough to control the amount of noise pollution, litter, and 
so on, that result from local firm’s carelessness. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
describe some of the antipollution laws passed by their city. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


OUR FREE AIR 
by Leon Trachtman 


If anything in this world were free, it should be air. We 
must pay for our food and clothing, our toys and books. We must 
pay for school. We must pay even for good health by buying 
proper foods, getting shots and medicines, and seeing doctors 
when we are ill. We must pay for water whether we dig our own 
wells, pay city water taxes, or pay a private water company. 

But air? Air must be free. After all, we live in a thick blanket 
of air that covers the earth. We breathe air from birth till death 
—and never seem to pay a cent for it. We use air in bicycle tires 
and balloons. Air lets us sip a soda through a straw. Air makes 
toy airplanes glide. 

Yes, air is free—if we are not particular about what kind we 
get. Winter air is free, but it’s cold. If we want to have warm air 
in winter, we must pay for it. Summer air is free, but it’s usually 
hot. If we like cool air during the summer, we must pay. If we 
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want to moisten dry air or dry out moist air, we must pay. If we 
want still air to move, we must also pay. 

So air that is fixed the way we want it—cool, warm, moist, 
dry, or moving—is usually not free. And sometimes, in some 
places, the most precious kind of air—clean air—cannot be bought 
at any price. 

Air is a mixture of many gases. Sometimes nature puts other 
things into it. Volcanoes erupt, forest fires burn, hot springs and 
swamps bubble. Then the air picks up harmful gases and tiny 
pieces of solid ash and soot. These gases and solids are called 
pollutants because they pollute, or dirty, the air. The amounts of 
nature’s pollutants are usually small and the blanket of air is 
large, so not much harm is done. 

Man, however, adds many more pollutants to the air than 
nature does. As his cities grow, as he builds more factories and 
drives more cars, man fills the precious air with pollutants. 

The smokestacks of factories and refineries shoot streams of 
chemical pollutants into the air. 

Burning garbage in dumps sends clouds of unhealthy smoke 
into the air. 

The exhaust pipes of cars funnel poisonous gases into the air. 
People burn coal and oil to heat their homes, and this causes 
harmful gases to enter the air. 

These air pollutants irritate the skin, eyes, throats, and lungs 
of the people who breathe them. Once in a while the weather 
keeps a blanket of fog mixed with air pollutants hanging over a 
city for several days. When this happens, pollution can be deadly. 

About twenty years ago, a great fog lay over London for four 
days. The streets were empty, because the thick fog made driving 
impossible. Stores and offices closed. Airplanes could not take off 
or land. 

The fog was filled with tons of smoke and gas pollutants. Be- 
cause it was cold, people stayed home and burned coal in their 
furnaces. The coal smoke added even more pollution to the air. 

People choked and coughed and wheezed. Their eyes turned 
red from irritation. Many of them went to hospitals for emergency 
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care. During those four dark days, hundreds of Londoners died 
because of the dreadful fog. 

For the people of London, clean air could not be bought at 
any price. 

Most of us breathe dirty air all the time. Many of our cities 
never have a blanket of really clean air around them. We may not 
become as sick as the people of London, but this dirty air is 
never good for us. 

We already know some ways of keeping the air clean, and we 
are learning others. There are filters for smokestacks, afterburners 
for cars, and many other devices designed to keep pollutants out 
of the air. The government encourages businesses and industries 
to develop pollution-free machines and products. But all these 
things cost time and money, and many people cannot or will not 
pay the cost. 

As the population of the world increases, as more people live 
in cities, and as more houses, factories, and cars are built, it 
becomes very hard to solve the problems of air pollution. But 
they will have to be solved, before all the people of the world 
choke on their “free” air. 


THE BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Two rivers, the Allegheny and the Monongahela, come together 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to form the great Ohio River. Then 
this river, so often called “the beautiful Ohio,” flows westward 
for almost a thousand miles. Along the way it gathers smaller 
streams and rivers until it joins the Mississippi River—the “Father 
of Waters.” 

The Ohio River has played an important role in the growth 
of America. After the Revolutionary War, when people from the 
eastern states began migrating west, many of them traveled by 
flatboat on the Ohio. Settlements grew up along its banks. 


Throughout the Ohio Valley, settlers began cutting down trees 
and establishing farms. 

In the nineteenth century, mining and other industries brought 
more and more people into the Ohio Valley. The Ohio and the 
smaller rivers that ran into it supplied electrical power to light 
houses and run factories. They transported raw materials to the 
factories and finished products away from the factories. They 
also provided recreation for the people—fishing and swimming 
and boating. 

By the time your parents were born, millions of people were 
living in cities along the Ohio River and its tributaries. The big 
industrial cities include Wheeling, West Virginia; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Evansville, Indiana; and Louisville, Kentucky. 

Many people who live in river towns and cities don’t realize 
just how important the river is in their lives. For years, factories 
dumped chemicals, oils, hot water, and dyes into rivers. Farmers 
used poisons to kill insects that harmed farm crops and the in- 
secticides seeped into the rivers. Ships and barges spilled oil and 
gasoline into them. And city sewers discharged their wastes into 
them. 

All these wastes had an effect on the rivers. The “beautiful 
Ohio” could no longer be called beautiful. The clear blue water 
turned dark from all the wastes it carried along from city to city. 
The bacteria-laden wastes began to use up the oxygen in the 
water and kill the fish. The water looked and smelled so bad that 
people couldn’t swim in the river. 

Finally, many people in the Ohio Valley began to realize how 
dependent they were on the rivers. They knew the rivers had 
to be cleaned up. But how? The job seemed impossible. A river 
carries the wastes of many cities. One city or one state alone 
cannot make a river clean again. The Ohio could be saved only 
if people all along the river worked together. 

After many years of discussion, eight states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois—created a new organization called the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission. This organization was 


called ORSANCO for short. Each of the states appointed repre- 
sentatives to help run ORSANCO. Each state agreed to support 
it with money from its taxes. The federal government also con- 
tributed funds. 

ORSANCO specialists began studying the way in which each 
pollutant harmed the rivers. They worked on new ways to get 
rid of wastes. Most important, they taught people to care about 
the rivers. They made movies, wrote letters, and made speeches. 
They explained to businessmen, city and town officials, and citi- 
zens what the loss of a river can mean. If a river dies, a city 
can die. 

As more and more people began to understand the danger, 
more of them wanted to cooperate in halting water pollution. 
Factory owners looked for safer ways to get rid of industrial 
wastes. They spent millions of dollars installing new equipment. 
Many towns and cities also spent millions of dollars building 
sewage plants to treat wastes. 

Not all people or communities, however, were willing to help. 
Some thought that building a sewage plant or installing new equip- 
ment was too expensive. ORSANCO has worked to get laws 
passed so that companies or communities that continue to pollute 
the rivers can be fined. 

The work of ORSANCO goes on. Even when every town and 
factory along a river stops dumping its wastes into the water, 
there will still be problems. A sewage plant might break down 
or a ship carrying acid might sink. To help solve these problems, 
ORSANCO has put pollution detectors all along the rivers. These 
machines test the water day and night for pollution. They enable 
ORSANCO specialists to warn the towns and cities whose water 
is in danger. 

Much more money is needed to keep the ORSANCO program 
—and similar programs—in operation. But the cost will be far 
greater if such programs have to cease their. antipollution work. 
The people who live along the banks of the Ohio River know this. 
They are hoping that through their efforts and money, their river 
can once again be called the “beautiful Ohio.” 
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DESIGNS FOR CITIES 
Poem by Leon Trachtman 
Story by Dorothy Senesh 


I visited two cities 

As I went on my way. 

It’s strange that these two cities 
Had different things to say. 


One city smiled and beckoned, 
And said, “Please, won’t you stay?” 
The other seemed to turn its back 
And grumble, “Go away!” 


Have you been in a city 

That made you glad and gay? 

And have you been in one that made 
You feel so glum and gray? 


What is it in one city 

That makes you want to stay? 
What is it in another one 
That makes you turn away? 


Like the poet, you have probably visited cities you liked and 
cities you didn’t like. What is it about cities that makes one so 
different from another? 

Let’s walk in imagination to one city. We come to a bridge 
over a river and stop to look at the view. The river seems to 
disappear around a bend. Buildings rise up on both sides of the 
river. A tiny park makes a splash of green on one bank. Small 
boats move past barges tied up at the docks. People sit on benches 
under trees. It’s a lovely view. The way the riverbanks, buildings, 
and park fit together makes up the city’s design. 

Cities have different designs. Sometimes the design of a city 
depends on where it is built. For example, streets and buildings 
are laid out differently on a steep hillside than on flat land. 
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Sometimes the designs of cities are different because the pur- 
poses of the cities are different. The capital of a state or a nation 
should be designed so that there is ample space for public build- 
ings, monuments, and street parades. A factory city should be 
designed with plenty of space for factories, for parking lots, and 
for roads on which goods can be moved quickly. 

As you walk in a city, you can find designs everywhere you 
look. Some designs are as small as a few flowers arranged in a 
flower bed in front of a building. Others are as large as-a big 
city park with trees, paths, ponds, and playgrounds. 

Streets have different designs. Curving streets arouse interest. 
What’s ahead? people wonder. Long, straight streets can seem 
dull. Sometimes they make people say, “Well, we’ve seen all 
there is to see.” 

Straight streets do not have to be dull. Trees can be planted 
along a street, or little grassy squares can be laid out to help 
break up the street’s length. Squares can be set like islands in the 
middle of the street, with traffic flowing around them. Or the 
squares can be located on one side of a street. With trees, flower 
beds, benches, and fountains, these squares become small parks. 

Some cities have large squares. Many of the squares contain 
historic landmarks. Long ago people came to the town squares 
to hear the latest news or to celebrate important events. Today 
squares are still needed. They are like outdoor rooms that people 
can share. They make the stone, brick, and concrete parts of the 
city seem more friendly. 

In many cities nature becomes a part of the design. Some cities 
have lakes, rivers, and hills. Some cities use these natural features 
—they make parks along a river or lay out paths and trails on 
hillsides. 

Good city planners keep in mind that parks are designed not 
only to be looked at but to be used. A city park might have a 
small zoo or a chain of small lakes where people can row past 
ducks or swans. A curving path in the park can lead to a Japanese 
tea garden, where people drink tea and eat cookies. An open hill 
in one corner of the park can be set aside for children to fly kites 
in the spring and to go sledding in the winter. 


As you walk in any city, you can see old designs and new 
designs. It is wise for cities to keep some of their fine old houses 
and neighborhoods. Old buildings tell stories of a city’s past. 
They help people feel that they have roots in the city. 

New designs are important, too, if they consider the changing 
needs of a city. Some cities are using new designs to make down- 
town shopping more enjoyable. For example, several cities turn 
the main streets into little parks for pedestrians. Motorists aren’t 
allowed to bring their automobiles into the downtown area. 


As cities grow bigger, planners are beginning to think more 
about design. They believe a city should have many different 
kinds of neighborhoods. They say a city should have busy streets 
and quiet streets, new buildings and old buildings. They feel that 
such differences make a city more interesting to live in as well 
as more attractive to look at. 

The next time you’re walking along the street of a big city, 
look around you. Decide whether it’s the kind of city that “makes 
you want to stay” or “makes you turn away.” 
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COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


Picture Spread Why Must Cities 


Plan? 

pp. 240-241 p. 267/1 

Case Study Washington, D.C.: A 
Planner’s Dream 
Comes True 

pp. 242-247 p. 268/1 

Episode Washington, D.C. 
in the Year 2000 

pp. 248-251 p. 270/1 


Problems Book 


What Should Planners Study to Solve 
These Problems? 
p. 58 p. 268/3 


Planning Land Use for Keeping Neigh- 


borhoods Happy 
pp. 56-57 p. 269/5 


Where Will You Locate? 
p. 59 p. 269/6 


Filmstrip 


Why Must Cities Plan? 
p. 268/2 
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MAJOR IDEAS 


A. Cities are in a constant state of change 
because the systems that make up the city 
are changing. 


B. City planners must know how to coor- 
dinate changes in the systems of the city 
in a way that is responsive to the needs of 
the people. 


C. City planning must cope with present 
problems and anticipate future problems. 


Summary: Cities are made up of many 
systems that must work together to fulfill 
the goals of the people of the city. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial Map study: Landmarks of 
Orientation Washington, D.C. p. 269/7 


See B-6: Problems Book 


See B-9: Other 








System See B-3: Problems Book See C-4: Other 
Orientation See B-6: Problems Book 














LANGUAGE ARTS 










Stories and Story: The Country Comes to 

Poems the City pp: 270-271/3 

Story: Make No Little Plans 
p. 271/5 


Story: Tapio/a -p. 271/6 








Creative Letter: Information on city 
Writing planning p. 270/2 
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Art: Exhibit showing city’s Art: Cartoons showing 
changes pp. 267-268/3 improper zoning p. 269/10 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Community - Speaker: Long-time resident Field trip: City’s business 
Resources p. 267/2 district. pp. 271-272/7 





Situations: Coordinating Discussion: Systems in balance 
changes in city systems p. 271/4 
p. 268/4 


Collection: Pictures of city 
scenes p. 269/8 

Discussion: City street plan 
p. 269/9 

Discussion: Government and 
city planning p. 270/11 
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CHAPTER 13: Why Must Cities Plan? 


Statement to the Teacher 


Urban change has been accelerated by technology. Conse- 
quently, cities cannot wait for changes to occur but must antici- 
pate change and plan so that changes will be desirable and subject 
to control. 

Urban planning must consider changes that will take place in 
the city’s systems. How do the changes in one system affect 
other systems? Most important, how do they affect the people? 
These are the basic concerns of the specialists, city planners. 
These planners are responsible for developing master plans and 
for articulating these plans to the people. Furthermore, they 
must be responsive to the wishes of the people and delicately 
handle potential conflicts of interests. 

Encourage the students to view their city as planners would. 
Lead them to investigate its problems, anticipate its changes, and 
listen to varying views regarding what city life should be like. 


Vocabulary 
adviser plan 
architect gridiron 
balance radial 
capital planner 
coordinate residential 
goal site 
landscape skyscraper 
master plan society 
monument controlled 
municipality free 
natural assets suburb 
Open space township 
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Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il, Text, Why Must Cities Plan?” 3-2. ei eeie A-1 
2. TRG, arth. bots ae ete Chet oe ee: A-3 
3) Text, “Washington, D.C.: A Planner’s Dream 

Comes: “True™: <3 fics < os cree B-1 
4. Filmstrip, “Why Must Cities Plan?” .......... B-2 
De PB, “What Should Planners Study to Solve These 
Problems?” aon cate ne cece eee B-3 
TRG, vsituations! sees: oe ne ee ee B-4 
6. PB, “Planning Land Use for Keeping Neighbor- 
hoods’ Happy’? 5.50 «sis ols co nota erent B-5 
BB Wierenw ills Yiounlocate zane ns B-6 
I. TRG, map: study 2.92% wees se ee ee B-7 
8. Text, “Washington, D.C. in the Year 2000” .... C-1 
9. TRG,sResearch eae see. eee ee eee C-2 
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ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Cities are in a constant state of change because the 
systems that make up the city are changing. 


-_ 
° 


To demonstrate that cities are in a constant state of change 

because the systems that make up a city are changing, have 

the students read “Why Must Cities Plan?” on pages 240 

through 241 in the text. Discuss questions such as the 

following: 

e@ Why do the systems of the city change? (Because of the 
changing needs of the people; because of new inventions) 

e@ What does the city planner do? (He studies the systems 
of the city; finds out what kind of city people want in 
the future; thinks about how the system will change; 
makes a master plan.) 

e@ What does the master plan show? (Jt shows how the many 
systems of the city need to be changed to meet future 
needs.) 

e@ What else does the master plan do? (Jt tells how land 
is to be used, what kinds of houses and businesses are 
to be built, what kinds of transportation are needed, how 
much these changes will cost, and where to get the money 
to pay for them.) 

e@ Why does the master plan deal with conflicts? (Because 
people’s goals are not all the same) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 

at least two changes that are being made in the systems of 

their city. 


To reinforce the idea that cities are in a constant state of 
change because the systems that make up a city are changing, 
invite a long-time resident of the city to speak to the class 
about some of the changes he has observed in its system 
of neighborhoods. Display a map of the city so that the 
students can locate the neighborhoods described by the 
speaker. Help them develop questions such as the following: 


e@ Which neighborhoods have changed the most since you 
lived in the city? 7 

e How have they changed? Are the changes for the better 
or the worse? Why did these changes take place? 

e Do the neighborhoods have more or fewer ties with one 
another? 

e@ What changes do you expect to see in the neighborhoods 
during the next five to ten years? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a brief essay on “Our City’s Changing Neighborhoods.” 


To show that cities change over time, appoint a committee 
to prepare an exhibit titled “Our City—Past and Present.” 
The exhibit should show three or four areas of change such 
as population, land use, transportation, and industry. 
How the city’s population has changed. Use a picture 
graph to compare population figures of 50 and 100 
years ago with those of the most recent census. (These 
figures can probably be obtained from City Hall or from 
U.S. Census Bureau publications such as Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States.) 
How use of the land has changed. Display photographs 
of the city taken 50 to 100 years ago and photographs 
taken recently. Or have the students draw pictures illus- 
trating some of the changes—for example, pictures of 
small houses with large grass lawns to contrast with pic- 
tures of tall apartment buildings. 
How transportation has changed. Have the students draw 
pictures or display toy models of old and new methods 
of transportation. 
How business has changed. Have the students make a 
display contrasting businesses such as a general store 
and a blacksmith shop with contemporary businesses 
such as the computer business and shopping centers. 
After the exhibit has been prepared, discuss with the stu- 
dents some of the problems that have been created as a 
result of these changes. 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to iden- 
tify several ways in which their city has changed during the 


past 50 to 100 years. 


Major Idea B: City planners must know how to coordinate 
changes in the systems of the city in a way that is responsive to 
the needs of the people. 


1. 
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To demonstrate that good city planning considers the 

natural assets of the site, provides for future growth, and 

considers the wants and needs of the people, have the stu- 
dents read “Washington, D.C.: A Planner’s Dream Comes 

True,” on pages 242 through 247 in the text. Use the follow- 

ing questions provided by the text as a guide for class 

discussion: 

a. What does it mean to “use the shape of the land”? (To 
design a city around the natural features of land—hills, 
streams, trees) (Refer to the illustration of L’Enfant’s 
plan on page 244 and ask the students how L’Enfant 
made use of hills in planning the city. Point out that the 
two most important buildings—the Capitol and the 
president’s home—are located on hills so that people 
can see them from a distance.) 

b. How did Major L’Enfant plan the streets and avenues in 
Washington? (Discuss the fact that most streets run 
north and south or east and west in a checkerboard pat- 
tern, and that wide diagonal avenues intersect these 
streets to form little parks, as shown on page 243. Point 
out the location of the Mall. Help the students understand 
that the street plan of Washington combines small resi- 
dential blocks, where people can live comfortably, with 
wide-open space, where people can feel the greatness of 
the city.) 

c. Why did it take so long to finish building Washington? 
(Discuss the fact that the cost of fighting four wars be- 
tween 1800 and 1900 left little money for building the 


grand monuments and avenues planned by L’Enfant. 
Point out that L’Enfant had made a detailed plan for the 
city he thought the nation’s capital should be. Ask the 
students what they think about the major’s plans for his 
dream city.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a brief essay on “What I Think About Major L’Enfant’s 
Plan.” 


To show the role of the city planner in coordinating changes 
in the systems of a city, show the class the filmstrip “Why 
Must Cities Plan?” 


To demonstrate that city planners should coordinate changes 
in the systems of a city, have the students complete exercise 
13-B in their Problems Book. 


To emphasize the importance of coordinating changes in 
the systems of a city, discuss the following hypothetical situ- 
ations with the class: 

a. What might happen if factories were rebuilt without 
planning for changes in housing, water supply, power, 
and so on? (Discuss the fact that a housing shortage, 
water shortage, or power failure could result if more 
and more people moved to the city to work in the 
factories. ) 

b. What might happen if a run-down neighborhood were 
rebuilt by constructing high-rise apartments in place of 
one-family houses without planning for the population 
change in the neighborhood? (Explain that if more fam- 
ilies moved into the rebuilt neighborhood, the existing 
schools and playground areas could become over- 
crowded. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

predict some of the problems that could occur when changes 

in one system are not coordinated with changes in other 
systems of their city. 
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To demonstrate that the best city planning is done in such a 
way that neighbors feel happy about each other, have the stu- 
dents complete exercise 13-A in their Problems Book. 


To demonstrate that city planners should coordinate changes 
in the systems of a city in a way that is responsive to the 
needs of the people, have the students complete exercise 13-C 
in their Problems Book. 


To reinforce the idea that good city planning takes advan- 
tage of a site’s natural assets, have the students look at a 
map of Washington D.C. Have them locate some of the 
features mentioned in their text—for example, the Potomac 
and Anacostia rivers, the Capitol, the White House, the 
Mall. Then have them locate Arlington National Cemetery, 
where L’Enfant is buried, and some of the monuments they 
are familiar with, such as the Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that the present layout of Washington reflects the 
basic layout designed by L’Enfant. 


To reinforce the students’ ideas about what is and is not 
beautiful, have them collect picture postcards or photographs 
of various cities. Then ask them whether they think each 
scene pictured is beautiful. The students may disagree on 
whether a particular scene is beautiful—their disagreement 
should be used to demonstrate that individual tastes differ. 
Point out that just as different people have different tastes, 
so do different eras have different tastes. What was consid- 
ered good design fifty years ago may not be popular now. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
view other pictures of city scenes and evaluate logically 
whether they illustrate beautiful elements of city life. 


To discover that city planners must coordinate changes in 
the system of streets, the students should look at a street 
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map of their own city or town. Discuss whether the street 

pattern reflects the gridiron plan (land is divided into stand- 

ard rectangular or square lots), the radial plan (streets lead 
from the center of the city like the spokes of a wheel), or 
some other plan. Ask questions such as the following: 

e@ Which streets do not seem to fit the street pattern? Why? 
(Diagonal streets might cut across a gridiron pattern to 
provide direct routes to the center of the city; streets 
might parallel a natural feature.) 

e Are some streets being widened or changed from two- 
way to one-way streets? Why? (To provide for the in- 
creasing number of motor vehicles) 

Help the students understand that street plans sometimes 

become out of date. For example, the radial plan can cause 

traffic congestion by funneling automobiles toward the cen- 
ter of the city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list at least two changes that are taking place in the street 

system of their city. 


To show that city planners must coordinate changes in the 
system of land, have the students draw cartoons illustrating 
some of the problems that could result from improper zon- 
ing. List the following on the chalkboard: 

houses and apartments factories 

schools and playgrounds farms 

hospitals drive-in theaters 

stores and offices 
Explain that if land is not properly zoned, a factory could be 
built next to a hospital, a theater in a residential neighbor- 
hood, an office building next to a playground, and so on. 
Then discuss with the students how the problems illustrated 
by their cartoons could have been avoided by proper zonal 
planning. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
compile their cartoons into a booklet titled “Why Cities 
Need Proper Zoning.” 
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To illustrate the fact that city planning is affected by the 

kind of government that a city has (a free versus a controlled 

society), discuss with the students why the wishes and needs 
of individuals usually receive more consideration in a free 
than in a controlled society and how this can affect the type 

of projects undertaken by city planners. For example, a 

century ago, the ruler of Paris—Napoleon I1J—could order 

the destruction of thousands of homes in order to create the 
beautiful parks and boulevards designed by his city plan- 
ners. He could order many of the people from Paris to work 

on these projects without paying them high wages. In a 

free society such as ours, however, huge sums of money 

would have to be paid to the people whose homes would 
be destroyed. Workers would have to be paid competitive 
wages; that is, the government would have to pay the work- 
ers the same wages they would earn if they were working on 

a nongovernment project. Then ask the students questions 

such as the following: 

e@ Under which kind of government would it be easier to 
tear down buildings and build parks, monuments, and 
other structures? (Emphasize that, in a free society, the 
individual must be treated with fairness and justice. An 
individual can demand justice if his rights are not re- 
spected.) 

e@ Does a beautifully planned city necessarily reflect the 
interests and well-being of the people who were living 
there when it was built? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list several problems that might confront city planners in a 

free society but not planners in a controlled society. 


Major Idea C: City planning must cope with present problems 
and anticipate future problems. 


1. 
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To understand why city planning must anticipate future 
needs, the students should read “Washington, D.C. in the 
Year 2000,” on pages 248 through 251 in the text. Use the 
following questions as a guide for discussion: 


pd, 
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e Why are towns located nearby in Maryland and Virginia 
included in Washington’s plans? Why are Washington’s 
transportation plans especially important to these towns? 
(Many people live in the towns and commute to the city 
to work. Point out that cities cannot limit their plans to 
meet only the needs of their residents.) 

e How will the new subway system and the new towns help 
solve some of Washington’s present problems? (Prob- 
lems such as traffic and crowds in the city and air pollu- 
tion will be reduced.) 

e What are some of the changes planned for Washington 
itself? (Renewal of run-down areas, good housing for 
people at all income levels, residential squares where no 
cars are allowed) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

write a brief essay on “How Washington, D.C. Is Planning 

for Its Future Needs.” 


To illustrate some of the problems that city planners must try 

to solve, have the students find out what their own city or 

town is doing to anticipate problems. Appoint a committee 

to write to the city’s planning department for the following 

information: 

e How large is the city’s population expected to be in ten 
or twenty years? 

e@ What new needs and problems might be created by a 
population increase? 

e How is the city planning to meet these future needs and 
problems? Is there a long-range master plan? 

e What are some of the projects planned for the next five, 
ten, or twenty years? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the problems that planners are trying to 

solve in their own city or town. 


To demonstrate that city planning can anticipate future 
problems while dealing with present ones, read to the class 
the story “The Country Comes to the City” (pages 273 


through 274). Explain that the story describes the planning 

of New York’s Central Park more than a hundred years ago. 

Discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ Why did New York need a park? Why were some people 
against the development of the park? 

e@ What did Olmsted want the park to look like? What are 
some things he did to keep its quiet country beauty? 

e Has the city of New York changed since the park was 
planned? Does Central Park still meet the needs of the 
people of New York? 

e Can the benefit of a public park be expressed in money 
only? (No. A park brings health and happiness to all; a 
park makes the city more beautiful.) 

If possible, obtain a tourist map of New York City showing 

the layout of Central Park. Describe the park’s recreational 

facilities and point out its size and location in relation to the 
rest of the city. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw maps or pictures for an art exhibit titled “New York’s 

Central Park.” 


To reinforce the concept that planning is important for 
systems, remind the students that the last announcement 
from the Houston Space Center before a space capsule is 
launched at Cape Kennedy is “All systems go.” Explain the 
meaning of this announcement and discuss some of the sys- 
tems necessary for a space-capsule project (for example, 
power system, communication system, food system). Then 
ask the students to name some of the systems in a city that 
must work together to make the city a healthful, pleasant, 
and safe place in which to live. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
discuss the importance of keeping the various systems of 
the city in balance. 


To illustrate how an imaginative city planner was able to 
plan for future needs while solving present problems, read to 
the class the story “Make No Little Plans” (pages 272 


through 273). Discuss the fact that Burnham was concerned 
with both usefulness and beauty when he planned cities. In 
Chicago, for example, he planned street and transportation 
facilities and advised the city to buy land for parks and recre- 
ational facilities. If possible, obtain a map of Chicago and 
postcards or posters showing the city’s lakefront. Point out 
that the parks, harbors, beaches, and museums envisioned 
by Burnham still serve the city by providing scenic beauty, 
open space, and recreational facilities for a population that 
has nearly doubled in size since the plan was made. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
compare three planners—Burnham, Olmsted, and L’Enfant 
—and to conclude that great planners share the ability to 
look far into the future. 


To illustrate one approach to the problem of providing com- 
fortable housing and open space for people living near large 
cities, read to the class the story “Tapiola” (pages 274 
through 275). Then ask questions such as the following: 

e Why do many people enjoy living in Tapiola? (Because 
of its open space, recreational facilities, good housing, 
local shopping centers, and so on) 

e Who provides water, electricity, and other services for 
Tapiola? Who owns these companies? Is this different 
from many other suburbs? (Its services are provided by 
private, nonprofit companies owned by the residents.) 

e@ What are some of the benefits of living in Tapiola? What 
are some of the drawbacks? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list several ways in which Tapiola differs from a suburb in 

the United States. 


To demonstrate that poor city planning can result in un- 

pleasant visual effects, take the students on a field trip to 

the business section of their city to observe the following 

kinds of problems: 

e A group of buildings whose architectural styles or sizes 
are uncoordinated 
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e Signs blocking the view of buildings 

e Litter on streets and sidewalks because of the lack of 
trash cans 

e A service station or a hotdog stand in the middle of an 
attractive group of buildings 

e A large sign in front of one building on a block 

e A mailbox, trash can, and streetlight placed randomly 
on the same street corner 

After the field trip have the students draw pictures of what 

they observed. Ask them questions such as the following: 

e@ What unpleasant visual effects can result from poor visual 
planning? 

e How might they be prevented or improved? (By stricter 
laws about zoning and display signs, cooperation among 
merchants, and so on) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the ways in which planners are working to im- 

prove their city esthetically. 


STORIES 


MAKE NO LITTLE PLANS 
by Thea K. Flaum 


In 1893, Chicago honored Christopher Columbus’s discovery 
of America by holding a great fair, the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. Visitors came from all over the country. They nicknamed 
the fair the “White City” because of the more than twenty grand 
white buildings built especially for it. These low, columned 
buildings stood along wide streets. They had broad green lawns 
and many trees about them. 

The visitors could not forget those beautiful white buildings. 
People spent hours wandering through them. When they returned 
to the streets of Chicago or to their hometowns, they wondered: 
Why does our city have to be so ugly? Why can’t it be beautiful 
like the White City? 
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The person who planned the White City was Daniel Burnham, 
a Chicago architect who had built many large banks, museums, 
department stores, and office buildings. He had also built the 
tallest building in the world of those days—a 22-story skyscraper. 

Daniel Burnham’s White City brought him fame as a city plan- 
ner. He was asked to prepare a plan for Washington, D.C. 
Burnham and a number of architects studied landscapes in the 
South and public buildings and parks in Europe. Their new plan, 
based on that of Major L’Enfant a hundred years before, sug- 
gested where new parks, new government buildings, and the new 
Lincoln Memorial should be built. 

Daniel Burnham later drew up plans for Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Manila in the Philippines. Then his hometown, Chi- 
cago, gave him the most important job of his life—that of design- 
ing a plan for it. 

Nature had not given much beauty to Chicago. Although the 
city was built along the shores of Lake Michigan, the land was 
flat and uninteresting. Burnham’s job was to make Chicago 
beautiful. 

Chicago’s main problem was that it had grown too fast. Within 
75 years, its population had grown from 350 people to 2 million. 
The results were crowded living conditions, dull and badly lighted 
streets, and blocks and blocks of slums. 

“Slums,” said Burnham, “grow where there is no planning. A 
well-planned city is not expensive; disorderly growth is.” 

Burnham’s first problem was the city’s transportation system. 
He remembered what he had seen in Paris. He liked what Paris 
had done. He hoped he could help Chicago in much the same 
way. Burnham planned better bus and streetcar systems, wide 
boulevards, wider streets, and avenues that cut diagonally through 
city blocks, so that people could cross the city more quickly. He 
planned a broad avenue that would go from the lake to a civic 
center where several fine public buildings would be set in a park. 
He planned parks that would be linked together across the city. 
He advised the city to buy acres and acres of forest outside the 
city for the people’s recreation. 

Twenty-six railroads brought hundreds of trains into downtown 


Chicago each day. Daniel Burnham planned enormous new freight 
yards outside the downtown area. That way, the center of the 
city would no longer be crowded and unpleasant because of the 
trains and railroad yards. 

Burnham’s most exciting plans were for the lakeshore. If you 
ask a Chicagoan today what part of his city he is most proud of, 
he will probably say “the lakefront.” The lakeshore was created 
almost exactly as Burnham planned it—with lovely parks, har- 
bors, beaches, playgrounds, golf courses, and museums. A person 
can walk through a beautiful park, cross a wide street lined with 
trees and buildings, and find himself in downtown Chicago. 

Not all parts of Burnham’s plan were followed so closely. The 
civic center and new railroad yards were not built. But many of 
his ideas, such as widening streets and buying forest land for 
parks, were used. 

Daniel Burnham’s plan for Chicago was welcomed by the peo- 
ple of the city. They proved their good feeling for his plan by 
voting to raise their own taxes so that many of his ideas for a 
better Chicago could be carried out. 

People of other American cities, excited by Chicago’s plans, 
began to make plans to make their own cities more beautiful. 

Once Burnham said, “Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.” He knew that, in the long run, big ideas 
are the ones that count. 

Daniel Burnham made his plan for Chicago more than sixty 
years ago. Although the city has since doubled in size, Chicago 
still finds Daniel Burnham’s plan a useful guide for the future. 


THE COUNTRY COMES TO THE CITY 
by Thea K. Flaum 


The sounds of rumbling wagons, shrill police whistles, and bel- 
lowing foghorns created a steady roar of noises. Over these 
sounds was yet another—the whining and whirring of heavy ma- 
chinery from a thousand factory windows. Even in 1850, New 
York was a crowded, noisy city. 


Most New Yorkers knew that the noise meant progress— 
growing businesses and more jobs. But if there were only a quiet 
corner of the city! New Yorkers had to travel far to escape from 
the crowds and noise. 

You would think, then, that the city’s plan to create a large 
public park would have made everyone cheer. But listen to some 
of the arguments against it: 

“Only rich people will use the park to ride in their fancy car- 
riages.” 

“A park is a perfect hiding place for robbers and roughnecks. 
I'd be afraid to go there!” 

“This valuable land should be used for stores and offices, not 
for a worthless picnic ground.” 

After five years of arguing, the people voted to buy the land. 
It was named Central Park because it was located near the cen- 
ter of New York. 

Buying the land was only the beginning. Eight hundred acres 
of rocks, swamps, pastures, and shacks had to be turned into a 
park. Frederick Law Olmsted, an author and amateur planner, 
was appointed to direct the work. Although nobody suspected 
it then, Olmsted had a true genius for landscape planning. 

As a result of sumac poisoning, which is like poison ivy, he had 
permanently weakened eyes. But few men with perfect eyes have 
seen so well. Wandering around the countryside, Olmsted learned 
how much people’s lives are affected by their surroundings. 

As he grew older, he wrote books about the faraway places he 
visited—English parks, Southern plantations, and Texas farms. 

Frederick Olmsted’s home, a farm outside New York, was 
carefully planned for usefulness and beauty. Neighbors often 
asked his advice on where to plant a tree, put in a new road, or 
build a new barn. Gradually his talent for planning became better 
known. But he might have remained an amateur if he had not 
been made director of Central Park. 

Frederick Olmsted had wonderful ideas for Central Park. But 
he had been hired only to direct the work, not to plan the park. 
Many designers were drawing up plans to enter in a contest. The 
winning design would be used for Central Park. At first Olmsted 
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thought that if he entered the contest and won, people might say 
that he won because he was the park director, not because his was 
really the best design. 

An architect friend suggested that he and Olmsted enter an 
unsigned plan in the contest. If their design won, nobody could 
accuse the judges of picking the director’s plan. 

Frederick Olmsted did not want to build a formal park with 
flat land and carefully arranged paths and shrubs. He wanted to 
take the land as it was and make it beautiful. In his plans the 
swamps became ponds and lakes, the rocky pastures were smooth, 
grassy meadows, and the narrow paths became gracefully curving 
roads. The cliffs, hills, and rugged trees remained. 

His plan won the prize. Frederick Olmsted could build his park 
just as he wished. 

He planned curving, winding paths. He created lakes and green 
fields and groves of trees. Central Park looked like a lovely 
country landscape, and gave the people of the crowded city the 
wonderful feeling of open spaces. 

For walkers, carriages, and horseback riders, Olmsted planned 
paths that did not cross and were not near each other. People 
who were using the park for different purposes would not get 
into each other’s way. 

Seven feet below the ground level of the park ran four roads 
used by business traffic. The carts and wagons could not be seen 
by the people in the park, and their noise was hardly heard. 

Central Park also had a music hall, a flower garden, baseball 
fields, a parade ground, and a wide pathway lined with elm trees, 
called the Mall. But Olmsted would not allow too many buildings 
and activities in the park. 

Central Park was the first big city park in America. Ten years 
after work on it began, nearly every large American city was 
planning a public park. Olmsted designed parks for Chicago, 
Boston, Louisville, and many other cities. 

Today, Central Park is completely surrounded by busy streets 
and tall buildings. Millions of people hurry through these streets 
each year. For them the beauty and quiet of the countryside is 
just a few steps away, in Frederick Olmsted’s Central Park. 
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TAPIOLA 
by Janet Elliott 


Six miles outside Helsinki, the capital city of Finland, is a 
suburb called Tapiola. Most of the people who live in Tapiola 
have jobs in Helsinki. They can drive on six-lane highways into 
Helsinki to work, shop, or visit museums and theaters. 

Who wouldn’t like to live in Tapiola? It is so beautiful! From 
the top floor of its tallest building, Tapiola looks like a forest of 
evergreen and birch trees. In most other suburbs the trees have 
been cut down to make room for houses. 

Almost half the land in Tapiola is park and forest. A man can 
walk two minutes from his door and catch a fresh fish for dinner. 
Families in most other suburbs must drive for hours to go fishing. 

Tapiola is different in other ways from suburbs in other parts 
of the world. Tapiola does not have rows and rows of look-alike 
houses. There are large’ and small houses, low and high apart- 
ment buildings. The tallest building has twelve stories. 

Of course, not everyone who lives in Tapiola travels to Hel- 
sinki each day. Tapiola has many shops, a beautiful civic center, 
a library, and a museum. There is a good choice of jobs in 
Tapiola. Many people live and work in Tapiola, but most of the 
people work in Helsinki. 

How did Tapiola get started? Why is it so different? Unlike 
most suburbs, Tapiola did not just happen. Its planners formed a 
private company. They started with farmlands and forests. They 
made careful plans and had everything built according to the 
plans, without government help. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted many kinds of families to live in 
their suburb. So they built small houses for small families, and 
bigger houses for families with more children or more money. 
They built apartment houses for people who wanted to live in 
them. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted to build a beautiful suburb, so they 
told the builders to keep as many trees as possible. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted a safe and quiet suburb. Most of 
the roads were built around Tapiola, rather than through it. 


Neighborhoods, stores, schools, and libraries were carefully 
planned so that people could walk to them. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted the suburb to be friendly, so they 
built the town just so big and no bigger. There is space for 17,000 
people. 

Tapiola is different in other ways. Private companies provide 
electricity, water, heating systems, and garbage disposal—services 
usually provided by the government. Private companies provide 
roads and sewers. Yet these companies do not produce for a 
profit. Their owners are the people who live in Tapiola’s houses 
and apartments. In a way, the people are producing and selling 
services to themselves. 

Does everyone like living in Tapiola? A few people say the 
town is too carefully planned. They miss the crowds and noise 
of the city. Others say the many parks make walking distances 
too long. The biggest complaint, however, shows how nice Tapiola 
really is: There are few houses to rent or buy. 

A man living in Tapiola complains because his growing family 
needs more room, and all the large houses have been sold. He 


does not want to leave Tapiola. When families do leave, their 
houses are not vacant long. Many people want to live in Tapiola. 

A few suburbs like Tapiola are being built in the United States 
and in other parts of the world. Why aren’t there more? 

Towns like Tapiola are not easy to build. Large, unbroken 
pieces of land are needed to build such suburbs. Most of the 
land near our big cities is owned by many different people. Each 
piece of land must be bought from a different owner. The land 
is very expensive. 

The location of such a suburb in the United States might cause 
confusion because of the many kinds of government. With over- 
lapping townships, municipalities, and counties, cooperation on a 
new suburb might be hard to get. 

Another problem is that a large amount of money is needed to 
start building the town, before the sale of buildings even begins 
to return money. 

But if enough people become aware of the importance of hav- 
ing beautiful and convenient suburbs, more private companies 
will work together to build more Tapiolas. 
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COMPONENTS MAJOR IDEAS 
Student Text 


City Feature Rotterdam: A City 
Rises from the 
Ashes 
pp. 252-261 p. 279/1 A. The greatest menace to cities is modern 
war. 
Review text 
pp. 252-261 p. 280/2 


B. The new Rotterdam reflects the thought- 
fulness of the city planners in preparing a 
master plan that took into account the 
unique problems of the city. 


C. A new master plan is being developed to 
Problems Book regulate the new industrial development, 
which requires more space than Rotter- 


Planners Determine Where New dam can provide. 


Businesses Can Be Built 
p. 60 p. 282/3 


\ qo ca 


Summary: Rotterdam is a city that was 
rebuilt to fit a region. 
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ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 





Spatial 
Orientation 





Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 
Writing 





2H 


ROTTERDAM: A City Rises from 
the Ashes 


Statement to the Teacher 


After World War II, a new Rotterdam was built, a city whose 
unique aspects have inspired other cities to create similar plans. 

Rotterdam led the way in the development of a downtown 
shopping mall. Its pattern has been used in developing new 
shopping centers and rebuilding downtown areas in cities through- 
out the world. 

Europort has become a model for port and industrial facility 
planning. 

Finally, Rotterdam’s regional planning concept recognizes 
that the central city cannot plan alone. By cooperating with 
other cities in the region and by controlling the use of land 
around Rotterdam, the people can plan for orderly growth and 
develop a city that makes possible the kinds of lives the people 
wish to lead. 


Vocabulary 
destruction “ring cities” 
devastated ruins 
fire-bombing satellite communities 
mechanized violence 
resourcefulness war, atomic warfare 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
i Text, “Rotterdam: A City Rises from the Ashes” A-1 
De ERG, ‘Vignettes Mas ec.3 Sein ce 5 ce ep eee B-4 
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3: TERG, discussion acre eee ete C-1 
PB, “Planners Determine Where New Businesses 
Can Be Built’ "2.5. e ssss 5 «cere ener eieeenene C-3 
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Dutch way of life and how they are making use of the land, 
air, and water. 

Hall, Peter. The World Cities. New York: McGraw-Hill. A study 
of the world cities—major centers of population and activi- 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Cohn, Angelo. The First Book of the Netherlands. New York: 
Watts. Introduces the reader to the land, people, cities, and 
economy of the Netherlands. 

De Jong, Dola. The Picture Story of Holland. New York: McKay. 
A kaleidoscopic view of Holland and its people. 

Dodge, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. The classic story. Illustrates Holland’s 
people, traditions, and geography. 

Irwin, Theodore. Let’s Travel in Holland. Chicago: Childrens 
Press. Illustrated with large color photographs; includes a 
description of the rebuilding of Rotterdam. 


Loman, Anna. Looking at Holland. Describes the land and 
people of the Netherlands; includes descriptions of Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, and other ring cities. 


FILM 


Jan—Boy of the Netherlands. 19 min., 16mm, b&w or color. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp. A visit with 
ten-year-old Jan in Amsterdam. The film is designed to ac- 
quaint viewers with the people, geography, and economy of 
the Netherlands. 


ACTIVITIES 
Major Idea A: The greatest menace to cities is modern war. 


1. To demonstrate that the greatest menace to cities today is 
modern war and to show how one city was rebuilt after being 
destroyed by war, have the students read “Rotterdam: A City 
Rises from the Ashes,” on pages 252 through 261 in the text. 
Locate Rotterdam on a map of Europe or a world map, 
and point out that the city is located near the sea. Then 
discuss questions such as the following: 

e@ What happened to Rotterdam in May 1940? (Fire-bomb- 
ing of the city by the Nazis, killing 900 people and 
destroying much of the city) How long ago did the 
fire-bombing occur? (One parent ago) Would cities be 
likely to suffer greater destruction in a war today? (Yes, 
because of the development of deadlier weapons) 

@ When did the people of Rotterdam begin making plans 
to rebuild their city? (Soon after the bombing) 

e How is the new Rotterdam different from the old Rot- 
terdam? 

e Were Rotterdam’s planners interested only in the way 
the new city would look? What else did they consider? 
(The transportation system, rebuilding the ports, places 
where people could work and shop, keeping open space 
around the city—keeping all the systems in balance) 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
explain why the title “A City Rises from the Ashes’’ fits 
Rotterdam. ; 


To reinforce the idea that modern war is a menace to cities, 

discuss with the students the methods of ancient and modern 

warfare. Use the following questions as a guide for the 
discussion: 

e@ How were wars fought in ancient cities such as Athens 
and Rome? What weapons did the soldiers use? (Soldiers 
fought in hand-to-hand combat and at close range with 
swords, spears, bows and arrows, and similar weapons.) 

e Why did people in some cities build walls around their 
cities? (To protect the people living in and near the city 
during war attacks) 

e Do cities today have protection from weapons of mod- 
ern warfare? (No. Populations of entire cities can be 
wiped out in minutes with modern atomic weapons.) 

e Why are cities targets for bombing attacks in modern 
war? (Cities produce war goods and services and provide 
transportation for sending supplies to troops. Point out 
that psychological warfare is also a reason for bombing 
cities. ) 

e Do you think the violence and destruction that can occur 
in a modern city as a result of war is sufficient reason to 
encourage the dispersion of large populations away from 
cities into smaller communities? (Explain that if the dis- 
persal of the city’s population means the destruction of 
the exchange of ideas, “civilization” would suffer. Refer 
the students to Chapter 3, pages 48 through 59 in the 
text.) 

e Do you think the possibility exists, because such massive 
destruction can result from war, that people may learn to 
live together peacefully? What would this mean for the 
future of cities? ; 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

draw pictures illustrating the effects of modern warfare on 

a city. 
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Major Idea B: The new Rotterdam reflects the thoughtfulness of 
the city planners in preparing a master plan that took into ac- 
count the unique problems of the city. 


1. 


phe 
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To show that the new Rotterdam’s economic base is carefully 

planned so that the city specializes in a few industries, ap- 

point a committee to prepare a large wall map showing 

the “ring cities” and the goods or services each specializes 

in. Have the students indicate the cities by a color band 

and indicate the agricultural center and the port for the Eu- 

ropean Common Market. Have them show the specialties of 

each city by drawing picture symbols keyed to the legend of 

the map: 

e Rotterdam—pictures of a ship, an oil rig, and a steel 
ingot to represent the shipping, oil, and steel industries 

e The Hague—picture of a public building to represent 
the government 

e Leiden—pictures of an academic cap and a bolt of cloth 
to represent the university and the cloth industry 

e@ Haarlem—pictures of a tulip, a chocolate bar, a ship, 
and a wheel to represent the tulip, chocolate, shipping, 
and machine industries 

e Amsterdam—pictures of a money bag, a cash register, 
a stage light, and a paintbrush to represent banking, 
fine stores, entertainment, and the arts 

e Delft—picture of a plate to represent the chinaware 
business 

e@ Utrecht—pictures of a bolt of cloth, a rug, and a trumpet 
to represent the cloth and carpet industries and the 
musical instruments business 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

identify some of the specialties of the ring cities and to 

explain how this specialization allows each city to prosper 

without growing too big. 


To demonstrate that the new Rotterdam’s transportation 
system has been carefully planned, review with the students 


the information presented in the text. Then ask questions 

such as the following: 

e What are some of the methods of transportation avail- 
able in. the new Rotterdam? (Automobiles, public buses 
and subways, bicycles) 

e@ What are some of the reasons traffic moves easily even 
though many kinds of transportation are used? (Streets 
are wide; motor vehicles, bicycles, and pedestrians have 
separate lanes; the use of the subways and buses helps 
reduce surface traffic.) 

e@ What are some of the advantages of banning cars from the 
new shopping centers? (Pedestrian safety, elimination 
of traffic noise and car-exhaust fumes) 

e Would some of Rotterdam’s ideas about transportation 
work in our city? Which ones, and why? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain how Rotterdam’s transportation system has been 

improved through careful planning. 


To demonstrate the resourcefulness of the Dutch people in 
planning the use of their land, read to the class the essay 
“The Glass Farms” (page 282). Discuss questions such as 
the following: 

e Why have the Dutch people decided to grow fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers in glasshouses? How does this give 
them more than one growing season in a single year? 

e Why is fast transportation so important to the glass farm- 
ers? Why have the glass farmers divided their labor so that 
they do not all grow the same crops? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

explain why Dutch farmers are adopting the glasshouse tech- 

nique and to name some of the crops that they grow. 


To demonstrate ways in which the new Rotterdam reflects 
careful planning, read to the class the “Rotterdam Vignettes” 
(pages 282 through 284). Discuss the appropriate group of 
questions for each vignette: 


Lijnbaan 
e@ Why is the Lijnbaan a pleasant place for people to shop? 
e@ How is this shopping center different from those in the 
United States? 
Europort 
@ Where is Europort located? 
e@ What are some of the goods that are loaded and unloaded 
at this port? 
Satellite Communities 
e@ What are satellite communities? How are they different 
from suburbs of cities? 


_@ Where do many of the people who live. in the satellite 


communities work? 
e@ Why did the government begin planning these communi- 
ties many years ago? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to list 
several examples of how the new Rotterdam has been care- 
fully planned. 


To illustrate ways in which the new Rotterdam reflects 
thoughtful planning, have the students write short essays on 
the topic “What I Like Best About the New Rotterdam.” 
Review the information presented in the text. Then explain 
that what they like best could be a place such as the new 
city center, an idea such as having bicycle lanes in traffic, or 
an attitude such as the desire not to grow too big. (You 
could have some students read their essays to the class.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
illustrate their essays and compile them in a booklet titled 
“The New Rotterdam.” 


Major Idea C: A new master plan is being developed to regulate 
the new industrial development, which requires more space than 
Rotterdam can provide. 


1. 


To show that a new master plan is being developed to regu- 
late the new industrial development in Rotterdam, discuss 


with the students some of the aspects of this master plan. 

Use the following outline as a guide for class discussion: 

a. Review the reasons why the Dutch people want to limit 
the size of these cities. (They want to preserve the farm- 
land in the center of the ring and the open space be- 
tween the cities.) 

b. Have the students reset Rotterdam on the map. Ask 
them to locate an area where Rotterdam could spread 
out without affecting the open space between the cities 
or the central farmland. (The land south of the city) 
Then have them locate the New Waterway and Euro- 
port. Discuss the fact that oil refineries, port facilities, 
and factories have been built in this area since World 
War II but that according to the new master plan, the 
area will be further developed to provide new harbor 
basins for the oil tankers, new roads to connect the 
area with Rotterdam, and new power plants and other 
facilities to encourage the building of new factories. 

c. Discuss how the development of this area will affect 
Rotterdam. Explain that the new factories will create 
new jobs, which will attract many people to Rotterdam. 
Point out that Dutch planners have considered the 
growth in population in developing the master plan, and 
that new towns are being built south and east of the city 
where the workers can live. Then point out that these 
satellite towns will help keep Rotterdam from becoming 
too big or overcrowded. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

locate the new industrial area in Rotterdam on a map and 

to explain how it is being developed according to the new 
master plan. 


As a follow-up to the preceding activity, have the students 
locate the Rhine River on a map of Europe and trace the 
river from its source in Switzerland to its mouth in the 
North Sea. Help them discover that many of the major 
German industrial cities as well as Rotterdam are located 
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along the Rhine. Then discuss with the students the im- 
portance of Europort not only to Rotterdam but also to 
other European cities because of its nearness to the Rhine. 
Discuss how the products of the German cities can be 
shipped on the Rhine to Rotterdam, to Europort, and then 
to cities in all parts of the world. Ask the students why 
Europort is important to the economic development of all 
Europe, not just to Rotterdam’s. Then ask them why Euro- 
port could be called the “gateway to Europe.” 


Se 


To demonstrate that, in some countries, regional planning 
encourages efficient industrial growth, have the students 
complete the exercise on Rotterdam in their Problems 
Book. 


STORIES 


THE GLASS FARMS 
by Anna Cannoli 


Land is very scarce in the small country of the Netherlands. Yet 
many people live there. With so many people and so little land, 
it is difficult to raise enough food for all the people. 

Because land is so scarce and valuable, Dutch farmers must 
be careful and clever. They must get as much food as possible 
from their farms. They are always looking for new and better ways 
to raise more food. In the past few years they have found a very 
special way indeed. Dutch farms are going under glass. 

The soil of the glass farms is very good. The land is flat, so 
no mountains block out the sun with their shadows. Nearby there 
are many cities where people want to buy good food. The foods 
from the glass farms travel to the cities on trains, trucks, boats and 
barges, and even on airplanes. Almost half a billion dollars worth 
of glass-farm fruits, vegetables, and flowers are sold in these 
markets every year. 

Winter never affects the glasshouses. They are heated to the 
right growing temperature all year. This heating makes it possible 
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for the glasshouse farmers to sell tomatoes in January and tulips 
in September. They can grow crops all year round. 

Recently, large deposits of natural gas were discovered under 
the North Sea. The gas is piped to the Netherlands. Many glass- 
houses are being heated by this new, convenient fuel. Now, 
heating the glasshouses is cheaper than it was with other fuels. 

Many of the farmers are specializing in certain crops. In some 
of the glasshouses only tomatoes or lettuce or cucumbers are 
grown. Other glasshouses are for grapes, melons, red peppers, 
or flowers. The farmers sell these crops to buyers from many parts 
of Europe. Flowers are even flown to the United States. 

Fruits, vegetables, and flowers must move very quickly from 
the farm to the table or they will spoil. No one wants to buy 
spoiled foods or wilted flowers. To help hurry their crops along 
their way to consumers, the glass farmers have built special 
market buildings. There wholesale buyers select and buy the 
foods and flowers they want. They can hire people right in the 
buildings to help pack and ship their orders. Hundreds of skilled 
packers load the crops on the trains or boats or planes that speed 
the crops to markets in other cities and countries. 

The very next day, families in Rotterdam and Amsterdam or 
in many cities in nearby Belgium, France, and Germany may be 
eating salads of fresh green lettuce and bright-red tomatoes. 
They may not know it, but they will owe their eating pleasure 
to the clever glass farmers of the Netherlands. 


ROTTERDAM VIGNETTES 
by Patricia Goldshlag 


LIJNBAAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson stood staring at the long mall in front 
of them. It was like a wide street with many shops, but there 
were no cars. Their Dutch friends, the Haans, stood next to 
them. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked Mr. Haan. “How do you like 
our city so far?” 


“Tm surprised,” replied Mr. Johnson. “We’ve just come from 
Amsterdam and we didn’t expect Rotterdam to be so different.” 

“Amsterdam is filled with lovely old buildings and streets and 
canals,” added Mrs. Johnson. “It seemed so European to us.” 

“Well, it is European,” said Mr. Haan. “But so is this. You see, 
much of Rotterdam was destroyed during World War II. After 
the war, we decided to build a completely modem city. This 
shopping center, Lijnbaan’—he said lainbon—“was one of the 
first things to be built.” 

“When the bombers came on May 14, 1940,” said Mrs. Haan, 
“many people were killed and the whole center of the city was 
destroyed. After the war ended, we looked at the ruins and de- 
cided to put up something beautiful.” 

“Well, you’ve certainly succeeded,” said Mrs. Johnson. They 
walked along together and the Johnsons marveled at the beautiful 
garden plots in the center of the mall, the neat and very clean 
slate paving, and the variety of shops. They saw clothing shops, 
restaurants, music shops, jewelry stores, bookstores, beauty par- 
lors, shoe stores, sport shops, and many other shops. The Haans 
pointed out the wood-paneled bridges with flower boxes on top 
that crossed the mall at intervals. 

“All the Lijnbaan shops are set back from the mall, as you 
can see,” said Mr. Haan. “And they have overhead balconies 
so that when it rains shoppers can walk anywhere and not get 
wet. To get from side to side, people simply walk under one 
of the bridges.” 

They saw brilliant parakeets in huge cages, and playful 
bronze bear statues that delighted all the children. 

“It seems so spacious,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Johnson, “and yet there is an enormous 
number of shops here.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Haan, “Holland is a very small country. 
In fact, we have more people here per square mile than anywhere 
else in the world.” 

“Before the war,” said Mrs. Haan, “Rotterdam was a dark, 
very crowded city—not a pleasant city to live in.” 

“So,” added Mr. Haan, “when we had to rebuild the city, 


we planned very carefully. We wanted to give a feeling of lots 
of room, even though we didn’t actually have it.” 
“Well, you’ve certainly succeeded,” said Mr. Johnson. 


EUROPORT 


Europort is located on the New Waterway, which is an 18- 
mile-long canal leading from the North Sea to the city of 
Rotterdam. The waterway was designed and engineered by 
P. Caland in 1872. Over the years, port facilities were developed 
along the shores of the canal. During World War II, however, 
the port was badly damaged by bombing. After the war, a new 
port was built. Europort is the largest section of this port. It 
covers several square miles, consisting of docks, factories, and 
processing plants. 

More than 30,000 seagoing vessels call at Europort every year. 
Nearly every kind of cargo is handled here. Crude oil is brought 
in from every port in the world. On the shore by Europort are 
huge refineries. The oil is pumped out of the giant tankers and 
then placed in huge storage tanks. There are thousands of these 
silver storage tanks, and they are arranged in groups called tank 
farms. The oil is taken from the tanks and refined into gasoline, 
jet fuel, motor oil, and dozens of petroleum by-products. These 
products are shipped into central Europe by freight train or on 
small boats that travel up rivers and canals with their cargoes. 
More than 200,000 of these boats call at Europort every year. 

Europort has excellent iron ore facilities. Huge ore boats 
bring the ore from foreign countries. Special factories convert the 
ore into little pellets, which are easy to handle and ship. The 
pellets are loaded onto freight trains and inland boats for ship- 
ment to steel mills. 

Wheat boats also bring their cargoes to Europort. The wheat 
is shipped inland, where it is used to make bread, rolls, pancakes, 
spaghetti, and other products. 

Europort is fully mechanized. There are giant cranes that 
can lift as much as 500 tons in a single load. There are facilities 
to handle huge truck trailers. These trailers can be unloaded 
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directly from ships and hooked up to trucks. The trucks can be 
driven off immediately to all parts of Europe. 

More than five hundred tugboats operate in the port. But 
there are rarely any accidents because of the good harbor control 
and the radar stations. 

Although Europort appears to be a very industrial area, it 
is surrounded by green fields and beautiful trees. 


SATELLITE COMMUNITIES 


John Holborn was an American student who had come to 
Rotterdam to study community planning. When his parents came 
from New York to visit him, he showed them around the city. 

“T still don’t understand,” said his mother, “why you had to 
come all the way to Rotterdam to study community planning.” 

“Because the Dutch know more about city planning than any- 
body else,” said John. “You see, practically everything is modern 
here. But it doesn’t seem crowded the way many cities in America 
do.” 

As he spoke, they were driving along the north bank of the 
Maas River, through large farmlands and several small villages. 
Soon they entered Rotterdam and, turning right toward the 
river, headed down into the new Benelux Tunnel. 

“The answer,’ John went on, “is in careful planning. You 
see, land is very precious in Holland. Much of it has been re- 
claimed from the sea, a foot at a time. It’s an expensive and 
backbreaking process. So people wanted to keep the land from 
falling into the hands of competitive developers. They feared 
that the developers would keep putting up bigger villages until 
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everything would be crowded together, until roads and shopping 
centers would all be built in the wrong areas. So, way back during 
World War II, the government began acquiring the land and 
planning the satellite communities or, as we cali them, little cities 
away from the city.” 

They emerged from the tunnel and entered a huge cloverleaf. 
In front of them as they left the main highway was a large 
modern city, with buildings of glass and steel and brick set in 
rolling farmland amid groves of green trees. 

“This is Hoogvliet,” said John. “It was formerly a farm village 
with two thousand people. Now it’s a modern city with a popula- 
tion of sixty thousand. People live here, play here, work here, 
and shop here.” 

They drove along neat streets, past shops and apartments, 
playgrounds and hospitals. 

“You see,” John went on, “Europort is Rotterdam’s biggest 
industry. Many people are needed here to work in it. But it 
isn’t necessary for everyone to live in Rotterdam, perhaps causing 
the city to become overcrowded and unpleasant to live in.” 

His mother said, “This is really very impressive, John. It 
certainly shows what careful planning can do.” 

“Yes,” replied John. “And remember—the planning began 
more than thirty years ago, and the work isn’t done yet.” 

“When it’s done, will you come and live here?” asked Mrs. 
Holborn. 

“I’m afraid you’ve discovered my secret, Mom. I’m studying 
modern community planning, but I’m really very old-fashioned. 
I live in a three-hundred-year-old house in the middle of Rotter- 
dam, one of the few that wasn’t destroyed in the bombing.” 

His father laughed heartily at this! 
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EDMONTON AND CALGARY: A Tale of Two Cities 


COMPONENTS 
Student Text 


City Feature Edmonton and 
Calgary: A Tale of 
Two Cities 

pp. 262-271 pp. 288-289/1 


Problems Book 


MAJOR IDEAS 





\ TR, ere oe 


Summary: Edmonton and Calgary are 
rapidly growing cities near the Canadian 
frontier that are planning their growth 
in an orderly fashion. 


ACTIVITIES Teacher’s Resource Guide 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Spatial 
Orientation 





Time See A-2: Art and Music 
Orientation 


Research See A-2: Art and Music 
Orientation 


Stories and 
Poems 


Creative 


Writing 


Creative 
Dramatics 





ART AND MUSIC 
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EDMONTON AND CALGARY: 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Statement to the Teacher 


The city feature gives students an opportunity to pull together 
many of the concepts developed in preceding chapters. Both 
Edmonton and Calgary are important marketplaces of goods 
and services related to the farms of the Alberta plains, to the 
mining and oil interests, and to the vacationland of the nearby 
Canadian Rocky Mountains. Both cities owe their location and 
growth to these nearby resources. 

The rapid growth of each city has presented challenges for 
planning. Yet each city has developed its own priorities and plans 
independent of the other. Encourage students to compare the 
growth and plans of these two cities with that of their own city. 


Vocabulary 

ancestor natives 

camping particle 

frontier prairie 

industries prospector 
basic separatist 
secondary trading post 

inhabitant wanderer 

missionary 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il: Text, “Edmonton and Calgary: A Tale of Two 

Cites ag oc Fatale a ea es oe ae EM eae A-1 

2: PB, “Why Are These Cities Growing Rapidly?” B-3 
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3, TRG, simulation: <5... ..0- 540s) C-1 
4. TRG, essay” Gaon eho be See eee C-3 


Bibliography 
FOR THE TEACHER 


Walz, Jay, and Walz, Audrey. Portrait of Canada. New York: 
American Heritage. Presents a mosaic of Canada’s provinces, 
people, and cultures. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Hutton, Clarke. A Picture History of Canada. New York: Watts. 

Les Tina, Dorothy. Alaska: A Book to Begin On. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston. A picture book about the history, 
wildlife, and people of Alaska. 

Lindsay, Sally. This Is Canada: History and Growth. New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap. A general introduction to Canada. 

Lineaweaver, Charles, and Lineaweaver, Marion. The First Book 
of Canada. New York: Watts. Life in Canada’s provinces. 

Wolfe, Louis. Let’s Go to the Klondike Gold Rush. New York: 
Putnam. Portrays gold rush days in the Far North. 


FILM 

Banff—Lake Louise. 10 min., 16mm, b&w or color. Castle Films. 
Shows the changing seasons in two famous scenic areas of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


ACTIVITIES 


Major Idea A: Both Edmonton and Calgary are relatively young 
cities that began as forts and trading posts. 


1. To demonstrate that both Edmonton and Calgary are rela- 
tively young cities that began as forts and trading posts, have 


2. 


the students read “Edmonton and Calgary: A Tale of Two 

Cities,” on pages 262 through 271 in the text. Discuss ques- 

tions such as the following: 

e How did the fur trade help Edmonton get started as a 
city? (Edmonton was a trading post for a fur-trading 
company.) How did the gold rush help it grow? (The 
gold rush stimulated its growth into a large trading 
center.) Why was Edmonton known as the “Gateway to 
the North”? (Jt was the last trading post before entrance 
into the wilderness. ) 

e@ Where is Calgary located? (Near the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains) Who founded this city? (The Northwest 
Mounted Police) 

e Are Edmonton and Calgary old cities or young cities? 
(Explain that they are really young cities, because both 
have grown into large cities only since the 1940s, when 
large oil fields were discovered in the area.) 

@ What are some of the ways in which Edmonton and 
Calgary are alike? (They are similar in age and in size; 
both are growing very fast and are planning for future 
growth. ) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the similarities and differences between Edmon- 

ton and Calgary. 


To illustrate how Edmonton and Calgary were founded, have 
the students create a roller movie showing scenes from 
the early history of the two cities. Explain that they can 
use the information presented in the text, but encourage 
them to consult encyclopedias or books about Canada for 
additional information on the gold rush and the Northwest 
Mounted Police. The movie could include scenes such as 
the following: 

e@ Edmonton as a small trading post where Indian trap- 
pers traded furs for muskets, ammunition, blankets, 
and flour 

e@ The discovery of gold in the Klondike region; prospectors 
panning for gold 


e A simple map showing where the Klondike was located 
in relation to Edmonton and indicating the wilderness 
region 

e@ The boom in Edmonton; numerous prospectors buying 
supplies at the trading post; a sign saying GATEWAY 
TO THE NORTH 

e A simple map showing where Edmonton and Calgary 
were located in relation to the Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains 

e Fort Calgary being built by the Northwest Mounted 
Police 

e@ Northwest Mounted Police defending settlers from 
Indians, bringing law and order to the area 

e Calgary as a peaceful frontier town 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

place the events in the early history of Edmonton and Calgary 

in proper order. 


Major Idea B: Because Edmonton and Calgary are located in rich 
farmland near valuable raw materials and large recreational 
areas, both cities are growing rapidly. 


1. 


To emphasize the reasons for the rapid growth of Edmonton 

and Calgary, appoint a committee to prepare a map showing 

the location of the two cities in relation to their natural 

assets. (Provide the committee with a simple map of Cana- 

da or western Canada to use as a guide.) Suggest that they 

design the map as follows: 

e Have the base of the map be a simple outline of the 
province of Alberta. 

e@ Mark the locations of both Edmonton and Calgary. 

e@ Show the Canadian Rocky Mountains along the south- 
west border of the province. 

e Show the approximate location and size of Jasper and 
Banff national parks. 

e Show the major automobile routes connecting Calgary 
and Edmonton with the national parks. 

e Use picture symbols to represent important natural 
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resources in the Edmonton-Calgary region—for example, 
farmland, forests, natural gas, coal, and oil. 
Have the committee discuss the map with the class. Have 
them point out the locations of Edmonton and Calgary and 
show that both cities are located in rich farmland near 
valuable raw materials and large recreational areas. 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
conclude that location is an important factor in the rapid 
growth of Edmonton and Calgary. 


To demonstrate that Edmonton and Calgary are located near 
large recreational areas, have the students write to a Cana- 
dian travel bureau to obtain information about the recrea- 
tional facilities found near these two cities. The students 
can contact a Canadian government travel bureau office 
located in the United States or write to one of the following 
organizations in Canada: 
Alberta Government Travel Bureau, 1629 Centennial 
Building, Edmonton 15, Alberta 
Calgary Tourist and Convention Association, Calgary, 
Alberta 
Edmonton Visitors Bureau, 5068 103d Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta 
Travel and Convention Association of Southern Alberta, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
plan an imaginary vacation to the Edmonton or Calgary 
region. 


To demonstrate that because Edmonton and Calgary are 
located in rich farmland and near valuable raw materials, 
both cities are growing very rapidly, have the students com- 
plete the exercise on Edmonton and Calgary in their Prob- 
lems Book. 


To discover the economic reasons for the rapid growth of 
Edmonton and Calgary, the students should devise a list 


showing how the region’s main industries not only provide 
jobs but also stimulate the growth of secondary industries. 
(Review with the students how the oil industry in Houston 
has stimulated the growth of secondary industries there— 
pages 158 through 163, text.) Help the students determine 
what some of the main industries are in the Edmonton-Cal- 
gary region and what some of the secondary industries are 
that depend on these main industries. Here is a sample: 
Basic industries of Edmonton and Calgary 


Farming Natural gas 
Forestry Oil 
Coal 


Some secondary industries that depend on the basic industries 
Grain elevators, cereal factories, leather factories, 
canneries, dairies 
Lumbermills and furniture factories 
Factories that build machinery or pipelines 
Construction companies that build factories, new 
roads, new housing for workers 

Some businesses that serve businessmen and workers in 

the basic industries and in the secondary industries 
Grocery stores, supermarkets, drugstores, department 
stores, and many other retail stores 
Restaurants, movie theaters, bowling alleys, and other 
entertainment and dining places 
Laundries, drycleaners, shoe-repair shops, barbershops, 
and other personal services 
Service stations, auto-repair shops 
Doctors’ and dentists’ offices 
Banks 

Point out that the chart indicates only some of the many 

business and job opportunities in the Edmonton-Calgary 

region. Then discuss with the students the kinds of jobs 
that would be created by these industries and businesses. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

describe the economic base of the Edmonton-Calgary 

region. 


Major Idea C: Both Edmonton and Calgary have developed 
master plans to achieve orderly growth. 


1. 


To demonstrate that both Edmonton and Calgary have de- 
veloped master plans to achieve orderly growth, appoint a 
panel of students to pretend to be city planners for Edmon- 
ton and Calgary and have them discuss their plans for the 
orderly growth of each city. Help the members of the 
panel develop discussion questions such as the following: 
e@ What are some of the problems caused by the rapid 
growth of both cities that the city planners must con- 
sider? (General problems such as whether too much 
farmland is being used up; specific problems such as 
where to build new factories) 

e How are they planning to keep the city systems in 
balance while providing for future growth? (By develop- 
ing master plans, based on predictions of future popula- 
tion growth) 

e How can the planners keep the master plans up to date? 
(By watching for changes in the city systems and making 
adjustments in the master plans to fit these changes) 

e@ What are some of the future plans for Calgary? (The de- 
velopment of recreational trails, airport expansion, flood 
control) What plans have been completed? (The down- 
town shopping mall, Calgary Tower) 

e What are some of the future plans for Edmonton? 
(Housing for low-income families, parks in the river 
valley) What important choice does Edmonton have to 
make regarding land use? (Whether to let scenic land be 
developed) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

list some of the ways in which Edmonton and Calgary are 

planning for future growth. 


To demonstrate that comprehensive long-range planning 
can help cities achieve orderly growth, have the students 
write short compositions describing what they think Edmon- 


ton or Calgary will look like by the year 2000. Suggest 

that they write their compositions in the form of a visit to 

one of these cities in the year 2000, and that they base their 

predictions on the following: 

e@ What Edmonton and Calgary look like now 

e Problems that can be caused by rapid growth 

e What Edmonton and Calgary are doing to plan for 
future growth 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

illustrate their compositions and compile them in a booklet 

titled “Edmonton and Calgary in the Year 2000.” 


To show that planners must consider problems resulting 

from rapid population growth, read to the class the story 

“Fairbanks, Alaska” (page 292). Locate Fairbanks on a map 

of North America, and point out that it is located near the 

Arctic Circle and that it is isolated from other centers of 

population. If a large map of Alaska is available, locate the 

Alaska Highway—one of Fairbank’s main transportation 

routes for the goods it imports. Then ask questions such as 

the following: 

e How large is Fairbanks today? 

e@ How would the trans-Alaska pipeline affect the size of 
Fairbanks? What effect would it have on the city’s 
businesses? (Review how the oil boom affected the 
growth of Edmonton and Calgary.) 

e@ What are some of the needs that Fairbanks’s city planners 
must meet if there is a population boom? (More housing, 
factories, offices, shopping centers, roads; more Power 
and water, schools, hospitals, police, and firemen) 

e How might Fairbanks’s location and climate prevent it 
from meeting the needs of a larger population? (Most 
goods have to be shipped from long distances; the con- 
struction season is short because of the cold climate; pol- 
lution would be increased.) 

e@ Why are Fairbanks’s planners undecided about how to 
plan for the city’s future growth? What should they do? 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
state some of the arguments for and some of the arguments 
against developing a master plan based on a population 


STORY 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 
by Jo Anne Wold 


Why did your town begin? Was it because of its location by a 
river or an ocean? Was it because there were railroads to ship 
goods? Was it because of a good climate or fertile soil? 

Fairbanks, Alaska, began because of a very special natural 
resource—gold. Gold was first discovered on a July day in 1902. 
Prospectors from all parts of the country rushed to Alaska to 
search for the precious metal. 

Not all the men who came to Alaska during the gold rush 
were prospectors. Some were merchants who knew that the 
prospectors would need certain goods such as tools, food, and 
clothing. The merchants set up tents and log cabins. Their rough 
businesses were the beginning of the new city of Fairbanks. 

Today, Fairbanks has a population of nineteen thousand. It is 
part of the North Star Borough, which is very much like a 
county. Thirty thousand people live in the area. 

Fairbanks is no longer a mining town. In fact, it depends on 
many industries. Many activities affect Fairbanks’s economy: the 
nearby Army and Air Force bases, the University of Alaska, and 
the summer tourists. 

Fairbanks is the transportation hub for the North Slope oil 
fields and Arctic villages. The city’s future growth will be affected 
by Arctic development, especially by the trans-Alaska pipeline. 
This pipeline would pass near Fairbanks on its way to Valdez on 
the coast. 

The big question now is whether the federal government will 
approve the building of the 800-mile pipeline. This causes head- 


BOD 


aches for city planners. They don’t know whether to plan for a 
boom in business and population or to continue to plan as they 
have in the past. 

Let’s listen in on a meeting of the planners: 

“I say we should plan for a population boom. If that pipeline 
goes through, our city will have more people, buildings, jobs, and 
services than any other city in Alaska!” 

“But what if the pipeline doesn’t go through? We'll be stuck 
with empty houses, empty business buildings—and empty pock- 
ets. 

“How can the government not approve the pipeline? Our area 
has the largest oil deposits in North America.” 

“Yes, but a lot of people are opposed to it. They think it might 
harm the environment.” 

The arguments go on and on. 

Fairbanks has a higher cost of living than any other city in 
the United States. Almost all goods must be imported from far 
away. The Alaska Highway and the water route to Valdez are 
the only two transportation routes, and both are very expensive. 
Houses are especially costly because of the transportation of 
building materials and equipment and the short construction 
season. 

Builders can work for only five months out of every year. Why 
do they work for such a short time? Because Fairbanks gets so 
cold! Sometimes the temperature falls as low as 60 degrees 
below zero. 

Such bitterly cold weather can cause air pollution. Fairbanks 
is in a valley, and air can become trapped above the city. When 
a heavy ice fog forms, the moisture in the air freezes. Cars, 
power plants, and thousands of private heating units pump dirty 
particles into the air. The particles hang above the city for days. 
City officials are working hard to solve this problem. 

The city also works hard on another problem: finding jobs, 
houses, and good medical care for its Alaskan Indians and its 
Eskimos. For many years, these people lived in simple villages. 
Some of them were wanderers, moving from place to place. Now 


many of them have settled in Fairbanks. The city helps them other American cities. But Fairbanks is special, too. In the 


adjust to an urban way of life. The state helps, too, by paying the seventy-five years since its birth, it has grown considerably. And 
natives for their land. the courage and persistence of the early prospectors are charac- 
Fairbanks is a young town. It has many of the problems of teristics of the people of Fairbanks today. 
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EPILOGUE: The Future of Cities 


ACTIVITIES 
Student Text 


Problems Book 


Teacher’s Resource Guide 


EPILOGUE: The Future of Cities 


Statement to the Teacher 


It is important that students relate the epilogue to their own 
city or town. Help them to discover the ways in which they— 
through their individual and collective efforts and the efforts of 
government—can make their city or town a better place to live. 
Help them develop a horizon vision so that they can envision in 
place of a slum a healthy neighborhood, in place of a dirty lot 
a green park, in place of social tension friendship, and in place 
of violence peace and justice. 


Vocabulary 
existence monorail 
ideal pattern 
layout property 


Suggested Lesson Structure 


Session Component TRG Reference 
il. ext-mmlhcakiturevol \Citicstan mre tes iene ee ae 1 
2, pLeXtae Amlecttersto. .YOUsert era. Oh. tp keteteoe ere © 22 
3). PER GWessayiar 6 ee Ac A Rh Os So” 3 
4. PBeelookingwAhead a YOU cane eer ea 5 


ACTIVITIES 


Theme: The future of cities depends on man’s ability to define 
the kind of city he wants to live in and on his willingness to work 
for what he wants. 


To demonstrate that the future of cities depends on man’s 
ability to define the kind of city he wants to live in and on 
his willingness to work for what he wants, have the students 
read “The Future of Cities,” on pages 274 through 275 in the 
text. Then discuss questions such as the following: 


Why is the future of cities important to most people 
throughout the world? (Most people live in cities; most 
people who live outside the city depend on the city for 
goods and services.) 

Why do people change their cities? (To make them better 
places in which to live) 

What are some of the ways in which specialists are help- 
ing cities? (Rebuilding old cities and building new cities) 
How can other people help specialists plan cities? (By 
telling the specialists what kind of city they need; by 
working to improve their city) 

What kind of city would you like to live in? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
express their own ideas about the future of cities. 


To understand their role in the future of cities, the students 
should read “A Letter to You,” on pages 278 through 279 
in the text. Use the following as a guide for discussion: 


Seeing the City. Ask the students to draw pictures of the 
kind of city they would like to live in. Then ask them to 
compare the picture of their ideal city with the city in 
which they live. Point out that their picture will change 
as they grow up. 

Reading About the City. Encourage the students to read 
books on topics about the city that interest them—for 
example: city designs, transportation systems, histories 
of cities, descriptions of cities around the world (see Bib- 
liography). 

Working for the Good of the City. Ask the students what 
they can do to help make their city a better place in 
which to live. Encourage them to carry out their ideas. 
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As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
write a short essay on “The Kind of City I Would Like to 
Live In.” 


To illustrate how long man has been interested in the idea 
of building the ideal city, read to the class the essay “Dreams 
for the Perfect City” (pages 297 through 298). Using the 
time line (see long-term activity 1, page 37), help the stu- 
dents identify the periods in which Plato, Thomas More, and 
Edward Bellamy lived (73 parents ago, 14 parents ago, 3 
parents ago). Help them understand that man has dreamed 
of a better world throughout most of his existence. Then dis- 
cuss questions such as the following: 

e How are the three dream cities alike? (Each describes 
how people will live and work together rather than how 
the city will look.) 

e Have any of these dreams come true in our own cities 
today? What dreams do you have for a perfect city? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 

compose a brief essay on “My Ideal City.” 


To show that people are still planning dream cities, read to 

the class the story ““Columbia: A City for the Future” (pages 

298 through 299). Then explain that the planners of Colum- 

bia dreamed of a city that would do all of the following: 

e@ Combine the advantages of a big city with the natural 
beauty and open space of the countryside 

e Emphasize people in the scale of buildings and in the 
size and layout of the city 

e Encourage personal contacts among the people who lived 
there 

e@ Provide a variety of houses and recreational facilities for 
people of different income and age groups, regardless of 
race or religion 

e@ Provide a variety of job opportunities for its residents 

@ Provide excellent schools 


e Provide for all forms of transportation—bicycles, horse- 
back riding, minibuses, automobiles, and so on 

e Remind people of their ties with the past 

Ask the students whether these ideas seem to have been 
successfully incorporated in the design of Columbia. 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
say whether they would like to live in a city like Columbia 
and to give several reasons for their answer. 


To demonstrate that specialists today give much thought to 
the future of cities, have the students complete the exercise 
on the Epilogue in their Problems Book. 


To emphasize the fact that city planning must be based on 
well-defined goals, have the students plan their own city. 
(Review the. story of Columbia as an example of careful 
planning.) The following can be used as a guide: 
Setting Goals. Explain that the first step in planning a city 
is to decide what kind of city is wanted. Ask the stu- 
dents to share their ideas on what they expect their ideal 
city to be like—for example, the kind of housing, recrea- 
tional areas, public buildings, shopping areas, and trans- 
portation systems it should have. 
Designing the City. Explain that city planners usually 
try out several ideas before choosing a final plan. Have 
the students work individually or in groups to draw 
sketches of ideal cities. (The sketches should show the 
location of natural features, residential areas, business 
areas, and so on.) Then have them choose their final 
design and prepare a detailed sketch showing what the 
city will look like after it is built. (The students could also 
prepare a model of their city, using clay or cardboard to 
represent the land and to construct the buildings.) 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to 
prepare a display showing the steps they took in planning 
their ideal city. 


STORIES 


DREAMS FOR A PERFECT CITY 
by Joan Carrington 


Since the time of the first cities, men have dreamed of the 
perfect city where everyone could live and work together happily. 
Some men wrote their dreams down. Why? Because they were 
disappointed by the problems they saw around them and because 
they hoped their dreams would help shape a new, better life for 
everyone. They believed that as long as men dream of a better 
world, people will move toward this goal. 


PLATO 


Many years ago, during the Golden Age of Athens, a Greek 
teacher and writer named Plato wrote down his dreams of the 
“true city” in a book called The Republic. 

Plato’s teacher, Socrates, had been put to death for teaching 
certain ideas. Plato thought that people should be free to say and 
think whatever they believe. 

The labor in Plato’s ideal city is divided among special groups. 
The first group, the rulers, are the wise men of the city. Plato 
believed that wise men are good men and that a city should be 
ruled by good men. 

The second group, the soldiers, carry out the laws of the 
rulers. The third group, the workers, work willingly to help one 
another. 

Some of Plato’s ideas were very new for his time. He said 
that all children should have a free education and that anyone 
should be able to become a leader in the government if he had 
the ability. 

Plato’s most important idea was that men could learn to be 
good rulers and good citizens. As long as men tried to reach per- 
fection, they would have the best city possible. 


THOMAS MORE 


In the 1500s, Thomas More, an English lawyer, wrote a book 
called Utopia. It describes an imaginary island, Utopia, whose 
capital is Amaurot, the perfect city. Its citizens help each other 
to have the best possible life. Everybody in Amaurot wears the 
same kind of clothes and lives in the same kind of house. They 
own all property together. 

So that the city and country people will understand each other, 
all of them study farming. They learn about it in school and by 
working for two years on a farm. The farmers therefore are not 
blamed for crop shortages, and people are careful not to waste 
food. 

People who don’t become farmers work at a trade in the city. 
Each citizen works very hard for six hours a day, but he may 
spend the rest of the day as he wishes. 

The producers bring their goods to the market. The head of 
a family goes to this market to take whatever his family needs. 
He does not pay or trade for it. There is plenty for everyone. Sir 
Thomas believed that if men have enough of the things they need, 
they will not be greedy. 

There are few laws in Amaurot, because Sir Thomas believed 
people could live together without them. He felt that people 
could enjoy hard work if they knew it helped make their city a 
good place to live. 


EDWARD BELLAMY z 

Another man who dreamed of the perfect city was Edward 
Bellamy, an American who lived in the 1880s. In Looking Back- 
ward, Bellamy describes Boston in the year 2000. It is a city 
that has no slums, where factory workers are happy, and where 
everyone earns enough income to live a pleasant life. 

When a man is twenty-one years old, he is called to the Indus- 
trial Army. For three years he works at common labor. In this 
way the unwanted work is done. After this, he works at the job 
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he is best suited for. When he is forty-five, he is free to spend the 
rest of his life as he wishes. 

Bellamy’s perfect city is safe, happy, and comfortable. It is 
filled with conveniences, such as piped-in music and covered side- 
walks. Customers in stores are not pressured by clerks. They can 
select samples of the goods they want and have them sent to their 
homes. 

Bellamy’s conveniences help make his city a place where peo- 
ple can be unbelievably happy. But, most important, his city 
offers a good life for everyone, because it is run for the good of 
all its citizens. 


Many dreams of these men have come true in our own Cities. 
But men still dream of the perfect city. Some of their dreams will 
come true; others will not. The important thing is that they are 
dreaming of a better life, and as long as men dream our cities 
will have a better future. 


COLUMBIA: A CITY FOR THE FUTURE 
by Ardis Sanders 


Try to picture all the buildings ever built in the United States. 
More than hundreds; more than thousands; millions of buildings 
have been built since the first settlers came to our country. And 
now experts tell us that we will need to build that many more 
buildings again. Why? To replace old buildings and to provide 
for the increasing population of our country. Most of these build- 
ings will be built around cities, because that’s where the people 
will be. 

The big question, then, is this: How can we build future cities 
and still save the beauty of the countryside? 

James Rouse decided to solve this problem by building a 
completely new city that would be a happy place for many dif- 
ferent people to live and work. It would offer a choice of homes, 
jobs, stores, education, and recreation. It would keep the good 
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points of the big city and the natural beauty of the country. 
Everyone in it would feel that he belonged to his neighborhood 
and to his city. 

Mr. Rouse worked with many specialists on his plan. After 
much thought and hard work, they decided that the city should 
have about 100,000 people and spread over 22 square miles. They 
would build this city in the rolling countryside between Baltimore 
and Washington. Large industries attract many people each year 
to this area, so the city would have a good chance to grow. It 
would have the beauty of Maryland’s hills and woodlands and 
streams, yet it would be near the life and excitement of the 
nation’s capital. 

Because the land was owned by small farmers, Rouse needed 
one year to buy the property he needed for his city before he 
could begin. 

The plan of Columbia is quite simple. In the downtown area 
people shop, take care of business, and attend concerts and plays 
in a variety of unusual buildings. Hotels, apartments, and a col- 
lege are located there. 

Fanning out from the downtown area are nine villages, each 
separated from the others by open parks and woodlands. Near 
the village green, in the center of each village, is a shopping 
center. Also nearby are churches, a branch library, and a high 
school. About 10,000 people live in each village. Each one has 
different styles of buildings, and its streets follow the particular 
hills and hollows where it was built. There is a variety of homes 
in each village—some inexpensive, some luxurious, and some in 
between. Everyone is welcome in Columbia regardless of his in- 
come, race, or religion. 

Five neighborhoods make up a village. Each neighborhood has 
its own elementary school, playground, swimming pool, small 
stores, and neighborhood center where grownups and teen-agers 
can meet and talk. The buildings where most of the people live 
are pleasant to look at, but they are not very tall or large. People 
are more important than buildings. 

Miles of pathways allow people to walk or ride bicycles or go 


horseback-riding. No one feels lost in this city. Each area is the 
right size for grownups to visit and for children to play together. 

Rouse’s city makes use of ideas to provide a better life for its 
people. Some of the junior and senior high schools are close to- 
gether; they share gymnasiums, auditoriums, libraries, and other 
special features. This saves space and money, which is spent on 
more equipment and books. 

For better transportation, the city has minibuses that carry 
about twenty people. They run on special roadways so that they 
don’t mix with heavy automobile traffic. No one needs to walk 
very far to catch a bus. And no one has to wait long, because the 
buses run every five minutes. 


The variety of factories, offices, and stores in the area allows 
many different kinds of jobs. Because many workplaces are not 
far from the homes, people can walk to work. This means they 
have more time to spend with their families. 

A tiny village once stood on the land where the city now is. 
Its name, Columbia, was kept as a link between the past and the 
present. There are other links, too. The city contains a 200-year- 
old house where several famous families have lived and a little 
brick church more than 150 years old. 

The eyes of many city planners are on Columbia. They want 
to see whether Rouse’s idea can be put to work. If it can, Colum- 
bia may set the pattern for many cities of the future. 
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Government: income and expenditures 


Industrial Revolution. See London: growth 


Industry. See Business: influence on city 
growth; Business: location 


Interest groups 
Chap. 4: p. 84/B-1, p. 85/B-4, 

-p. 86/C-1, p. 86/C-2, pp. 86-87/C-3, 
p. 87/C-4, p. 87/C-5, pp. 87-88/C-6 
Chap. 5: pp. 120-121/A-7 
Chap. 10: p. 233/C-6 


Jerome, Ariz. 
Chap. 8: p. 185/C-1, pp. 185-186/C-2 


Jerusalem 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Jobs: specific occupations 
Chap. 2: pp. 53-54/A-4 
Chap. 3: pp. 69-70/B-6 
Chap. 6: p. 136/A-4, p. 136/A-5, 
p. 136/A-6, p. 136/A-7, p. 137/B-1, 
p- 138/C-1 
Calcutta: p. 148/B-1, pp. 148-149/B-2, 
p. 149/B-3 
Chap. 8: p. 183/B-3, p. 184/B-7 
Chap. 11: pp. 241-242/A-9 
Edmonton-Calgary: p. 290/B-4 


Jury 
Chap. 9: p. 217/B-4, p. 217/B-5, 
pp. 217-218/B-6 


Justice 
Chap. 5: p. 119/A-1, pp. 121-122/B-1, 
p. 122/B-3, p. 123/B-6, p. 124/C-2, 
p. 124/C-3 
Chap. 6: p. 139/C-2 
Chap. 9: p. 216/B-1, p. 216/B-2, 
p. 217/B-4, p. 217/B-5, 
pp. 217-218/B-6, p. 218/B-8 


Labor, division of 
Intro: p. 27/B-1, pp. 27-28/B-2, 
p. 28/B-4 
Athens: pp. 98-99/C-7 
Chap. 8: pp. 184-185/B-8 
Chap. 11: p. 240/A-2 


Labor union 
Chap. 5: pp. 119-120/A-2, 
pp. 120-121/A-7, pp. 124-125/C-4, 
p. 125/C-5 


Land use: changes. See also London: land 
use; Planning: land use 
Chap. 8: p. 181/A-5 
Chap. 10: p. 231/B-5, p. 231/B-6, 
p. 232/C-1, p. 233/C-6 
Chap. 11: pp. 239-240/A-1, p. 242/B-1 
Chap. 13: pp. 267-268/A-3 


Laws. See Government: legal system 


Legal system. See Government: legal 
system 


London: growth 


London: p. 193/A-1, pp.193-194/A-2, 


p. 194/A-3, p. 194/B-1, 
pp. 194-195/B-2, p. 195/C-1, 
p. 195/C-2, p. 195/C-3 


London: land use 
London: p. 194/B-1, p. 195/C-1, 
p. 195/C-2, p. 195/C-3 


London: trade 
London: p. 193/A-1, p. 194/A-3, 
p. 194/A-4, p. 195/B-3 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chap. 12: p. 255/B-1 


Madison, Wis. 
Chap. 10: p. 232/C-3 


Magnitogorsk 
Intro; pp. 25-26/A-1 


Manchester 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Market 
Intro: p. 28/B-4 
Chap. 2: p. 53/A-1, p. 53/A-2, 
pp. 53-54/A-4, p. 54/A-5, p. 54/A-6, 
p. 54/A-7, p. 55/A-9, pp. 55-56/B-2, 
p. 56/B-3, p. 57/B-5, pp. 57-58/B-6, 
p. 59/C-1, pp. 59-60/C-2 


Miami, Fla. 
Chap. 4: p. 84/B-1, p. 84/B-2 


Mohenjo-Daro 


Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Montreal 


Chap. 5: p. 122/B-3 


Nairobi: growth 


Nairobi: p. 203/A-1, p. 203/A-2, 
p. 204/B-2 


Nairobi: problems 


Nairobi: p. 203/A-1, p. 204/B-1, 
p. 204/C-1, pp. 204-205/C-2, 
p. 205/C-3, p. 205/C-4, p. 205/C-5 


Needs, satisfaction of 


Chap. 6: p. 135/A-1, p. 135/A-2, 
pp. 135-136/A-3, p. 136/A-4, 

p. 136/A-5, pp. 136-137/A-8, 

p. 137/B-t, p. 137/B-2, 

pp. 137-138/B-3, p. 138/B-4, 

p. 138/C-1, p. 139/C-2, p. 139/C-3, 
p. 139/C-4, p. 139/C-5, 

pp. 139-140/C-6, p. 140/C-8, 

p. 140/C-9 


Neighborhoods, differences between 


Chap. 1: p. 46/C-1, pp. 46-47/C-2 
Calcutta: p. 148/B-1, p.150/C-2 
Nairobi: pp. 204-205 /C-2 

Chap. 9: p. 216/A-6, p. 218/B-7 


Neighborhoods: problems 


Chap. 10: p. 229/A-1, pp. 229-230/A-2, 
p. 230/A-3, p. 230/A-4, p. 230/B-1, 
pp. 230-231/B-2, p. 231/B-3, 

p. 231/B-4, p. 231/B-5, p. 232/C-1, 

p. 232/C-2, p. 232/C-3, p. 232/C-4 
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New Haven, Conn. 
Chap. 10: p. 231/B-3 


New York, N.Y. 
Chap. 3: p. 67/A-2, p. 68/B-1 
Chap. 11: p.241/A-8 
Chap. 13: pp. 270-271/C-3 


Occupations. See Jobs: specific occupations 


Ohio River 
Chap. 12: pp. 258-259/C-6 


Orange County, Calif. 
Chap. 9: p. 216/B-1 


Organizations: civic and political 
Chap. 3: p. 70/B-8 
Chap. 5: p. 124/C-2, pp. 125-126/C-6 
Chap. 6: p. 135/A-2, p. 137/B-2, 
p. 138/B-4, p. 138/C-1, p. 139/C-2, 
p. 139/C-3, p. 139/C-4, p. 139/C-S, 
pp. 139-140/C-6, p. 140/C-7, 
p. 140/C-8, p. 140/C-9 
Calcutta: p. 150/C-3 
Chap. 9: p. 218/B-8 


Parents ago. See Time line 


Paris 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Peking: history 
Peking: p. 107/A-1, p. 107/A-2, 
pp. 107-108/B-1, p. 108/B-2, 
p. 108/B-3, pp. 108-109/C-1, 
p. 109/C-2 
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Peking: life style 
Peking: pp. 108-109/C-1, p. 109/C-2, 
p. 109/C-3, p. 109/C-4, p. 109/C-5, 
pp. 109-110/C-6 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chap. 3: p. 72/C-4 
Chap. 10: p. 230/B-1 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chap. 7: p. 171/B-1, p. 171/B-2, 
p. 174/C-4 


Planned communities. See Communities, 
planned 


Planners, planning 
Chap. 13: p. 267/A-1, p. 268/B-1, 
p. 268/B-2, p. 268/B-3, p. 269/B-6, 
pp. 270-271/C-3, p. 271/C-5 


Planning: city design 
Chap. 12: p. 259/C-7, p. 259/C-8 
Chap. 13: p. 268/B-1, p. 269/B-7, 
p. 269/B-8, pp. 270-271/C-3, 
p. 271/C-5 
Rotterdam: p. 279/A-1, 
pp. 280-281/B-4, p. 281/B-5 
Epilogue: p. 295/1, p. 296/3, p. 296/4, 
p. 296/5, p. 296/6 


Planning: future needs 
Calcutta: pp. 149-150/C-1 
Singapore: p. 157/A-1 
Chap. 13: p. 267/A-1, p. 268/B-1, 
p. 268/B-2, p. 270/C-1, p. 270/C-2, 
pp. 270-271/C-3, p. 271/C-5 


Rotterdam: pp. 280-281/B-4, 

p. 281/C-1 

Edmonton-Calgary: p. 291/C-1, 

p. 291/C-2, pp. 291-292/C-3 

Epilogue: p. 295/1, p. 296/4, p. 296/5, 
p. 296/6 


Planning: land use 

London: p. 195/C-2, p.195/C-3 
Chap. 10: p. 230/B-1 
Chap. 13: p. 267/A-1, p. 268/B-1, 
p. 269/B-5, p. 269/B-6, p. 269/B-10, 
pp. 271-272/C-7 
Rotterdam: p. 280/B-3, p. 281/C-1, 
p. 282/C-3 

- Edmonton-Calgary: p. 291/C-1 


Political system. See Government: political 
system 


Pollution 
Chap. 5: pp. 120-121/A-7 
Chap. 11: pp. 239-240/A-1, p. 244/B-7 
Chap. 12: p. 253/A-1, p. 254/A-2, 
p. 254/A-3, p. 254/A-4, p. 254/A-5, 
pp. 254-255/A-6, p. 255/B-1, 
p. 255/B-2, pp. 255-256/B-3, 
pp. 256-257/B-4, p. 257/B-S, 
p. 257/C-1, p. 257/C-2, 
pp. 257-258/C-3, p. 258/C-4, 
p. 258/C-5, pp. 258-259/C-6, 
p. 259/C-7 
Chap. 13: pp. 271-272/C-7 


Pollution control 
Chap. 5: pp. 120-121/A-7 
Chap. 12: p. 254/A-4, p. 255/B-1, 


p. 255/B-2, pp. 255-256/B-3, 
pp. 256-257/B-4, p. 257/B-5, 
p25 G1, pp. 257-258/C.3, 
p. 258/C-4, p. 258/C-5, 

pp. 258-259/C-6, p. 259/C-9 


Pollution: costs 
Chap. 12: p. 253/A-1, p. 254/A-3, 
p. 254/A-4, p. 255/A-7, p. 255/B-2, 
pp. 255-256/B-3, p. 257/C-1, 
p. 257/C-2, pp. 258-259/C-6, 
p. 259/C-7, p. 259/C-8 


Population, changes in: See also Cities: 
population 
Intro: p. 29/C-3 
Chap. 6: p. 137/B-1, pp. 137-138/B-3, 
p. 138/C-1, pp. 139-140/C-6, 
p. 140/C-7 
Calcutta: pp. 146-147/A-1, p. 147/A-2, 
pp. 148-149/B-2 
Nairobi: p. 205/C-4 
Chap. 10: pp. 229-230/A-2, 
pp. 230-231/B-2 


Poverty. See Needs: satisfaction of; Cities: 
problems 


Prejudice 
Chap. 5: p. 119/A-1, pp. 121-122/B-1, 
p. 122/B-2, p. 122/B-3, p. 124/C-3 
Chap. 6: pp. 136-137/A-8 
Calcutta: p. 148/B-1, p. 150/C-2 
Nairobi: p. 203/A-1 


Price 
Chap. 2: pp. 55-56/B-2, p. 56/B-3, 
p. 58/B-7, p. 59/C-1 


Problem-solving method 
Chap. 4: p. 84/B-2 
Nairobi: p. 204 /C-1 


Producer 
Intro: p. 27/B-1, p. 28/B-4 
Chap. 2: p.54/A-5, p. 54/A-7, 
p. 55/B-1, p. 56/B-3, pp. 56-57/B-4, 
pp. 58-59/B-9 
Athens: p. 98/C-6, pp. 98-99/C-7 
Chap. 7: p. 174/C-4 
Chap. 8: pp. 184-185/B-8 


Profit 
Chap. 2: pp. 55-56/B-2, p. 56/B-3, 
pp. 56-57/B-4, pp. 58-59/B-9 
Calcutta: p. 147/A-3 


Ranger, Tex. 
Chap. 8: p. 186/C-5 


Raw materials: See Resources 


Recycling 
Chap. 5: pp. 120-121/A-7 
Chap. 12: p. 255/B-1, pp. 256-257/B-4 


Resources 
Chap. 7: p. 171/B-1, p. 171/B-2, 
pp. 171-172/B-3, p. 173/C-2, 
p. 174/C-3, p. 174/C-5 
Edmonton-Calgary: pp. 289-290/B-1, 
p. 290/B-2, p. 290/B-3 


Rome 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Rotterdam: economic development 
Rotterdam: p. 280/B-1, p. 280/B-3, 
pp. 280-281/B-4, p. 281/C-1, 
pp. 281-282/C-2, p. 282/C-3 


Rotterdam: planning 
Rotterdam: p. 279/A-1, p. 280/B-1, 
p. 280/B-2, p. 280/B-3, 
pp. 280-281/B-4, p. 281/B-S, 
p. 281/C-1, p. 282/C-3 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 
Chap. 7: p. 173/C-1 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Chap. 11: p. 242/B-1 


Services. See Goods and services; 
Government services 


Singapore: economic structure 
Singapore: p. 158/A-4, p. 159/B-2, 
p. 159/B-3, pp. 159-160/C-1 


Singapore: government 
Singapore: p. 157/A-1, p. 158/A-4, 
pp. 158-159/B-1, p. 159/B-2, 
p. 159/B-3 


Singapore: location 
Singapore: p. 157/A-1, 
pp. 157-158/A-2, p. 158/A-3, 
p. 158/A-5, pp. 159-160/C-1 


Singapore: trade 
Singapore: pp. 157-158/A-2, 
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p. 158/A-3, p. 158/A-4, p. 158/A-5, 
pp. 159-160/C-1 


South Bend, Ind. 
Chap. 8: p. 186/C-4 


Specialists 
Chap. 1: p. 45/B-4, pp. 45-46/B-5 
Chap. 3: p. 68/B-1, pp. 68-69/B-2, 
pp. 69-70/B-6, p. 70/B-7, p. 70/B-9, 
p. 70/B-10, pp. 70-71/B-11 


Specialists: government 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-1 
Chap. 4: p. 82/A-4, p. 85/B-5 
Chap. 9: p. 217/B-5, p. 218/B-8 


Specialists: resolving conflicts 
Chap. 5: pp. 123-124/C-1, p. 124/C-2, 
p. 124/C-3, pp. 124-125/C-4, 
pp. 125-126/C-6 


Specialization, geographic 
Chap. 2: p.54/A-8, p. 55/A-9 
Athens: p. 98/C-6 
Singapore: p. 157/A-1, 
pp. 157-158/A-2, p. 158/A-3, 
p. 158/A-4, p. 158/A-5 
Chap. 8: p. 181/A-5 
Chap. 11: p. 240/A-2, p. 240/A-4 
Rotterdam: p. 280/B-1, p. 280/B-3, 
p. 282/C-3 


Suburbs 
Chap. 4: p. 84/B-1, p. 84/B-2, 
pp. 87-88/C-6 
London: p. 195/C-1, p. 195/C-2, 
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p. 195/C-3 

Chap. 10: pp. 229-230/A-2, p. 230/B-1 
Chap. 11: p. 241/A-8, p. 243/B-3 
Chap. 13: p.271/C-6 

Rotterdam: pp. 280-281/B-4, 

p. 281/C-1 


Supply and demand 
Chap. 2: pp. 55-56/B-2, p. 56/B-3, 
p. 57/B-5, pp. 57-58/B-6, 
pp. 58-59/B-9 
Chap. 7: p. 171/B-1 
Chap. 8: p. 185/C-1 


System, cultural 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-1, pp. 44-45/B-2, 
pp. 45-46/B-S 


System, economic 
Chap. 1: p. 44/B-1, pp. 44-45/B-2, 
p. 45/B-4 


System, legal. See Government: legal 
system 


System, natural 
Chap. 1: p. 42/A-5, pp. 42-43/A-6, 
p. 43/A-7, p. 44/B-1 


System, social 
Chap. 1: pp. 41-42/A-1, p. 46/C-1, 
p. 47/C-4 
Chap. 13: p. 267/A-2, p. 269/B-5 


System, political. See Government: political 
system 


Tapiola 
Chap. 13: p. 271/C-6 


Tikal 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Timbuktu 
Nairobi: p. 203/A-3, p. 203/A-4 


Time line 
Intro: p. 26/A-3 
Unit I: p.37/LT-1 
Athens: p. 95/A-1 
Peking: pp. 107-108/B-1 
London: p. 193/A-1, pp. 193-194/A-2 


Transportation: influence on city 
location 
Chap. 7: p. 169/A-1, p. 169/A-4, 
pp. 169-170/A-5, p. 170/A-6, 
p. 170/A-7, p. 171/B-1, p. 171/B-2, 
pp. 171-172/B-3, pp. 172-173/B-7, 
p. 173/B-8, p. 173/C-2 


Transportation: problems 
Calcutta: p. 148/A-5 
Chap. 11: pp. 239-240/A-1, p. 242/B-1, 
pp. 242-243/B-2, p. 243/B-3, 
p- 243/B-4, p. 243/B-5, p. 244/B-6, 
p. 244/B-7, p. 244/B-8 


Transportation systems 
Intro: p. 28/B-4 
Chap. 1: p. 46/B-6 
Chap. 7: pp. 169-170/A-5 
Chap. 11: pp. 239-240/A-1, p. 240/A-2, 
p. 240/A-4, pp. 240-241/A-5, 


p. 241/A-6, p. 241/A-7, p. 241/A-8, 
pp. 241-242/A-9, p. 242/B-1, 

p. 243/B-5 

Rotterdam: p. 280/B-2 


Urban renewal 
Chap. 10: p. 230/B-1, p. 231/B-3, 
p. 231/B-4, p. 232/C-5 


Urban renewal: benefits and costs 
Chap. 10: p. 229/A-1, p. 230/B-1, 
p. 231/B-5, p. 231/B-6, 
pp. 231-232/B-7, p. 232/C-1, 
p. 232/C-2, p. 232/C-3, p. 232/C-4, 
p. 233/C-6 


Values: prejudice. See Prejudice 


Vienna 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


Volunteers. See Organizations: civic and 
political 


Warfare 
Peking: p. 107/A-3 
Rotterdam: p. 279/A-1, p. 279/A-2 


Washington, D.C. 
Chap. 13: p. 268/B-1, p. 269/B-7, 
p. 270/C-1 


Welwyn 
Intro: pp. 25-26/A-1 


STORIES 


A Spark of Hope 
Calcutta: p. 150/C-2 


Athens at Work 
Athens: p. 98/C-6 


Boomtown 
Chap. 8: p. 186/C-5 


Calcutta 
Calcutta: p. 148/B-1 


Charlie’s Tooth 
Chap. 4: pp. 86-87/C-3 


China Notes 
Peking: p. 109/C-2 


Christmas at Conrad’s 
Chap. 2: p. 55/A-9 


Columbia: A City for the Future 
Epilogue: p. 296/4 


Coming to Denver 
Chap. 6: pp. 137-138/B-3 


Countdown: T Minus 72 
Chap. 5: pp. 124-125/C-4 


David Njonjo 
Nairobi: p. 205/C-4 


Designs for Cities 
Chap. 12: p. 259/C-7 


Dick Whittington and His Cat 
London: p. 194/A-4 


Dreams for the Perfect City 
Epilogue: p. 296/3 


Fairbanks, Alaska 
Edmonton-Calgary: pp. 291-292/C-3 


Fall River 
Chap. 7: pp. 172-173/B-7 


“57 Varieties®” 
Chap. 7: p. 174/C-4 


Hollerville 
Chap. 11: p. 243/B-3, p. 243/B-4 


Jomo Kenyatta 
Nairobi: p. 204/B-1 


Learning to Care for Each Other 
Peking: pp. 109-110/C-6 


Letters from Peking 
Peking: p. 109/C-3 


Make No Little Plans 
Chap. 13: p. 271/C-5 


Montreal: A City of Two Cultures 
Chap. 5: p. 122/B-3 


New Haven: A City Reborn 
Chap. 10: p. 231/B-3 


New Town—Stevenage 
London: p. 195/C-2 


Now Let the Old Greet the New 
Singapore: p. 159/B-4 


Our Free Air 
Chap. 12: p. 255/B-2 


will 


Queen of the Cow Towns 
Chap. 7: p. 170/A-7 


Relocation 
Chap. 10: p. 232/C-3 


Slavery 
Athens: p. 97/C-3 


Stop the Presses! 
Chap. 3: p. 72/C-2 


Tapiola 
Chap. 13: p. 271/C-6 


The Beautiful Ohio 
Chap. 12: pp. 258-259/C-6 


The Country Comes to the City 
Chap. 13: pp. 270-271/C-3 


The Day the Wheels Stopped 
Chap. 11: p. 241/A-8 


The Glass Farms 
Rotterdam: p. 280/B-3 


The King and the Market 
Chap. 2: p. 56/B-3 


The Kings: Father and Son 
Chap. 5: p. 124/C-3 


The Neighborhood Aide 
Chap. 6: p. 139/C-4 
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The School with a Double Life 
Chap. 6: p. 139/C-5 


The Silent Army 
Chap. 4: p. 85/B-5 


The South Bend Story 
Chap. 8: p. 186/C-4 


The Trial 
Chap. 9: pp. 217-218/B-6 


The World’s Biggest Trading Post 
Chap. 2: p. 54/A-7 


Timbuktu: Where Canoe and Caravan 
Meet 
Nairobi: p. 203/A-3 


To Buy or Not to Buy 
Chap. 4: p. 86/C-2 


Up from the Mines 
Chap. 10: pp. 231-232/B-7 


Venetian Traveler, Marco Polo 
Peking: p. 108/B-2 


Venice: A City Married to the Sea 
Singapore: p. 158/A-5 


What Numbers Can Tell Us About Cities 
Chap. 1: pp. 43-44/A-9 


Who Ruled Athens? 
Athens: p. 97/C-1 


Young Philadelphia 
Chap. 3: p. 72/C-4 


PLAY 


Starting Towns and Cities 
Intro: pp. 27-28/B-2 


POEMS 


Designs for Cities 
Chap. 12: p. 259/C-7 


The Arteries of Cities 
Chap. 11: p. 240/A-2 


What Is a City? (song) 
Intro: p. 28/B-3 
Unit I: p. 37/LT-2 
Chap. 1: p. 42/A-4 
Chap. 2: p. 53/A-3 
Chap. 7: p. 169/A-3 
Chap. 11: p. 240/A-3 


VIGNETTES 


Labor Vignettes 
Chap. 5: p. 125/C-5 


Men and Ideas in the City 
Chap. 3: p. 69/B-4 


Occupational Profiles 
Chap. 9: p. 217/B-5 


Rotterdam Vignettes 
Rotterdam: pp. 280-281/B-4 
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